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INTRODUCTION. 



• » 0» 



• t THE SANSKRIT DRAMA. 

We sha!l begin with a brief oiitliiiR of tlie general Btrucinro and 
Arraiigemeiit of tlie Saiiskrt Drama witlioat a knowledge of which 
th<i technical remarks on the con^trnction of tlie present play hero as 
well as those made in Uie notes will not be intelligible to tlie general 
if^ader. f P(>ctry in Sanskrt, from its inherent natnro as apart from 
Its intrinsic merit, is divided into two kinds-f^ 'irhat is capable of 
being seen or exhibitel* and «ifnr * what can only be heard or 
chanted*. The drama falls nndor the first division. *Riipaka* is the 
general term in Sanskrt for all dramatic compositions, which also 
comprises a subordinate class called UjKirhpaka, The Riipaka <) 
which has Rasa or sentiment for its substratum is divided into 
ten classes, vi:, mzt fTRTC* HTT: Jfffrt fZH' I «7iqTnfr»rf1ifr <ttl|f- 
fT^nr %(ft II Of the Uparupakas or minor dramas there are eigh- 
teen species, the most important of which are ^Kd'ikdd such as tlio 
Ratnavalt, Viddhai/ulabhanjiku &c., TrotakoB such as the Vicra- 
morvas^iya, and Sattakas^ such as the Karpuramaiijari, — all differ- 
ing very little from the general features of a ydtaka. 

Itaving thus disposed of the divisions into which the whole of 
the scenic art is capable of falling wc turn to the principle of divi- 
sion among the Rapakas themselves, which is threefold. X (1) 
^ (Res-business) or the Plot of tlie play, (2) ^m or the Hero, (3) 
and r<T or the Sentiment. These throe are the essential constituents* 
nay, the very life-blood, of every dramatic piece Each of these we 
shall succintly deal with in its order. 

^ Tlie first two sections are the same as those prefixed to the S'ak. 

f The information given here is mainly culled from the Das'ani- 
|Mika. The minor particulars not noticed here will be found in my 
ISahityasa'rasangraha ( Nir. Ed. ). 

D. R.. ^q?t^5f §'5?f ^f?f ffiT^ f^W' I 5nT^»r^ft>c«l . 

Ndtya is another and perhaps a wider term for the drama or 
the dramatic art and is so called l)ecauHO it represents the different 
situations in ( the scenes presented by ) life. The sage Bharata is X\w 
founder of the science of music and dramaturgy and his work is styled 
Naflya S'a'stra. Na'tya is also called Rupci in as nmcli as it has drHijuta* 
or the cai>ability of being seen, and Rujxiht in as much as its subject- 
matter is represented by actors assuming particular characters. 



1 VASTir OB PLOT 

■ ' ■ ■' •' 

n?#f« 13 primarily of two kJt|d!»;. .^fff^rf^ ^^ principal and 
lyjTrtTf^ or *accessarj\ The pniici pal is that which relatea to the 
chiet characters or tlie persons concerned with the essential interest 
^f the piece, and pervades the irliole arrangement. The accessary 
is that which appears in furtherance of tlio main topic and is con- 
cerned with characters otl»er than tlie Hero or the Heroine. This 
latter is of two kinds, viz. Patdkd and Prakaii, Patdkd or 
^bann^r* is an episode by which the progress of the plot is illustra- 
tedy farthered or hindered (so as to g^re additional interest to it). 
It is of a considerable .length and sometimes extends tv the very 
end of a play. The Prahari is also an episodical incident-of limited 
daratioQ and minor importance— one in which the principal cha« 
lacters take no part. Besides these two, there sre three other 
elements reqnisite for the development of the plot. These are t^ ' 
or the seed, (^ or the drop, and ^r4 or the final issne. B^a is the 
circdmstance leading to the ultimate end briefly stated,- which, as 
the plot develops, bears multifarious results* and which is as it were 
the seed of the plot. Bindu is what cements a break in the plot 
caased by tlie introduction of some otiier incident.! Kdrya is the 
final object of the plot which being attained the whole is finished. 
These fire are techQically called Arthaprakrtis ( ar^hffKTT: }• 

The Viutu which is thus divided into five classes may again 
be divided into three classes according to the source of its deriva- 
tion. It may be borrowed from history or tradition, or it nmy be 
fictitioas, or mixed t. e. partly drawn from history and partly tlie j 
creation of tlte poet's fancy. A NdUika belongs to the first class^ 
a Prakarana to the secimd. 



As regards its development a dramatic plot has five stages or 
conditions called Avasthas, They are (1) 3ff^nf beginning or-isetting 
on foot of the enterprise, (2) qcH" effort, (3) sfn^zTTW prospect of 
success, (4)f^^Ff^ certain attainment through the removal of 
obstacles, and (5) ^A\i\H obtainroent of the desired object. While 
these five stages are in progress there must be some links to con* 
nect them with the principal and subordinate parts of the main 
action ( the episodes and incidents ). These are called the Sandhis. 
They are five in number, answering to the five Arthaprakrtis each 

V .1 



of which they join with its eorrespondins^ ^^*S»<*t *'*'• 9'*^^ 
»rt. arf?^. and pi^pr ( also called «mi9 or VT^fTC ). Tha« mV^ 
«afir/Ai is the couibiiiaticm of tho Bija and Arambha i. e. wheiN^ 
the seed is sown, so to speak, with all its Riua9. In tlic Pmtimtk. 
L'ha there is the means ( ffntna ) to tho chief end as originally im* ' 
plied by the Bija in the Mukha which herein sprouts dp In the 
Garblia there is attainment and non-attainment of the desired 
end implying a farther sprouting up of the original Bija. There 
are impediments but the main plot gains ground under resistance. 
The Ammarshasandhi is that in which the seed attains a more 
luxuriant growth than in the Garblta, being accompanied by Nij/a- 
tdpti of the end but whose final result is postponed further off by 
fresh impediments of various sorts, as in tie SVcuntala the king's 
forgetting S'ak, after marriage owing to Durvasas* curse. The 
NirvaJiana or consummation is the harmonious combination of all 
the afore-said parts in the final catastrophe. * 

The subject-matter, whether historical, fictitious or mixed, is, 
from its inherient nature, capable of a twofold division. It is 
divided into (1) 9{5^ deserving to be suggested or implied only, as 
being of a dry and otherwise unfit character; and (2) ^7V^? fit 
to be represented and heard as being highly sentimental and 
pleasing. The suggestions or implications are made in five ways — 
fMpf^fty^^^iir^f^rriW^s I (I) For FiVifcawAAa see notes. Act 
III. (2) ChufUkd is the suggestion of some incident from behind 
the scenes (^qr^^^). (3) An sT^^Tf?* is one wherin is suggested by the 
actors at the time of their exit the connection between the act 
finished and the one to be commenced, which otherwise would look 
disconnected, as tlie speech of Kamandaki and others at the end of 
th3 Sri Act of the Mai. Mad.. (4) aTfr^rTrct consists in implanting 
the seed of the subject-matter of an act in the previous act before 
it has drawn to its close, so that the act following is a continuation 

of the one preceding; e. g, the sixth act of S^Ak. the germ of which 
is cast at the end of the fifth act. Mai. II and Mai. Mad. II are 
other instances. (5) A ff%^T^ or 'Introducer' is one which being in- 
terposed between any two acts suggests like the Vishkambhaka some 

t ^^-HdK^rf^lM «TrcT|'J^fir>Tr*TcT5 I 

The distinction, however, between an Anka^sya and an AnkaVa- 
ta'ra is considered by some as merely imaginary. Vis^vana^tha actually 
supplants the latter by Ankamukha which he defines as that where in 
one act the substance of all the other acts is suggested. 



.ntnrecrciit to show Uie coiinoctHm Iwtwccn the pftHs of tlie 

throii«;)i tlic conversHtion of low clmnicterR. It can nevei' 

odnce the fir8t act. According to Jaggnddhara the langaage 

.ii a Pra. is g«*ii«rallj S'anraaent or aiijr similar dialect^ as opposed to 

the S iDskrt fooiid iu a S'uddbavishkatdbhaka. 

Tlie snbject-matter is further diruled into three tinds— ^%*m8 ji 
or inrr4> *TNf«lr or ^tfH 9Lni Pf^lp^H^. The terms arc ex- 
panatory of themselves. The last is of two kinds, aR|t%^ and 
^rn:(t<1^ ( wiiich are explained in the notes )• Independent of 
these 4ivisions thtre is one called arr^^Hrf^tT ( ^Tpinit ) or speech 
from the void ( explained in the notes )• 

2 NETA' OR THE HERO. 

Tlie Hero is reqnired to be modest, decorous, comely, mnnificient 
civil, of sweet address, eloquent, sprung from a noble family, &c.^ 
Heroes are mentioned to be of four kinds, vix, ^iilM > W ? i<^ff^<f t 
^fKvi"^ and ^W^* DhtrodtUta or the Hero of sublime qualities 
is one whor is magnanimous, very profound, patient, not given to 
boasting, self-possessed, of firm resolve, whose high-spirit is con« 
cealed and who is true to his engagements. We are not concerned 
with the other three classes of Heroes here. Each of these Heroes 
may he of one or other of four sorts. He may be ^flj^ or gallant 
I. e. equally devoted to many women though principally attached 
to one; or j[fz *sly* i. e. one who being attached to one lady covertly 
acts iu a way unpleasant to her; or he may be ^? *bold' openly 
making his professions to another, and not ashamed even when 
reproached; or lastly he may be ST^PT ' favourable ' devoted to 
one Heroine only. The >|ftT^nf hero has eight manly qualities— ^jIPTTt 

f*KW, m^^, »ir»rf*. ^^, ^3r^, nnS?^ and 4iztA 

Among the assistants of the Hero the principal is qf^^ the hero 
of the Pataka or episode, clever in discourse, devoted to his master, 
and a little inferior to him iu qualities. Kext comes the Vidus'aka, 
his constant companion, whose business consists in the repartees 
of %vit, in helping his friend in his love intrigues, and thus assisting 
in the general denouement of the play. The third, and of equal rank 
with the Vidus'aka, is Vita who knows one art only and is 

thereby useful to the Hero. The Hero thus equipped may still 

- — ■' ' 



take into Iiis service ministers of sUte and ministers of religion, 
ascetics, allies <&c. as well as ennuclis, uintes, barbarians ( Yaranas ) 
&c. Sometimes there may be a Rival-Hero called liftof f ny who 
is avaricious, Ix^ld, impetiions, criminal and of evil conduct. 

Nayikii or the Heroine who must be iK)ssessed of qualities simi- 
lar to those of the Hero is of three kinds*. Siio may be the wife 
of the hero ( ^qr ) as Situ in the Uttar; or one belonging to an- 
other (3p^ or gr^qr), or a connnon woman ( flf^TP^ or ITDirmf^ ) 
as Vasantasena in the Alrch. The qr^^f inay be a maiden •(m 
called because she is in the power of her guardian) or the wife of 
another. But the latter must not be introduced as the Heroine 
in a playf. The maiden's love, however, better helps the Jiaaa 
and is therefore the most favourite theme with many of the Sanskft 
poets. Farther divisions and subdivisions of the Ndifikd are not 
iutrodnced here as they have very little to do with the construction 
of the drama. For her assistants the Heroine may have a ir^, 
ZS^y vir^^ft, ^fcTiftl^r and others, possessing qualities corresponding 
to those of the friends of the Hero. 

3 RASA OR SENTIMENT. 

Rasa 18 that lasting impression or feeling produced to his over- 
whelming delight in a man of poetic sensibility by the proper action 
of the Vibhdcas and Anuhharas^ as well as the Sdtvika and the 
Vyabhichdribhdv€i8\, Bhdva (ht?) or feeling is th6 complete perva- 
sion of tlie heart by any emotions, whether of pleasure or pain, 
arising from the object under sight. Vibhara (i^^r) or an Excitant 
is that which being perceived nourishes the main sentiment. \t 
is divided into A^ambana, that which is as it were the support 
or substratum of the Rasa • the i)erson or thing with reference to which 
a sentiment arises-snch as the Hero or the Heroine, and UdotjMna 
or what enhances (adds to the development of) the sentiment, such 

*\ye may observe, however, to the honour of the Hindu drama, 
that the Paral^iya' or she who is the wife of another person is never 
to be made the object of dramatic intrigue; a prohibition that would 
have sadly cooled the imagination, and curbed the wit of Pryden and 
Congreve. Wilson. Select Specimens &c Vol. I P. 46. 

«EW: 'I g^5=^mf^HttHh^?[r^Hn5f i ^TRPTr5f?f'»r?!^f*HTftHr^fRf?ll 



as tlie moon, the beauties of the vernal season &c., beauty, deoo- 
rations &c, of the principal characters, in the case of Srngara. 
Anubhdca is the outward manifestatiou of the internal feeling 
throni^h the eyes, face kc. The Slitvika or natural bhdvas are a 
subdivision of the Anuhhdt-a. They are usually mentioned as 
eight in number— ^nrTflr^rj'Jn^T: ?%^ W^^ I 3Ty^^?fr^;=?T^ I 
The Vf/abhtchdn's or the Accessaries arc those bhavas which are not 
strictly confined to any Rasa, but appearing and disappearing, like 
wa^es in the ocean, they serve as feeders to the prevailing senti- 
ment .and strengthen it in different ways. ^ Sthdifibhdva (p^r^pTTf) 
or the Permanent Sentiment of a composition is one-the ocean 
melting all salt into wnter-which not being interrupted by any 
sentiment contrary or akin to its nature occurring at intervals 
converts all of them into its own nature. Now a Rdsa would 
prove contrary to another it the a^'V^ or substratum of both were 
the same. B it as btiF? (principal) and 3T|E (subordinate) a X^ 

mav be mixed with one or more of others. 

There are eight Sthajibhavas, ci^, frO", #^, ^S", «r^rf # H'^T, 
^rrtfjf, and f^^^ on which are based respectively the eight senti- 
ments ^]piT,The Erotic, %^^ The Comic, ^^ The Pathetic, t^% 
The Furioa?, ^ The H;jroic, ^'K[^^ Tli3 Terrible, ?rf>Tfff Th« 
Loathsome, and ar^T The Marvellous. There is a ninth senti- 
ment, that of ^'T The Q lietistic, having ^if tranquillity for its 
Sth:iyibhava But it is not suited to dramatic purposes and rarely 
occurs as a main sentim<^it in a drama. Of these eight sentiments 
TVScXK aud fr^T, ^ and aqr^, *H?€r, and H^R^, and k\% and ^irn 
are akin to each other as they proceed from the same condition of 
the mind. As we are coiicernoi with the Erotic alone, that being 
the prevailing sentiment in Kalidasa's plays, we will say something 
about it here, ^^k is mainly divided into ff^H' or Love in separation 
and ffHPT or Love in union. The former, the Das^ariipaka sub, 
divides into two kiii-ls, 3T'7f^ the Non-consummation of marriage, 
and fH'^Wl the Separation of the lovers deep in love (after marriage). 
The former which arises from the dependent position of.one cr the 
other of the parties or through distance or through the intervention 
of adverse fate, has ten stages, 3TPT«^T, PT'Trr &c. mentioned \xx the 
com.; the latter occurs through ^n'T* ^^f^ or some such cause* 
^n^ jealous anger, arises from a breach in the duties of love (TT^^ptT) 
and may be on both sides ( rarely, however, the Nayaka is mdnt }• 



This ^[^ has several varieties, such as the fvfti^, •fl^fl^^Hr^ Ac. 
It is capable of being dispelled in six ways — HMT HK^ ^%^ ^2^- 
W^Pcft: — ftttd is called j^", W|r or qvw according to the greatness 
or the smallness of the elTort required to make the NajilU give 
it ap. ?Ef>fiT is vfhea the two lovers are in the enjoyment of each 
otlier^s company engagoil in looking at each other, kissing each 
other &c. 

4 THE GENERAL CONDUCT OF THE NATAKA. 

Every dramatic piece opens with a prelude or prologue ( q^f^Tr^^l ) 
itself introduced by what is called the Ndndi. This Nandi according 
to some must suggest the gist of the whole plot. The Sutradhira 
may sometimes retire afer the recital of the N^udi, in which case 
another actor called f^r?^ ( for he establishes as it were the topic of 
the play ) takes his place. In the prelude, which may be^in with 
a brief allusion to the poet's literary attainments, his genealogy Ac.f 
the Sutradhara or the Sthkpaka suggests the subject in the form 
of the Bija, or by a simple beginning, or by naming the character just 

to enter as in the S^dkuntala. He must please the audience with 
sweet songs descriptive of some season and couched in the Bhira* 
tivrtti. The li^ f ^H f is of two kinds-(l) sf^^ as in the Rat., 
and (2) arr^ in which the S&tradhira holds conversation with the 
actress or his assistants bearing on the subject to be introduced. 
This latter is of three kinds of which one is sf^Nrf^^^. When the 
entry of a character is directly indicated by the Su^tradha^ra saying 
*here he enters* that is Prayogatis^aya. 

The prelude being over the piece is commenced being hereafter 
arranged and exhibited in the manner indicated in the three fore- 
going sections. The whole matter should be well determined and 
divided into Acts and Scenes. A Nhtaka may consist of from five 
to tea acts. The Hero should be Dhirodatta. The prevailing 
sentiment should be ^nSTT or ^ (or sometimes ^r^) others being 
introduced as conducive to its development, Nothing should be 
introduced in the play which either misbeseems the Hero or is dis- 
cordant with the main sentiment. An act must not be tiresomely 
long, should be full of Eaaa and introduced by Visfkamhhaha &c. 
according to necessity. Its close is marked by the exit of all 
characters. Such incidents as journeys, massacres, wars &c. should 
not be represented in a play; they may only be indicated. The 
death of the Hero must never be exhibited. This accounts for 
the some what monotonous character of Sanskrt phtys and the 
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absence of tras^cJies in SanskrL* The play should end, a8 it be^an 
with a benediction or prayer, called the Bharatavakya, which ia 
repeated by the principal personages and contains an expression of 
their wishes for general prosperity and happiness. The Unity of 
interest or action must be maintained throughout. As regards the 
language to l)e used in a piece, the Hero and the liigher characters 
speak in Classical Sanskrt, while female and other minor characters 
speak in the different Prakrt dialects. The student will see from 
tlie foregoing sketch, that the characteristic peculiarities of the 
Indian drama are mainly three (1) its peculiar structure; ( 2 ) 
absence of the distinction between Comedy and Tragedy; and (3) 
the diversity of language to be spoken by the characters. 

The above mentioned general characteristics of a Na^taka belong 
with certain modifications to the other divisions of the Riipaka as 
well. Of these we may notice the Prakarana and the Trotaka. 
The plot of a H»l^ should be fictitious and drawn from real life 
in a repntable class of society. The Hero who must be ^C^TW<f 
may be of ministerial rank, or a Brahmatia or a merchant (Vais^ya). 
The Heroine may be a maiden of a noble family, or a courtesan. 
The most appropriate sentiment is the Erotic. Gamblers and other 
low characters sliould be introduced. There should be ten acts. 
The Mai. Mad. and the Mrch, belong to this species. A Tro- 
taka may consist of 6, 7, 8 or 9 acts. The characters to be re- 
presented should be celestial as well as human, as in the Vic. The 
ridiis^aka should take a prominent part in it and be present in 
every act. The prevailing sentiment should be ^nr(T- In other 
particulars it does not differ from the Nataka, 



® Wilson observes — ^They ( the Hindu plays ) never offer a calami- 
tous conclusion, which, as Johnson remarks, was enough to constitute a 
Trageily in Shakespear's days; and although they propose to excite all 
the emotions of the human breast, terror and pity included, they never 
effect tills object by leaving a painful impression upon the mind of the 

spectator. Tlie Hindus in fact have no Tragedy, The absence of 

tragic catastrophe in the Hindu dramas is not merely an uncon- 
scious omission; such catastrophe is prohibited by a positive rule. 
The conduct of wliat may bo termed the classical drama of the 
Hindus is exemplary and dignified. Nor is its moral purport neglected; 
and one of their uTiters declares, in an illustration familiar to ancient 
and modem poetry, that the chief end of the Theatre is to disguise, by 
the iasidious sweet, the unpalatable, but salutary bitter, of the cup* 
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II THE POET 

1 HIS LIFE, WORKS AND POETRY. 

At the ontset it mast be Admitted that we have alwolnteljr 
no trustworthy information regarding the personal history 
of Kklidasa, the brightest jewel of the mine of Indian poets. Tiie 
cariosity of the queriiit who would ask — 'Wliere and when was he 
born' 7 *Wlio were his parents* ? When did he die 7 &€.*-uiu8t 
ever remain unsatisfied. The poet has stadiously observed utter 
silence about himself in his works. Read them howsoever we may^ 
we find no allusion, no incident mentioned that may directly shed 
any light either on his person or any remarkable event of his life. 
In the words of Haxlitt *he was the least of an egotist that it was 
possible to be.' His poetical productions alone stand as an iuimortal 
monument of his surpassing poetic excellence. And we must 
content ourselves with gathering what little information wc can about 
a poet of such world-wide repute from external sources and a few 
incidents found here and there in his works which have a distant 
bearing upon the history of his life. Reserving for a future section 
the question about the date of the poet, we proceed here to state 
the few facts that can thus be known about him. A time-honoured 
tradition supported by internal and external evidence associates the 
name of Kalidasa with tliat of tlie epoch-making king Vikramdditja 
of Ujjayint. The keen interest and the filial love with which the 

poet describes the Mahakala, the Siprii, and the other beauties of 
Ujjayint unmistakably point to the conclusion that he must have 
been a native of that city. And the various covert references to the 
name of Vikrama in fully eulogistic terms which are doubtless 
meant to immortalise king Vikramiulitya are inexplicable 
if that monarch be not regarded as the poet's patron. Kali* 
dasa also betrays considerable acquaintance with court-lifo 
in his works. This circumstance coupled with the fact that 
tliere is no allusion in his writings to the Goddess of Wealth 
having ever frowned upon him shows that he was in affln* 
ent circumstances and had not the misfortune ever to drink the 
bitter cup of poverty. He was a Brahmana by caste and was a 
dsvout worshipper of S'iva though by no means a sectarian. He 
seems to have travelled a good deal, at least in Nothern India. 
For, as Dr. Bhiiu Daji remarks he is the only poet who describes a 
living saffron flower the plant of which grows in Kus'mira. His 
graphic description of the Himalayan scenes loAs very much like 
b 
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that of one who was an eje-witness. Unlike Bhavabhuti and 
manj anotlier brother poet he appears to have enjoyed great popu- 
laritr during his life-time. He was *an admirer of Beld-^ports and 
deecribes t)>eir beneficial effects with the exactness of a true spelts'* 
man\ Tlioagh fond of pleasures he was not the unscrupulous 
Tolnptuary he is supposed to be by some critics* as is clear from 
the msiiy noble sentiments expressed in tlie S^aknntala {cf, 3ff^^- 
^A TTKty^ &c. S'ak. V. and our note a<i /oc). It also appears from 
the saoje play that he was against love marriages though always 
actuated with the most generous sentiments towards the fair sex. 
His works bear further testimony to his considerable acquaintance 
with the Vedaf«, the philosophy taught by the Upanishads, tlie 
Bhagavatglta, the Puranas, the systems of the Sankhya, Yoga, and 
Veda^'uta as propounded by Bodaruyana, medicine and the rudiments 
of astronomy. Beyond these few facts nothritg is known for certain 
about our poet at present. A few conjectures have been advanced a» 
to some other particulars but to test their correctness or otherwise 
falls within the province of the antiquary. 

„. __ . The poet^s silence about himself in his works gave an op- 
His Works . « . • . , x 

portumty to many unscmpufons inferior poets to father 

their own works upon him. The following are notable among the works 

attributed to him:-(l) ^jraRTfTC (2; jrqrc^PTf , (3) r?^'^. (4:) ^^^JT, 

(5) ^njMfy, (6) ftqRff*^ (7) mwR^affer^, (8) ^^\^ (9) ^ITCC- 

y^^^(iO), Aifriu^i g i ., (11) fr?pir^, (i2)^ireri;r, (i8)2vnrFr- 
ft?TO, (14) ^i(mtM<"^4i, (i5j sriinrr'^^, and (16) 3j|f?fPwHr>r. 

Of these the first s^ven are acknowledged by all crrtica to be his^ 
The authorship of 8—1 1 is doubtf ulf (though opinion has been 
drifting to tlie conclusion that thoy are not his) while the rest are 
to be dismissed as the prodnct'ons of some inferior hands. Here 
therefore we are concerned with the first seven alone. The mcst 
convenient and reliable method of studying the development of the 
poet's mind and its relation to his productions would be to read his 
works in tlieir chronolog^*cal order. But we have no external evidence 
whatsoever to ascertain the chronology of Kalidasa's works. It 
must therefore be based wholly on internal evidence. Judged as such 
the works would stand in this order-r-Poems — ▼J*, yHT®. ^^5!^ 
and rf?^. — Plays — ^Jn^o, RTiir^* and wy«TW; or both indiscrimi- 

•As remarked by a writer in Mari^thi who has of late displayed a 
great desire for writing much that is nonsensical and thoughtless. 

t See Mr. Chiplunkar*s essay on Kali, in Marftthi. p. p. 28-29. 
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SpMe will not permit as even to refer to tlieee brieflj. We wHI 
only raaark in ptssing thut the last three are the oatoome of the 
poei's matnred poetie faenlties and riper years. Of coarse we 
shdl deal fatty with the Vie. in a separate section. 

KAlidasa, the immorUl bard of the land of Bharata is^ 
** ^^^ indispntably Uie greatest master mind in Sanskrt poetry* 
His genios has been reoognirad in India from Tery early times.* 
He has been and will erer be enshrined in the hearts of his conntry- 
men as the prince of Indian poets. That his eonntrymen place him 
at ifce head of alt the fianskrt poets nn parallelled and ansnrpassed 
by those who have preceded or followed him is nataral enough; bat 
he has evoked spontaneons oatpoarings of praise and manifestations 
of admiration from the foreign sdiolars and poeU wlio had access 
to his woiks either directly or throvgh the translations. Goethe 
has Tolantaiily bestowed the highest meed of praise on him — so 
mach was he enraptored by the charms of Kalidasa*s Mase and 
strock with his poetic genins. This is what he says aboat the S'lir 
kantala — 

^ Would*ftt thon the yonng year's blossom and the fruits of its 
decline, 
And all bj vhieh tlie soul is charmed^ enraptured, feasted, fed? 
Would*8t thou the earth and heaven itself in one sole name 

combine ? 

I name thee, S^aknntaU, and all at once is said.t ** 

When we remember that Goethe himself was the greatest poet of 
Germany and one of the greatest of the world, w« realise the impor- 
tance of his estimate of our poet. The well-known philosopher and 
traveller Humboldt pronounces the following judgment — **K&lidii8a, 
the celebrated author of the S^iikuntala, is a masterly describer of 
the influence which nature exercises upon the minds of lovers; * * * 
Teftdemess in the expression of feeling and richness of creative 
fancy have assigned to him bis lofty place among the poets of all 
nations'*. The celebrated critic Sdilegel has also assigned him a 
very high position amongst the glorious company of the ^Sons of 
Song'. 

Sevened eminent orientalists have also offered their tribute of 

^ For the opinions of tlie Native Pandits and critics eee our intro- 
duction to Raghii. and the Sanskf t introduction to this play. 

f Af translated from the German by E. B. Eaatwick. 
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praise to onr Indian Shakespeare, as Sir WilHatn Jones was the tirst 
to call him — the verv comparison of Kdlidisa to Shakespeare is the 
highest form of enlogy that could be bestowed upon him by foreign 
critics. Sir Monier Williams while writing about the S'4kuntAla 
thus expresses himself-^'No composition of Kulidasa displays more 
the richness of his poetical genius, the exuberance of his imagina- 
tion, the warmth and play of his fancy, his profound knowledge of * 
the human heart, his delicate appreciation of its most refined and 
tender emotions, his familiarity with the workings and counter- 
workings of its conflicting feelings — in short more entitles him to 
rank as the Shakespeare of India'. Prof. Lassen — ^wc are sorry 
for want of space we cannot quote him fully— calls him ^the bright* 
est star in the firmament of Indian (artificial ?) poetry'.* Wo thus 
find that Kalidasa has established his sovereignty in the hearts of all 
alike. Now it may be asked 'what is there in K4lidasa which esta- 
blishes his undisputed claim to the highest honour which is thus 
l>e$towed upon him Y Unless this question is answered satisfactorily 
Kalidasa*s merits as a poet cannot be said to be determined. We have 
discussed this question in the last section of oiur introduction to the 
S'a'kuntala to which the student is referred. 

Now we shall briefly consider Kalidasa^s poetry, his style and 
diction in general. His poetic genius has brought Sanskrt poetry 
to the highest elegance and refinement. His style is peculiarly 
pure and chaste. It has neither the laxity of the Puranas nor the 
extravagant colouring of later poems. It is unartificial and chara- 
cterised by brevity consistent with perspicuity. An unaffected simpli- 
city of expression and an easy flowing language mark his writings 
which are embellbhed with similes unparallelled for their beauty and 
appropriateness, and pithy general sayings. His diction is mark- 
ed by absence of long compounds, involved constructions, and over- 
wrought rhetoric, and by very few puns. Kalidasa excels other poeta 
in his description of the sublime and the beautiful. It is a principle 
recognised by all modem cridcs that 'Nature must be the life and 
essence of poetry'; and in respect of this Khlidusa may bo 
said to be essentiaUy a poet of Nature (of course in the limited 
sense of the term which it is possible to attach to it in those times 
of gay luxury and general prosperity). He describes with most 
effective touches the gorgeous scenery of the mountain Himlllaya — it^ 
snow-clad and mineral-covered summits, the peaks where sunshipo 

® Lassen's Alterthumskunde, Band ii. p. 458. For the quotation see 
Dr. Bhau D4ji*s Literary remains p. 2, 
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ercr reigns, tbe fragrant tnd cool breeze) Mowing there, the wilds 
with the hunters, the mask deer, the potent herbs shedding histre 
at night, the Chamara deer, the Mknasa Uke Ac.; and his descrip- 
tion of the Ganges and the peaceful liennitage life is very striking 
and life-like. His descriptive powers are great and some of the 
scenes in the S^ak. the Meg. and the Rag. are so cnclianting as to 
hoU his readers spell-4x>and. 

2 KA'LIDA'SA AND BHAVABHC'TI. 

The only dramatic poet whom we can compare with Kalidasa is 
Bhavabhtiti; and although as a poet on the whole we may place 
Kalidasa above Bhavabhuti, as a dramatic poet the palm is certainly 
disputed with him by the latter. Nay, the tide of o]iinion among 
the Pandits once ran so high as to decidedly declare in favour of 
Bhavabhuti, as the author of the Uttar*. These two poets are justly 
regarded as the leading dramatists in Sauskft. Both are most 
original poets gifted with g^ius of the highest order. Both are 
masters of the natural style of poetry and both are equally happy 
IB their choice of words. True that Bhavabhi^tTs style is rather 
daborate and in a few places marked by long compounds, but in 
that the poet was unconsciously yielding to the tendency of his age. 
If Kalidasa has more fancy and imagination Bhavabhiiti is more 
sentimental and passionate. Kalidasa excels in depicting the sen- 
timent of Love (^nrrr) while Bhavabhiiti is in his element when 
depicting the sentiments of Pathos (^IT^) and Heroism (4t). 
Neither, however, is much inferior to the other in depicting what 
may be called the other's forU. As Dr. BUmdftrkara remarks, Hhe 
former suggests or indicates the sentiment which the latter expresses 
in forcible language. In the words of Sanskrt critics Kklidasa's 
Rasa is conveyed or Abhivyakta by the lakshya or vyavgya sense 
of words while Bhavabhuti*s is conveyed by the Foc^Aya sense'. Kali- 
dasa*s may be described as the synthetical method of poetry as 
opposed to Bbavabhfiti's which is analytical. We shall give a few 
quotations in illustration of what we have said above. When Dush- 
yanla sees S^akuntala after love has wounded his heart, he simply 
says — *3)$ »N%^PT^^* P- 70 (see also our note on this); but 
compare Bhavabhuti.(Mal. MaM. III. 16) 



• C/. the memorable line ^^ ^nr^% H^^aftll?«T?f I For an 
interesting anecdote which makes the two poets exist coutemporanc- 
ously with each other see Dr. Bluindarkar*s preface to Mai. Mad. 
p. p. 6-7. 
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Here the feeling is the same bat the different forms of it are 
described. Comp. the scene between Dnshjanta and S'aknntala 
when left alone with what Mad. says wlien M&lat! embraces him in 
the disguise of her friend 9Rfir^. 



Cf, also and as an instance of Bhavabhiitfs forcible stjie the 
first effect produced on Madhara on seeing Malatt« He sajs, 

Compare farther the meeting of Dnshjanta and S'aknntalli ( p. 
86. m^ I ^wPr *c). with that of Madhayaand Malatt — (;t<T: ^rflr- 

wf: 4c. ) imiTK epf^>i ) ^t^irfw HRji^^n. *® » Prvt^ft 5^ *<^ 

VIII. 1, 2. Again he says— arf^ PfraTT^— 
and 

We have drawn upon the Mai. Mad. because like the S^ak. it is 
a lore play* It may be* as Dr. Bhanda^rkar remarks, that Bliara* 
bhuti has modelled the love of MaMhara and Ma^ati upon that 
of Bashyanta and S^akantali. Bat the lore of MaMliava is more 
letherial than thai of Doshyanta and pnrhaps Bhavabln&ti as 
a poet is more letherial than Kklidasa. Bhayabh^ti^s delineatk>a of 



* Mara'thi atudents will do well to jread Mr. Ghiplftnkar*a essays on 
the two poets. 
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^he sentiment of pathos is «iinpljr nnpiralldlei ( c/. ^iTf^ Hfi]^^ 
^ 9r3[^). As a poet of nstnre and as a deseribor of tlie pieUiresqne 
lie is not inferior to Kdlida'^sa. The plays of Ka'iida'sa on the wliole 
do not much aim at givin-^ a realistic picture of tlie life of the 
soctetj of his tinies; Bliavabliiiti*s do. The characters of KiUidtoi 
are more romantic and idealistic in their conception, those of 
Bharabhdti more realistic and varied. 

3 THE DATB OF THE POET. 

We torn now to the much vexed qncstion abont the date of K4K<^ 
dasa and thanks to the labonrs of Prof. R. N. Apte and Mr. Nan- 
dargikar, it may now be said to have been finally established. But 
we have neither the time nor space at our disposal even to fuUy 
qnote their arguments on the point. We shall therefore give a brief" 
summary of the main arguments On which they (and especially 
the former) have based th^ir conclusions. Tradition msntions Kili- 
dasa as a contemporary of king Vikramaditya, as one of the nine 
gems at his Court. King Vikramkditya, who was an epoch-maker, 
founded the era known after him, which is almost universally 
accepted as commencing with 56 B. C. A few antiquarians,* how- 
ever, do not accept this as the correct date of that monarch but 
bring him down to A. D. b-L-L propounding a theory of their 
own which is known as 

THE KORUR THBORT. 

544 A n ^^® battle of Kornrt marks a turning point in 
Indian history, Vikram^itya Tiaving defeated in it 
the Mle99has. Mr. Fergusson held that to commemorate this 
important event an era was invented and that its beginning was 
placed back six hundred years. So he supposed the true date of 
Vikramaditya to be A. D. 544; and this theory for a time held 
sway ; for, for a long time after the researches of scholars had com- 
menced in the field of ancient Indian chronology, no inscription was 

discovered bearing a date prior to 600 of the Yikrama era. Sncli 

"^ — -- 

^ K&lidisa was once unscnipulotiRly dragged to the 11th century 
A. D. by some Western scholars. But the discovery of the AlKnle in- 
scription at once furnished the 7th century A. D. as the downward limit 
of the poet*8 date. 

f About this battle there is no evidence other than of AllHruni*; but 
Dr. Max Mailer says Albiruni does not invent battles, but tells us what 
he was told. 
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an in9cription however has been lately discovered,* piz. the Manda- 
^r Inscription' dated in the year 494 of the Vikraina era. 
Its great siupport beiti^ tluis taken away the Kornr Theory colapses 
and the tiine-hononred authority of the traditionary acconnt remains 
nnsliaken. Tiien there is 

THE THEORY OF THE NINE OBMS. 

Nine eminent men called *the nine gems' adorned the Conrt of 
Vikramhiitya. Or the^e Aninradeva or Amarasiniha is said to 
hare lived between the visits to this country of Fa Hian and 
Hioaeti Tlisang in 414 A. D. and 642. A. D. respectively. For 
in Fa Ilian's time the great shrine at Gaya, which an inscription 
fuiys was bailt by Amaradeva, was not in existence while it has been 
referred to in the acconnt of the travels of the second Chinese pil- 
grim. Variihamihira is supposed to have died in 587. On the 
evidence of these dates of the contemporaries of the poet Dr. Kern 
who is a strons^ snpporter of this theory places Kalidasa in the 
latter half of the sixtli century. Next there is 

THE THEORY OF RBMAISSAilCB. 

propounded by Dr. Max 2^(iiller. He divides the whole Sanskrt 
literary period into two parts, the first beginning with the Vedas 
and ending with the first century of the Chirstian era. Then comes 
what the great Doctor calls * an interregnum ' a period during which 
foreigners invaded India and so the literary genius was dormant. 

Dr. Max Muller places the Renaissance of Sanskrt learning in the 
6th century A. D. with the reign of VikramaMitya. The period 
called * Interregnum ' was really speaking not destitute of literary 
prodnctivity, as has been shown by Drs. Peterson and G. Bahler, 
and therefore if Ksilidasa is to be considered as the first poet of the 
new school he mnst be placed considerably earlier than Dr. Max 
Mailer does. This theory also is weakened by the fall of the Kornr 
flieory. Thus these two theories cannot be regarded as perfectly 
soandy whereas the theory of the nine gems is but imperfectly put 
forth, and not without many a priori conclusions and speculations 
as to probabilities. If the tradition about the nine gems proves any 
thing beyond doubt it proves the connection of Kalidasa with king 
Yikramaditya, being corroborated by other kind of evidence, such 
as the covert allusions to that king in the Vic. &c. As for the 
contemporaneity of the nine gems the tradition cannot be trne. 

* Dr. PetersoD*s Essay on Panini. 
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There are some minor things which have been pushed into the 
controversy.* These are the alleged covert references to Dbgniga 
and Nichula in the Meghadi'ita, the former a foe and the latter a 
friend of Kalida^sa, the identity of Matrgitpta, a king of Ka'shmtr 
and Kalidttsa (for, names in Sanskrt arc often titles and Matrgapta 
lit. ^protected by the mother* may also be taken as K&ligupta or 
Kalidasa), and the supposed astronomical references in the works 
of Ksdidasa to the astronomical theories of A^ryabhatta who lived 
in 476 A. D. Prof. Apte has examined all these at some length 
and on the first point he comes to the conclusion that Ding^hga 
and Nichula were not contemporaries of the great Knlidasa, but 
must have been contemporaries of some other Knlidasa. On the 
second point he observes tliat Matrgupta and Ka^ida'sa were two 
different persons, since they are differently quoted by Kshemendra 
and other writers and commentators (and among them Ra'ghava- 
bhatta). The supposed astronomical references have really no as- 
tronomical significance at all and it cannot bo said tliat Ka^da'sa 
was acquainted with the astronomical works of A'ryabhatta. Mr. 
K. B. Pa'thak, the latest exponent of the 6th century theory re- 
peats the argument given above but principally grounds hb conclu- 
sion on his theory about the Hn^na kings allusion to whom is made 
by the poet in the Raghuvams'a. He argues that since there is no 
mention made of the Hunas in the Ramayana, the conclusion follows 
that Kalida'sa unconsciously refers to the Hu^na kings of his own time 
who held sway over the Punjab and Ka'shmir, and especially to 
Mihirakula who about the year 532-538 retired to the Punjab after 
his overtlu*ow by Yas'odharman and Bala'ditya. But this rests 
merely on assumption; for there are references to the Himas even in 
Mah. Bha'. Prof. Apte has also shown that just beyond Bactria 
or the threshhold of ancient India, the Hfinas had constituted a 
powerful empire from the middle of the Srd century B. G, to the 
end of the 1st or the 2nd century A. D, 

VatsabhiUi, the author of the Handesor inscription copies several 
ideas from Knlidasa, the latter must therefore have lived prior to 

> ■ 

^ For some of the anecdotes referring to KAlidiisa in connection 
with this point see intro. to Ragliu. p. U. 

t Notable among these is fPT^r ft- ijq: ^Rr^ff *^rt?5HKJiqrfTr ^ft:iT?r: 
sTJITf^:, where wrm is wrongly translated as *the shadow of the earth' 
its correct significance being 'a reflection* as clearly interpreted by 
XaIU, The word ^pff is similarly used in S^ak. Ylf, 32, 
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472 A. D. Again Asv^aglioslia th« author of a life of tlio great 
Baddha in Sanskpt has nnmerons pasf«gc8 similar to those occnrring 
in the works of KaHida^sa. Now Ka^iida^a was an original poet 
borrowing his subjects from Valmiki and otlier ancient authors, 
Ac^ragos'ha was more of a philosopher than a poet and maj with 
greater probability be supposed to have borrowed his ideas from 
Ka'lida^sa. The date of As'vagosha is given as 78 A. D^ and if 
we sappose him to have borrowed from Ka'^lida^sa the latter will 
have to be placed earlier than 78 A. D. And in this view Dr. 
Peterson also concurs when he says ' Ka'lida'sa stands near the 
beginning of the Christian era, if indeed he does not overtop it. ' 

There is also internal evidence pointing to the same conclusion. We 
have first tlie evidence obtained from the state of the law of inheritance 
and the penalty for theft as they are indicated in passages in S^alcu. 
The pa.«sage in the sixth Act of the drama announcing the death of 
themerchant Dhanamitra and his dying heirless, seems to Prof. Apte 
t-o refer to a period when the widow of a deceased person could not 
inherit his estate. Such a period is to be found only before the 
Christian era, when Manu, Apastambha and Vasishtha held sway, 
and Brhaspati S'ankha, Likhita and Ya^jnavalkya had not yet 
written their codes. The penalty for theft as indicated in the pro* 
logoeto the sixth act seems to have been the extreme one, it being the 
theft of a jewel. There is abo a passage of similar import in the 
Vic. (sfirHHI ^^TrrrT &c. V. 1.) in which the feathery thief that had 
6t<J«i away the king's favourite gem is referred to. The penalty 
for theft has been from time to time mitigated with the progress of 
eivilisation. Mann and A^pastambha lay down the extreme penalty, 
the option of fine being introduced later on as we find it in the 
Smrti of Brhaspati. These two circumstances tend to show that 
Kalida^sa flourished at a period which is anterior to Brhaspati, 
the latter being generally placed in the first century A. D. 

Prof. Apte further calls attention to the fact that there is no refe« 
renee to the Nya^ya philosophy in the works of Kalidasa (except 
perhaps is Rag. XII [ 1 in which the word ^Ts^^JfT (air^niT) occura 
but which the poet miglit have borrowed from the Sa^nkhya) and 
coocludas that he must have lived before the development of that 
phOosophy. Then again we have the evidence of style. The artificia* 
lity of dirtion and the fondness for long compounds and doublfi 
meaning words which mark the writings of Dandin ( who in his 
)ii^vjfid|ir»^a says that an abundance of compounds forma t^e yerj^ 
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strength of poetry ), Baua. Bharabuti ( 7Ui centar A. D.) and 
other DiediaB\'al writers, are enttrclj absent in Kiltdiia, a faet 
wlitch shows that he must be placed some six or seven centaries 
befoie theui-a period necessarj to cause such a revolution in the 
art of literary composition considering the scanty means of the pro« 
pagation of learning in those times. From the above mentioued 
few facts it is abundantly clear that Ka'lida^sa lived in the 1st 
century B. C. at the latest ( the upward limit of his date being 
SCO B. C. according to some writers). 



Ill THE PLAY. 

1 GENERAL REMARK. 
The Vikramorvas^a is the second of the three dramas attributed 

to Kalidi/sa. That the play is an emanation from tlie 
Remarks ^^^ ht^nd as the Abhijna'na s^aknntala is doubted by no 

critic. It is a love drama and belongs according to the 
Sa'hityadarpaiia to that subdivision of dramatic compositions which 
are known as ' Trotakas ' (a division not perhaps known to tlie poet 
himself ). The language employed in it displays all tl>e elegance 
and the beauties of Kalidasa*s style and is second but to that in 
the S^akuntala. H. H. Wilson thus compares the two plays — *^ The 
subject of each is taken from heroic mythology, and a royal demi- 
god and nymph of more than human mould are the hero and heroine 
of either; there is the same vivacity of description and tenderness of 
feeling in botli, the like delicate beauty in the thoughts and extreme 
elegance in the style. It may be difficult to decide to which the 
palm belongs ( that it belongs to Sak. no body now donbts-Bd.)- 
but the story of the present play is perliaps more skilfully woven 
and the events rise out of each other more naturally than in S'aku- 
ntala, while on the other hand, there is no one personage in it so 
interesting as the heroine of that drama/' We may fnrther observe 
that we notice in both almost the same elevation of tlie poet's genius, 
the same richness of imagery, the same chaste style ef composition 
and the absence of any forced construction or offensive conceit, tlie 
same command over language and felicity of expression, the same 
ardent love of the beautiful and the same power of penetration into 
the inmost recesses of the human heart and its conflicting feeUngs. 
The Yicramorvas'iya abounds in beautiful descriptions especially of 
scenery. Popular saying and pithy maxims season the conversa- 
tional portion, and its language though less refiaed and elaborate 
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than in the S'ak. is neither tumid nor low. The metres which are 
mostly of the shorter kind are very innsical and full of variety. 

The mastery of Knlidasa in the choice of comparisons* is conspi- 
cuously soen in this play. Among the most striking passages arc 
to be noted his comparison between the king and the sun as to 
their work and midday rest ( II. 1), further between the king and 
the leader of the elephant herd (IV. 25), between Urvas'l carried 
away by anger and the foaming torrent ( IV. 28 ) and between 
Urr. and the creeper ( IV. 38 ). Other similes of exquisite taste and 
gracefulness are those with which he illustrates the recovery of Urv. 
from the swoon ( I. 7 ), the anxious waiting of her friends ( I. 10), 
and her expected meeting with them (I. 12 ), the aspect of the 
East at moon-rise ( III. 6 ), the approach of N>rada ( V. 19 ) and 
others too numerous to note here but which we have taken care to 
point out in the notes. We cannot however close these remarks 

without referring to the passage in which the royal dignity shared by 
father and son is compared with the Ganges dividing her waters 
between the Himalaya and the ocean. 

It would be found tliat the Vikramors^a satisQes most of the 

conditions laid down in the first section of the intro- 

Technical ^j,^^iQ,j ^ j\^q pjny opens with a benediction which 

also suggests the subject matter and closes with th% 
usual Bharatavdkf/a, The gr^tf^^ introduces the heroine to the 
hero a:id love germinates between them. The final object is their 
uuion in wedlock. The ground for the seed was prepared, in the 
case of the king, when the Apsarases gave him a lively description 
of Urva/i's charms. The seed is cast when the king and Urvas'i 
see ef.ch other (see p. 16). It takes up the whole of the first Act 
and the prolo.:rue to the second Act. The STf^TS^^fN^ fills up 
the whole of the second Act and a portion of the third Act, as far 
as p. Ti>. The seed sprouts up in this which is marked by the 
Vidiis'aka and Chitralekha, and by the Cheii and the queen. The 
effort or pray at na is implied in Mr^^ri^*c. II. 2 The search for 
means to tlie desirol end, Urvas'i's departure at the summons from 
her u'r«i:indtheq«ieeii's interference notwitlistanding forms the Bindu. 
Tiie iT^af^ K^i'^s from where i\\Q Pratimukha closes and ends 
with the departure of the queen (p. 87). The seed is sliown to 
♦▼row furtlicr in as much as the king has from Urvas'l an actual 

• TUc siiuilds of Ka'lida'sa are considered to bt the happiest in the 
lan«m\ge. U£. the traditionary opinion of the Sa'tris — 

zv^ ^n^OT^ wtdrfrrfi i ^'^^: to^?'-I »!r^«P?T ^r^Jjrnr: II 
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coiitesiiiou of hor love. There in hope of success ( TTQ^^ ) as tho 
obstacle from tlic queen is removed. This Saiidlii, however, isi 
chnnicteriTscd by the absence of the Patakii. The HT<T^9/^ 
actually liegins with Urva^'i's entrance ( p» 88 ) and extends to the 
close of tlic fourth Act. There is f^^r^Tflfr or certain attainment 
but it is obstructed by Urva^^i's meUDiorphosis. The FH%f^Rf^^ 
^>ccu(iies the List Act of our play. In it all the fore-going nrrang*!- 
uicuts terminate in the happy union of the husband, wife and son. 

Tlie action which is less varieil than that of the S'ak. is progres- 
sive in its main parts and sustains the interest to the last although 
imc with the same degree of intensity throughout. The intnxluctiou 
of a rival wife, and the love-meetings and their interruptions which 
form a ueoessary ingredient of love plays excepting in a few cases, tho 
description of female beauty and of the fec4ings of the two ltjver», 
the coutrivr:nce of making one party overhear the conversation or 
Uie soliloquy of the other, are much the same in this as in other 
|*lay8. In making the queen give up her jealousy apparently with- 
out any adequate cause tlie poet has perhaps counted a littlt tOi> 
much on the nobility of her mind and the good senseof the audience. 
A curious feature of Kalidtisa's plays is that the Vidushaka plays 

a conspicuous part in the Mai., is a mediocre iu thi:^ play and aa 
almost nonentity in the S'iikuntala. 

With regard to the extraonlinary number of the Pnik/ta 
passages found in the fourth Act in some editions, it must be obser 
ved that they are not genuine. We have shown these to be inter 
polations (see notes to qftf^. p. 151). It is a strange coincidence 
that both, the third Act of the S^ik and the fourth Act of the present 
play, should have been tampered with by meddlesome scribes or poets. 

2 THE PLOT. 

Purtiravas, the son of Budha and Ila and king of Pratishthiina 
is the hero of the play. His queen is Auf/inari, daughter of Kn- 
s^iraja. Urvas'i, a nymph of heaven is the heroine. 

Prelude — After the NdncA and the announcement of the phiy 
the shrinks of heavenly nymphs crying for help are heard. 

Act I. 
Scene-Pm/C- of the Uemakc^ta Mountain, 
King Pururavas while driving back to the earth after having 
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paid Itts rrs(>ccU lo tbe Jivdic Hun heam (he shrieks of the njmpfift 
and a^ks them ivhat kind of help they need. Learning from them 
Hiat the sciznre of tlietr friend Urvas'i along with Chitralekh.i 
l>y Ke>tii \\s\d tlie came of tiioir distress he sets out against the demon 
flie njmrhs promisii g to wa't for him on tiie peak trf the Heuia- 
kutar iHonntain. Prei^rutly the king retarnes successfully with Ur- 
xaji'i ami Chirrnlekliif. On then* way baek Urvas'i recovers from 
her swo«>n^ tlie king is captivated with her peerless charms; she with 
his nol*ility; iK>it her however, know^ the real feeling of the other. 
'i hey meet the oiher ffjtnplis. OiiiirAratha, the Gandbarra kiu^ 
who was deputed bv ludra to rescue the nymph, arriies, congratd* 
fates the kir.c: and ukvUes him and Urvas'i to hearer»« Tfi«) 
kin? very aHirteoti^iy excuse^i himself; the nymphs depart. Ur- 
ras^t pretcinls to be cnught by a creeper atid casts a longing glauiie 
at tiK* kitig which the Lutcc returns with eq^mU affectimu 

Act Tf^ 

ScESE r, Eun'rons of the VrMA^NAPrATcyyiuND.i Paiace^ 

Th<» king refurri? to his city but his heart is wounded by Lovev 
His fjueen marks the altered state of his mind and asks one of 
t'.er maids to learn the kirii^'s secret from his intimate friend 
iluni^dka, Tlie foc»Ii>h Vidu^'ka betniv* tlie l<>ve of kis friend, 

Sgexe ir. Hie I'rivide garden ryf the pahfce of 
Pdrl'ravas at Prat/aga, 

The king on his parr pining ifl'lcr Ur^as'i seeks with X'^idiisfiikir 
rest in the pleasure garden. There he tinbcsoms the red statef 
fti hL« mind t.» his friend. At about the same time Urvas'i irresiV- 
til»ly drawn by her own heart comes accompanied by Chitralekh.-i 
to tlie ganieii, where the two remaining invisible by their dii'iue 
power overhear the cot»veisatioiv between* the k4ngand Vidus'haka- 
U.rva^^i discovering that the king is uncertain as to- her own 
feeling avows her luve to him by means of a birch-leaf and then 
delights him with lH?r presence. She i«, however, suddenly called 
away by a summon? from the loid of tlie gcnis' about to- witness a* 
performance. In tlie meanwhile the queen being apprised of the 
king's love for the heavenly courtesan by her maid Nipni^ika coniei 
accoiiipanied by her in search of the king in order to ascertain 
the fa^t herself. Through Manavaka^s carelessness the birch- leaf 
which was committid to his care falls into her hands and she enter* 
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«;rit i»^ wiUi jealous a^Af^f.-r, TIji: kin;; <*iulcav<»urs in v»iii Uy pacify 
rot; but hopes iliat site iiiav f^o*>A !«l.*;it as sin* Jias o|v>iily slight** I 
i'N pruslration. 

Ao III. 

In the perform line* < xluliiU'd l«y (lio -luy r>!i:ir:i(u iH-rju-n tli«r 
^ ••iiv<!tily RsscJiiMy CJrvas'i vvh') j.-'ayc I IjaKslin;! :>lii;iiMi>s in li'-r 
^f^••<H:h. For, when qu(St.u)ti(^l l>> Mrnak.'i *^^u> iwitl (1n» pad « if 
V;ir'ini-*ciii whoui hnyi fli<»ii *i«'( lliv licfivi' M.»* x\».r.! • '<»:i Pnni'ravji**' 
i:i<5<<»ji<l of '0:1 l*uriisliottania* *t?oa|K' her );)».<, Kiirajiicil at this <]»#' 
^ay-f* (lonojinc<*s a cnr}!<? upc>n her doprixinir hrr th<'rf'!»y of lier n»- 
hi<l«'Tit*e in the upper v.^rhl. Sh'\ howcv* r, {in«ls f.»\oiir nilh fiiJra 
\v]io gracii'-usly allows her to n-pair to rh(» iii^ii'.rch, h'm ally in 
I'aitlcs, and remuiii with him till hv liiJioltls I ho olVspring slic shall 
l"*ar Iiim. Some time after this TrNas'i dressisl as nn ahidydnLd 
-Mines, with Oliitrahtklta to the Maniharinva p:ihi;'e to pay a visit to 
'o»^ kingb'it remaining invisible wateliits iho hiisinors goiiig on there. 

SoESE II. — Pari of the JO) den f>/lfu> Paivck. 

The rpicen as was antii-ipateJ by the kl:ig f* c^< veni'j'*>'» anl 
Hishes to make amends for her conduct under the pretext of a v-- 
,'ijiious performance which she names *l*riy5inupras:idftr.a'. SIh^ 
MMids word to the king requesting him to be pe:^ei»t at the Mani- 
harmya palace where she wishes to i*r/r.;hip the moon. The kinj; 
' onsen ts and repairs to the terrace of tlio palace :• uonivanied by ih»' 
Vidus^aka. The queen duly appear.s, performs the ceremony and 
iit its concius'ion gives her consent to the king's marri:ige \\i«h I'r- 
va?i i. The king assures her that he will l>e ever true 10 h^T. I»ut 
ih<* qn«»en departs 10 take her rrical af'or a whole «iay'.s last. 

r'rvas'i who was a witness of the whole scene now st,e;.s forward 
*isddy an I is happily united with th<? king. Thereupon Clii.ralekiri 
rt':]uesting the kin^» to treat her fn<:n I kindly returns to ntmrgtf. 
VidiWaka too withdraws under some plea and llie king and l'rva«?'l 
retire to n^t. 

Act IV. 

This act is a kiud of melodrama and is quite e>:oeptional in dra- 
?i*alic plays. 

Scene — Tk^ g rotes o/GAsnnAiviA'nAXA nwuritaif, 

Ai't/if years are gone in happy union Urvas'i goes \fith tiie king 
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t--* the Gaiulliamadanii-forcst to sport. There the king happens to 
fix his g!ance for a moment !i|H)n a Vidyddharn»^\r\, This rouMei) 
the jealnuii wrath of Urvas^i, who di.sdaining^ tlic kin^V apologies 
It^aves him and nnmindfully enters the proseribed environs of the 
;^'rovc >acreil to Kartikejra. The ciirne of tlic deity at once take.^ 
effect and she is transformed inb> a creeper. Ignorant of this llie 
kifi!!^ mad with grief roams throngh tlie forest asking every object 
he meets with, animate or inanimate, to give him some tidings of his 
l-eloved or to restore her to him. In the eonrse of ]iis ranihK«s he 
finds the gem Sangamaniya (the nniter of separated lovers ) With 
that jewel in liand he embraces « certain creeper which he fancies 
:-) lie his beloved, and oh wonder! the very instant the met amorphous 
i< niidohe and the creeper retvuusformed into the lovely nymph* 
With eyes closed the king enjoys the tonch and when he ojwn:» 
them nfti^r s«->n)e time whom shonld he behold bnt the darling of hiV 
heart! Urvas^i excnses herself in suitable terms and then they go 
h;v"k to Pratishthima riding a clond which Urvab'i changes into a 
Lalioon 1 y h»r snperhnman power. 

Act V. 

ScKSE. — Palace of Puru'ravas. 

The king was hailed back to the city with rejoicings by the 
citizens. lie ruled peacefully over his subjects securing their 
.i??'»cti(ni5 and loyalty; and cxceptin;^ n son there was nothing 
^vantinar to complete his happiness; and i>xe\\ this blessing he was 
foon lo have. A few days after the king's retnni the jewel of reunion 
ii? cani"d luvay by a vulture. The king tries to shoot the bird but 
i? esc;ipe>. Soon after report is brought to the king sitthig in com- 
iaiivwiihthe Vid. of the bird's l)eini:: shot by an arrow from 
M! unknown hand. The gem and the arrow are produced and from 
ilie in^criptioi> on the arrow the shooter is found to l>c none bnt 
1 he king's own son .V'yus. The king is lost in wonder mingksl 
•vich joy, but does not know how to account for the fact. He, 
however, remembers that on one occasion , when he ])erformed 
.1 sacrifice in the Nimi:»ha forest, lie was separatetl from Urvas'i before 
wjiich time she had betrayed some faint marks of pregnancy. 
The Vid. attributes the fact to the mystic nature of divine beings, 
.lust at the time the arrival of a female ascetic with a \^y from 
the hennitage of the sage Chyavana is announoed) they are imme- 
diately admitted to the royal presence. At the sight of the bey 
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llie k:iig U^U a strAiige eiii'itioii riso within liim. Urvts'i i^ 
Ront for. When she Arriw.s tlie female nxcotic hands orcr tho 
h<»y to hor anil ri»|mirs to the forest. Urvas'i then explains In 
the king h »\v slie was eonimanded hy Inrlra to ^toy with him 

till he i<honld mo tho fsice of a sou born of her, an«l how, afmiil 
of early separation she handed over the b(»y to fuii^e C?liyavanM 
for heinij c<ltiea<a1. and adds *now that yon have Keen the face of 
your $>>n KC[i:irat:on is inevitable; 1 must i^o back to my master.' 
The revelation phni'^es all into s<irrow. In his heavineKn of hean 
the kin*^ determine.^ niH>n leading a fore.^t life after putting hi'* fimi 
in his )i):u'e. At this crisis Nlirada arrives from Indni with ti 
mossajL^f! i4) i\u\ king that he sh.'udd not l»»y down the »«'ej;trc so 
Kooii and that L'rvas^i slioidd U*ar him couipnny till death Tin* 
message is reoMvcd with heiirt-rdt thatiks. After the delivery of thf 
message Narada in ace<»nlance with lndra*8 wishes iustals: t-hc young 
priu'-e a yvrard\n and unmixed joy erowus the wliole bustuesif. 
The usual Blmruturu,'H^t t4>rminates the drama. 

The chief points in the development of the plot are: — (1) The 
Kesruo of Urvas'i mu I the sgitattnl state of the hearts of the two 
lovers; (2) th«.' t)!»slni'iion in the nympirs upward posROgc whi.li 
deepens (lit* feeling of love: (o) Vidiis'aka's betrayal of the king's 
U>Vf; (4) the enrse of [Uuirata; (5) the interfcrcnre aud permi.***- 
ion of ludra; ((I) UrvasTs avowal of her love; (7) The falling of 
the hirch-leAf into the hands of the queeii; (7) the quceuV indignant 
tfcoruing of her husband's prostration and her conficquent remorse: 
' !)) the consent of the queen; (10) Kurtikiya's eurso aud Urvas^i'ti 
trnnsfurmation into a viu"; (11) the gem of union and Urvas'ls 
restoration; (12) the vulture; (U5) the Ta| asi's arrival with the 
iHiv; (14) auti the final f.Hvo'jr shown by Indra. 

Ji is very dilVkidt in determine the exact time required bv tliti 

events represented in the play. The approximate age of 

the kiu.uf's son is given in the fifth Act which is about twelve 

yt-ars, so that the whole acti<»u spreads over a period of about four 
leen years. The business in the first three Acts each of which 
de>cril)esa doy'^ events is a«'complisli(»<l in about twenty dayp. Fn»m 
the m:\r»y references to the spring season in these three Acts 

( f^w^mtiYTn^ n ^-v- <^c. p. 19. II. 4, O; TU. 2rFP?Tr5p?T't H^"»T«Tjf'( 

«V. p. 91, «&c. ) the events in the first Act seem to refer to tlic first 
i}T second day of Chaitra as the creepers have not yet fully vcsumoU 
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their fernal beaut/ ( (iTrTrfH: MAtlHT^ !• 12. ). The description of 
moonriae iu the third Act eridently refers to the foartli day of the dark 
half of a month (probably Cbattra) which is a fasting day and on which 
tbe moon appears like a khandamodaka. About a fortuight^s inter- 
val seems to have gone between Urvas^f s first meeting with tlie- 
king and her second visit to him. The events iu the third Act 
immediately succeed those related in the previous Act. A very long 
petiod-about thirteen years-seems to separate the fourth Act from 
the third. The incidents mentioned in the fifth Act follow closely 
u|ioa the king's return to his capital. 

3. THE SOURCES OF THE PLOT 

AXD THE CHANGES E^FFECTRD BY KA^LIDA^SA, 

Pururavas is mentioned for tlie first time along wstb Manu ht 
Rg^eda L 31. 4, where be is called ^beneficent (g|^)' snd a friend 
of Ag^i. His love with the Apsaras Urvas^f is described in lan- 
guage very ol>scnre rn Rg. X. 95 in wliieh he requests the nymph 
once more to bless him with her company thus implying his previ- 
ous separation. In the 1 8th verse the gods address him as the 
son of Ida (IU) and proDitsc him happiness in heaven and their 
company if he would propitiate them with oblations. See Mtivr, 
^soskrt Texts vol. V. p. p. 286, 421. In the S^utapatha Bnih- 
mana IF. 5. I. an interpretation of hymn 95 is given which b 
itself not mnch clear either. Tlie student will get an idea of the 
Vedic version of the story from Sayanacharya^'s introduction to the 
hymn above referred to given iu the Sanskrt introduction which 
f(»llows. 

The account of the love of Piiriiravas and Urvast is differently given fir 
tliiferent Pnran^is ba.sed more or Icsa on the Vedic version. According to 
the Maha'Mia^rata, Adip. Puru'ravas bad a contest with the Br^hnianas, 
fetched the three fires from tho world of the Gandhorvas and ha<I 
MIX sons from Urvas'f tbe eldest of whom was A^yua. Nothing \% 
mentioned there of his separation from Urvasl and reunion with hor. 

The story is very fuUy and connectedly given in the Vishnu P. 9» 
al«> in the Padma. We give in brief the story as related in the former 
Purina, which in its first part closely follows the vedic version . 
Trvas^i a nymph of Indra's court incurred the anger of Mitra and 
Varuna who cursed her to become tbe consort of a mortal forfeitifig' 
the pleasiires of heaven. On beholding her descended to the eartlt 
ill a human form of exquisite beauly Puriiravas, a king of the lunar 
race, was inspired by fer7dat love. She became his wife after exactin^jr 
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riviin liiiii his consent to two conilitions. These wore--(l) tliat h« 
Mhould take under hiti charge her two pet rams and keep tliein safe; 
(2) that sha Khould never see hint divested of \m raiment T).» 
dciiixens of heaven deprived of the enlivening ••ooiety of lJrvai»'i 
felt their }>Icasurcs stale in lieavf.n and attcniptod lo nMirvcr li«r «* 
j«.»on as the 'uirse ended. Some (iandharvas und(*rt<MTk t«» eiiVvi this 
«»liie<t. They eiit rc.l the sleeping chanih«»r of the niiiiiarrh and car- 
ried olV the goats. Their hleat woke Urvas'i and the kintj. Tin- 
latter fancying that the darknti«s t)f the night wnuld >«:nu:n him from 
the eyes of liis wife leiiped naked out of his he<l in order t«» pnrMUtt 
the ravishers. Thereupon the (Jandharvas produced a Hash td' lightn- 
ing which revealed him to Urvas'i's viuw, who, her *l ip«da(ion» Uring 
hroken at once disappeared acoonipanyiug the Ciaudarvaj: to th«* 
iieaven of Indra. 

When Pnruravas came to know hiu loss, his grief was intense and 
his intellect l>eing affected he wandered over tlie world for several 
years in quest of his wife until he came to a lake in Kurukshetra 
where he saw Urvaa'i sporting along with other iiym]))is. Uecognis- 

• 

irig her he implored her return. She refused to return hut promised 
to pay him a yearly visit provide»l he resumed his station and kingly 
duties. Her annual visits were regularly rc|»cated atid the fruit of 
their inten.-ourse was the birth of six sons-A'yus, Dhi'm.-m, AmAvai^n 
Viswavasu, S'ata'yu, anri S'ruta'yu. The king how<iver sighed for the 
|MTmanent enjoyment of the nymph's society and the Gandharvas 
at last j)itying his distress gave him a hravjer charge<i with fire to 
|M»rfonn a sacrifice, as a means of attaining his wislies. He put the 
vessel in a thicket and went in search of Urvas'i. Not fiiKling her lie 
came back to the spot where in the place of the bra/.ier he found two 
trees grown up, a S'ami and Ab'vattha. Puru'ravas broke a branch frotw 
each and returning to his palace rubbed them together and generated 
fire.** With this primeval fire he performed a series t)f sacnfices and 
getting the rank of a Gan«lharva and being elevated to the heavenly 
regions there enjoyed the eternal society of his beloved nymph. 

The story of the two lovers is also told in the Bthnikaiha' (se*^ 
Kttha. Taranga 17), but in a manner totally different from lM>tli the 
play and the Puranas, PurAravas a great devotee of Vishnu, while once 
taking a stroll in the Nandana grove chanced to see Urvas'i when lx»lh 
were enamoured of each other. Knowing the state of the king*H heart 



* The latter circumstances of this legend seem to indicate the iniri>- 
<hiction of fire worship into India by Puriiravas, considered as a hi^to 
rical periroiiage. Wilsim. 
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N i'*hnn ^ent word hy Xiirada to Indra asikiiig him to bc^iow the 
nymph on the monarch. Tliey were then unitetl and li vcd happily • 
Then there wjig war in the upper sphere in which the gnda f^incti 
a victory iiininly through the prowess of Puru'ravas. There were 
j^rt^ni ftr^fivities at IndraV court accompanied with music and 
•I mrifi^r ill r'.'lehration of the victory, llambha' who was dancing 
?•! .n-. while Tiiinhnru iho heavenly preceptor of dancing was supcrin- 
» fMiinp the affair, committed a mistake whereupon the king lauglied 
ai h<?r. Anp-y at wiiat 8c«?ine<l to him a piece of audacity on the 
king'ft |>art. Tiiiiihiini <-::rsed hiai to be separated from VrvM^i until 
he would propiciate Vishnu. When the king came down to the 
TFitddle world he found Urva>«'i carrie<l away h}' the Gandharvas. 
He then waui to BadarikaVrania to gain the favour of Vishnu by 
|»^nance. He siicccedc*! in this and hy the order of that deity IJr- 
vj si \va> restore! to bini hy the Gantlharvas. 

According to \Vilf:4»n the whole plot of Vicramorvas'fya is an alle- 
gory. The h.iro is the Sun and the heroine is the Dawn. They are toge- 
ther for a time and then they arc separated. The sun alone wanders 
t»ver hiilst and dales and rivers and then at the close of the day they ar«5 
again united. 

The aocoiini of the Matf^yapuniiia, however, comes nearest to the 
l>lot of the play. We tlieref«»re give it here iu the words of Wilson;- 
Hiidlia was the son of the royal Soma by Ta'ra. His father coii- 
^etred upon him the dominion of the earth and iiiaugnrated him 
Jj'tpreme over the world. "The holy Budha begot by lid a son, who 
performed hy tils own might a hundred a/wamedhas. He wasnameil 
P«rurava.«, and wa.< reven»d by all worlds. He wor8hip^)ed Vishnu 
on the peaks of Himalaya, and thence became the monarch of the 
<«»^venfold earth. Kesi and myriads of Daittfas fell before his prowess, 
and Urvas^i, fascinated by his personal graces, became his bride. 

'* Virtue, Wealth, and /><'5/r«, once paid this monarch a visit, 
ci'rious to as« ertain which of them held the first place in his esteem. 
The king reooived them with respect, but paid to Virtue his pro- 
foundest homage. IVetxltk and Desire were offended by the pre- 
ference shewn to their companion. Wealth -iienounced a curse 
upon him, that Avarice should occa.«ion his fall; and Desire declared 
that he should Ik; separated from his bride, and on that account 
suffer distraction in the forest of Kumara on the Gandhamadana 
m''>"ntain; hut Virtue declared he should enjoy a long and pious 
life, that his descendants shoidd continue to multiply as long as 
the sun and moon endured, and shouhl ever enjoy the dominion of 
the earth. After this the divinities disappeared. 
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'*Purura*as was in thn lialiit of |'iiv«n^ a vis^i tt> huira cvrry 
<lity. Havinii; ascoiiied Ms car, accotnpnnving the Sun in Mr 
.<>«»iUlinrii course. \w I clicKl on one <H*oasi"n tlii' demon Kcsi K^*t «* 
:i!M? t*.anv off tlio iiYinplis Chitralfkhd and Urvak'i. Tho kiuL' ar - 
la'^kf^l tlie demon, an I iifstroycd liiui witli the *iha^t of Viit/u^ i / 
which he nt>t on'y ivsciu^ th»? nyniplis, hnt (^tahlishod Indra on }i'.ii 
ihronc, which ihe Ocnion had endangenxl. For this service /n^/nc 
repaid the nionnrch with his fricndshij). and ^ave him additional 
fM»wer, spK'ndonr, and gh»r}'. 

'^Having inviUnl the kinq: t^ a festivad, at which w«8 ro|Trf:<nt.«l 
ihe ceU'hrated st-ry of LaL'tditti :i eloclion of a hn.sb:ind, the inven- 
tion (»f lUiarata, Indra commandiHl Menaka, Hani'lin, and IJrvas'l 
i> [Kjrfonn their respective parts, Urva/i, wlio represented LaK- 
.<fin,i^ being engrosscti l»y admiration of the kinjj, forgot what sli*^ 
)iad to enact, and thereby inenrrcd t)ie high displeasnre of the sngf*, 

w]io sentenced her to sepaiation fnnn tlie Prince on earUi, and 
•tondenined her to pine fifty-five years tmnsfornied to a Vine, nntil 
restored to the regreU of Fnrniavas. IJrvas'i having made tlie 
king her lord, resided with him, and after the term of the cnrso 
had expire i bore him eight sons: A't/tt^ Dhrii<li/a, Asudju^ DUa^ 
ndifu, Dhvitimdn, Vasa^ Dirijata, and S\itdi/a, all endowed \y\\\i 
in')re than hnnian jK>we;*'. 

Thns it will be seen that the tlienie of the play claims a higii 
aniiquity and must have been well known ann>ng the edncaied 
classes of Kaiidiv^a's times. Whether we take one version or other 
«}f the story we Hnd that the poet has introduced nniny changes 
into the story so as to give it a dramatic eharactvT an>i we think 
ihey are sul-Ii as greatly heighten the stage etfi-ot. We will here 
nuntion the principal of them; they are ( 1 ) The king's marriage 
uith An.'>'inari {Tior to his love for Urvas'i. The Maliabharaia 
and the other sonrceis of the j»lot mentioned ai)ove do not refer to 
his marriage with xVnsinari. The Hariwants'a rather calls Urvas'i 
Ids onlv wife. The rivalry of the queen thus forms the chief f.i.^if.r 
iu the development of the plot in the seetMul Act as almoin the tiiird. 
an«l seems to be entirely an invention of the p«»et. (2) The curse •»!' 
Hliarata and the favour of Indra which snioothen the further path of 
the lovers. (3) The reversing hy In Ira of his first decree as v\ 

IJrvas'i's residence with the king. The tale of the two lt>vers an 

told in the Pqraiia^ ends with their melan<.h*>ly separation; ^k\A\ 
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a tnizii' end :i'l n*^t «;nit boili the requirements of the Indtftii 
.iiama and the tasNj of the lliiulu aiulieiice. Kalidaaa's geniiu 
fit <>ii«'e found a way out of the difficulty. Just ftt the moment 
when reparati.^ii is imminent Naratla arrives with the joyful new« 
that lt)r.l fnlra gru -iously a'Jows the hero and lierttiue to liv<* 
;»>jetlier until death wuidd put an end to their moit-al career. 
The other chauijes vvidih are less iuiporiant can be ea^jily marked. 

4 THE POETICAI. MERITS OF THE PLAY. 

As regards its poeti«:al merits and artistic finish the Vicramo- 

rvafj'iya ranks but seoond to S'akuntahi. We shall give an 

«»jitluiate of i!ie oomf»aMtive merits of the two plays in a subse- 

t^'itfUt S'h:tion. wherein also we ineau to point out the defects of the 

present play. Consi lerd by itself the Vicra. does ample credit 

I > Kaiidasu's poetic powers. The love story is simple; the incidents 

are fe v an I easily int<!lli;j;ible even to those not acquainted 

with the social lif.> and the thoughts of the Hindus. From 

the for''g>>in4 section it is abnn lantly clear that in this phj as in 

the other, with the exception of the central story of the Plot — th« 

love of the hero and the her>ine — every thing owes its birth to the 

• reative itnigination 'f our p)et; and we may observe that in the 

iMiisirU'.Mion of the plot of the present play the poet has shown 

^'reater Oi!g'iiality -^t C(»nce{>tion and imagination. All the acts of 

ih:.< drama are orii;:n\l in t!ieir conception and in the creation of 

^onie of the incidents tlie poet^s im;igniation is at its best. Wilson 

(and als ) Boldenson) f^eems to see a special beauty in this that **both 

p;»rsons and events are subject to an awful control, whose interfer- 

^!i'.*e inve ts them with a diq^nity superior to their natural level* 

Tate is the nilin^ principle of the nanative; and the monarch and 

ihe nyrnph. and the soverei/n of the gods hiniNelf, are p< urtraye«l 

us 5al)jeot to the in-orntahle asid im^vitable decrees of destiny," And 

ii !•? 'the decrees of destiny' he means the carrying away of Urvas'^t 

t«y Keshi, the curs-? of Lvunrira, the conditional favour by Tndra &c. 

rhe justice of his remark m-iy be admitted. *The chief charm of this 

pi'Ve' Wilson Jfuriiier remarks, *is its poetry. The story, the situ- 

44ii«.ii«, the characters, are all highly imaginative, and nothing can 

surpass the bounty an»i ja>iioe of many of the thoughts. To select 

one as an example were to disparage a number of other passages 

and they may be left to the critical acumen and taste of the reader'* 

Mo$t of the situations of this drama i^re h'gldy dramatic aod 
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|»ictnr«»sqne; and comparafivelv tlie first and fourth Acts po^< 
sess greater drairiHlic cliamis than the rost. The incidents in thi* 
fir8t Act are moftt artistically arranged and managed with |»erleci 
dianiutic skill. The poet'.^ love to tlwell on tli€» liojutirnl scenes ul 
the Hima^la^as i^ apparent from the fact thut he has laid th*' 
««i»oning srene of the present drama on the jKMik of the suui** 
lleiiiak(/ta mountain on which the meeting of Dusliynnta with hi?' 
Kite and son is arranged is the S^akuntala. At the xer? ont>e( 
ol" the play the s|)ectator8 are introduced to pleatiing ii*cident>, 
pleasing both on account of their tragic li«'gi*)niiig and hap)>y 
t ruiinati(m. The (/oet i$ extremely liappy in thuji Uiuging clt^ 
two lovers together. The see-J of love Ua9 U»en sown. Then 
i'olloivs the grief of the king caused hy the heroine's tem[)orary 
heparation. Bat a.^ she is a connnon wouiaa (a courtesan) with 
Kuperhuman powers the union of the lovers piesenis no difficulty. 
The p0i»t then brings together the two lovers but only to l»e 
separated again. This doubles the pangs of the love-affected henrt 
of the king. The expeilient used l>y the |HH't does credit to hij* 
Huagination and then we find in the third Art that the s!if« 
committed by Urvas'i in her excessive |>assion for the hero i^ a 
mce trick by which tiie pr^et has simply managed to make the 
union of the lovers lasting and anbroken. The second and third 
Acts, however, fail to create the expected interest in the audience. 
Their construction i.<> rather in»pcrfoct an I tlw? do not fit in well 
with the other parts of the play. They are long but without pro- 
p^rtionate dramatic effect. They help to lengthen the plot but the 
etl'oct has 4)een the di munition of dramatic interest on the whole. 
We shall however return to this point in the next set*tiou. 

The fourth Act, is highly pathetic and in it the imnglnaticii 
of the poet is in full .^wing. N'ot^iing c mid be more poet-like tha:i 
the way in which Trvas^i has been ma le to undergo metamorphosis 
and the consequent lanientations of the hero are heart-rending and 
produce the greatest tragic effect on the mind. Throughout the Art 
the audience looks sympathetically to the king, shares in his sor- 
rows and wishes him hippy in th.» cud. In delinej\ting this part of 
the king's character the poet sei*ni5 to have had U'fore his minds 
eye the great V;dmiki's pi ture of the similarly situated Rama 
after the kilnapping of Sil:^ by R ivaiia. The fifth Act is also char- 
ming by its very simplicity. It helps to bring together the parents 
and their child anl the situation after the unexpected meeting threat- 
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^ns to he tragic, but th<\ \ oot exeniscs I118 imttgiiiation and hringti 
Nfara^.a on the scene nitli a message from Indra which n^moves tho 
ciif^cnliy and the lover* iir*^ happily united never to part again till 
(Umth. The poetV sui>liniity of thought is visible throughout thirt 
limDia. We have alreaiy offered our remarks on the language and 
and diction of the pUy a« well as on its gineral mi'rits. 

5 S'a'kcnTala and VicraMorVas'iVa. 

THeiU RF.4P£0TIVK MEllttS &C. 

Tht>se two tlr»m:i.« of the Indian Prince of DramatiflU when com- 
fUkred, appear t4) lH:;ir analogy in certain features and to possesis 
wide marks of difff rence a.s to the nature of their plots, their coii' 
itruction, their drauiatic merits. Wo are of opinion that this is the 
^ci'oud dramatic composition of Kaltdasa, the first being the Mul. 
and the third, the S^'ikuiitala. For this chronological order there 
is no historical evidence as sucli, but the development which the 
p>K.*u' mind an I intellect undergo in the cour^ic of his active career 
tarnish us with much reliable ground to try to establish a chronolc- 
gical order of his works. The Midavikagnimitra is evidently the 
tirst manife:«tation of that poetic and dramatic geiiius which show:» 
decisive marks of deveh>poieut in the Vic. and which has reached 
its climax in the S^iik. We now proceed to compare the last two play^. 

Doth are, then, love dramas. The heroes are both kings of the 
lunar race, eminent for their kingly virtues, Puriirflvas the grand- 
tfon of the Moon after whom is the race named. Dushvanta is the 
seventh descendant of the fortuer kin«c and is described bv 
Kalida^a as 2^^T^Tt. The heroines are both peerless beauties, 
y.'uag an I lovely. Urvas'i is one of the celestial courtesans, 
while S^akuntala is the daughter of Menaka another celestial 
lourtesan and friend of the heroine Urvass'i. Both strike the heroes 
with their charms and rouse in them the passion of love to which 
they themselves are alive. The first meeting of the lovers in each 
drama is sudden, the heroes being introduced to their loves as 
thiir protectors. But it is not gratitude which produces love, it is 
the blooming youth which is susceptible to such iuipressions. There 
ii then separation for some time caused in both cases by a cuise, 
during which the love-lorn state of ths heroes makes them restless . 
After this period of separation and mental affliction on the parts 
«f the lovers the lovers are happily united by equally strange and 
auexpected circumstances. Use is made in both the dramas of 
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tnperHaman p >w.>r. h\ the ft^iffo we fiiul greater latitiule in t1ie«€ 
matters. The iiit-tnliiction of the sons of the her«»es in the last Act 
is another noteworihv similarity. There is also analogy in the 
expression of foi'linixs to a certain degree These arc wc think 
the only points ol' lik«?ness in the dramas.; but the differences arc 
many and important and at once establish the 8njK»riority of th^ 
^yo over the fr^^o. The late Prof. WiU«m seems to give the 
palm to the latter drama but with due deference to the learned 
aoholar we demur to his opinion. Our remarks if pro|Kirly consider- 
ed will leave no doubt as to the determination of the comparative 
incriis of the two dramas. We must not he understood to mean that 
the ftiiro is a failure as a drama. As the composition of Kali- 
dsisa*s genius it is highly interesting and |K>ssesses many merits which 
we have pointed ont in their proper pUces, but comparatively it 
is less interesting. There is, we think, clumsiness abont the plot, 
certain incidents seem unnecessary as they do not help to develop 
the denouement The characters of the principal dramatic per- 
sons are not as fully developisi as we find them in the S'kk. 
The hero of the f^7^ is less imposing and less scrupulous than 
Dushyanta, the heroins is dejiiedly le>s attractive and does not 
produce- as much interest in her fate as does S^akuntala. Tliese 
points we make clear by somewhat enlarging on them. 

As regards the two kings, Pururavas' love for a courtesan, how- 
ever beaatiful she may bo, makes him a less interesting personage 
than Dushyanta. In the ca^^e of the former, no difficulties, based 
on moral considerations, are experienced since he knows that tlie 
•bject of his passion is a heavenly harlot whom such considerations 
do not hinder from satisfying her desires. The very fact that a 

^Etryrcnffr ( Hr«frrT?Bff Wn^ ^BT^»T«=>'^^«=5w ) is made the heroine 
of the ^^iffo drama detracts much from its merits. Technically 
there is no such objection ( for which vide sec I. and com. ) but 
on higher grounds a courtes.in is decidedly inferior to a heroine 
like S^akuntala and fails to evoke sympathy in the audience unless she 
presents some unique trait of character as in the case of Vasanta- 
scna, the heroine of the *Toy-Cart'. Such considerations therefore 
as for a time arose in the mind of Dushyanta arc absent in Purii- 
ravas. The question of union presents no moral objections to him. 
Judged by the strict principles of monogamy both are culpable but the 
social condition of those days allowed polygamy in the case of kings 

which acquits them of this charge; but Pururavas is comparatively 
4 « 
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more blamable than Dushjanta, since the former appears to liaytf 
taken the ntmost advantage of this social sanction. The whole sitaa* 
t ion therefore in the case of the hero and heroine of the S^aknntala 
i:^ extrenieljr charming and we feel drawn towards the heroine whose 
fate, we are on the tiptoe of expectation to know, and whose dismissal 
I "7 the King and whose lore-Iom condition irresistiblj excite oar 
^jmpathy, and we pray to see her ultimately happily joined to h e 
husband. There is no sach feeling ronsed in us by the heroine of the 
Vic.; we feel something for the king but we derive immense pleasure 
from the love story of the former. In the delineation of character 
the poet shows decided superiority in the S^ak. Pururavas shows 
some traits of hi? kingly character as a ^^^xf hero but the poet 
succeeds better in his picture of Dushyanta. Tlie student who care* 

fully reads the two dramas irlW not fail to mark that more kingly 
traits of character present theofnelTes in Dushyanta. Dushyanta's 
ni'>ral sense, his solicitude for the welfare of his subjects &c. are dis- 
tinctly shown in the S^ak., while there is no such express allnsioii to 
these in the Vie. We are of opinion that a fair comparison of the 
two kings is in f.<ivour of Dushyanta. We cannot be more lengthy 
on this one point only. 

Let us now turn to the two heroines. The picture of S^aknntaU 
i? a thousand times more charming than that of Urvas'i. In 
this matter this difference is palpably felt. From the beginning 
to the end of the plot, S^akuntala's character engages onr at- 
tention and the various traits of her womanly character influenced 
by a li:'e in the penance-grove are so masterly delineated tfaat Ur- 
va^'i's picture is at once thrown into the back ground. The innocent 
and pure life, the modesty, the secret pangs of love, the sympathe- 
tic nature, the womanly sense of virtue, the life of resignation,-these 
features of perfect woman-hood, the poet has taken special pains 
to develop in the course of that play, of which there is conspicoous 
absence in Urvas'i. She is a paragon of beauty but as a fn>4rr>rflt the 
poet felt no necessity to make her character as noble and feminine as 
in the case of S'akuntala. Her jealousy due to a slight cause makes 
no favourable impression on us, but who will not be affected by the 
picture of sadness and resignation, presented by the latter ever 
cherishing the image of her husband who has given sufficient 
cause for anger ? When we look on this picture (S^akuntaU) and 
on that (Urvas'i; we ace forced to acknowledge that the former 
is iufinitely more attractive and sympathy-inspiring than the latter. 
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III conclusion a few words on the execution of tlic two drtma«. 
In the Vic. the play of fancy and ininginatiou is at it.s work 
as in the other dnmi i but the latter is a perfect ty|H! of draiuttto 
construction. Thoujjjh consisting of seven Acts it h so jHJrfect 
in Its execution and the development of the plot that not a 
single incident do we find which we may well desire to omit. All 

the incidouts are so necessary for the completion of the plot that 
the execution is entirely faultless. lUii Vic. though shorter hy two 
Acts, is faulty in its execution. The second and third Acts art 
to some extent encumbrance.'^, the introductiuti of the queen, her 
jealousy and ani^er and her subsetpient repentance help very little, 
it they do so at all, to develop the plot. The«e are a superfluous 
addition, which can be expunged from the drama without in the 
least spoiling the general effect. The fifth Act also seems to h% 
somewhat disjointed from the main story of Uie drama and does 
not look to be a natural outcome. The tragic element is tho- 
roaghly sustained to the end in the S^ak. which thus produces greater 
stage effect than the Vic. The poet*s imagination is decidedly at its 
highest and the dramatic genius is in its perfection in the S^akuu- 
tala. la the other play the poet has giren evidence of these 
marks of his master mind, but perfection is reached in the former. 
Goethe's words of admiration are so deservedly bestowed on the 
S^akuntala that to apply them to the other drama would be scarcely 
justiflabie. In this brief introduction we cannot dwell longer oa 
this point. We have proved to our satisfaction that comparatively 
the Vieramorvashiya is greatly inferior to the other drama which 
is the highest expression of Kalidasa's genlas. 

6 CHARACTEUS OF THE DRAMATIS PEESOXiE 

Pubi/bavas, the chief figure in the play, an expert bowman, 

chivalrous, bold and noble in his bearing, commandini^ 
Puru'ravas. 

the love of his subjects and the favour of Indra, unre- 
served and open towards his daily companion, reverent towards the 
gods and the Brahmanas and gentle towards all, presents in many 

respects a pleasing picture of a Dhirodatta hero. And if his picture 
as delineated by the poet is less interesting and noble than that 
of Dushvanta. it seems to be so intended. In Puru^ravas the poet 
perhaps wanted to present to us the picture of a king who having 
nothing else to enga:Jje his attention seriously naturally thinks of 
love matters. In the rescue of the heroine the king has shown his 
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prowe*3. In attributing his success to Imiia's |)Owcr ( I. 15 ) h« 
shows his hunulity. In his treatment of the i)iieen wlio is angry 
with him through womanly jealousy he is very cdurteinis and shows 
his great regard for lier though the other tie is too powerful. Truef 
that he Is insincere in his professions to tlie qn'.'ca; but having once 
u'iven his heart to Urvas'i he could not have acted otherwise. Jn 
the expression of hi? feelings and in his genorai observations he 
»hows refinement and culture. 

L'rvas'i, the heriooe of the play, a n^ixt'if- of the human and 
TT /• superhuman qualities, a perfect model of boauty, natural in 
her behaviour and hearty in her attacbuicnt toChitralekha^ 
and the other a/>«ara«^^ forms a wcrthy counterpart of the hero. Her 
character is especially marked by her tender and sincere love for 
Puru'ravas. The intensity of her ever growing affection is clearly 
proved by the sensibility displayed by her In the fourth Act 
which entailed so bitter a retribution upon her, and by the he- 
roic self-denial with which she separated herself from her child 
in order to prolong her stay with the kinc^. Another very import- 
ant trait of her character is that she evinces no jealousy towards the 
queen, in proof of which we cite the following roferences — Act 
III. p 81. she praises the queen ; Chitralekha praises her good 
disposition towards the queen ; p. 86. the words of the queen 
console her ; p. 88. she observes that tiie king loves his first 
wife and yet she does not withdraw her heart From him; p. 90. 
when approaching the king, she appeals for her conduct t3 the 
permission of the queen ; Act V. p. 145. she asks her son on 
his coronation-day to pay his respects to his elder mother. 
Xo other traits of her character are clearly displayed. She is 
m^xiest to a certain extent but her modesty cannot compare with 
that of S'akuntala. Siie is a Sddharamstree and as such her 
sense of honour is not very great in the visits she \ ays to the king 
l>efore they are wedded. Her friends are all attached to her and 
are solicitous about her welfare. 

The character of the queen though not marked with bold touches 

^ presents the picture of an unhappy wife who is painfully 

rhe queen. '^ 

made aware of the fact that her husband's heart is 

alienated from her and whose only consolation therefore is a virtuous 

resignation in her fate. Though unable to suppress the feelings of 

^er and grief she comforts herself in a becoming way. Seeing 
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the king Itoiii upon aiiotliiT ninrriagc notwithstaiuling litr indirect 
remonstrances she give^ at last hor oonsenl to the match, though 
nut without evident signs of anguish and dis)»Ioa$ure. Alioiit othi*r 

minor characters we may observe that the chamberlain 

(Xhor minor . . ^ , ,. •<- ■ xt* -i - r '^i r i ^ i 

j,j IK patient ar.d dignineti; Nipunika faithful to her mis- 

tress, ever watchful of her interests and wily U>wanlK 
others; Viilushaka, in keeping with the part assigned to him, evi^r 

rf4ily with some witty remark, the confidant of the kin?, assisting 
him to the l>est of his ability and yet managing to be on good terms 
with the C|ueen also. 

THE PttESE!5T EDITION. 

The text of the play now offered to the |niblie is Irnaed on three <i£ 
the original Msm. c<>nsulte<l by the late Mr. Pandit for his edition, and now 
in my possession, tlic variants g^ven by him in the foot-notes, and the 
Nirnayasagar Ed. with the com. of Uangan<*ith. The text, together 
with the com., was piiblislicd fire years ago but owing to the preseure 
of other works tiien undertaken I was (d»ligcd to |K>8t|)one the work 
of adding tlie translation and notes till tlic present time. An attempt 
has been made to write a new com. such as would suit the wants of 
the mo<lern Universit}'' students. The introduction and notes have been 
written wiili a pro|>er regard to the tenor <»f the University Ex. ques- 
tions so that their careful study will enable the student to answer all 
sorts of (piestions he ma}* reasonably ex|X!ct at the hands of the exa- 
miners. My object in editing the present work is to show to the student 
how to study a drama. It is not meant that he should cram the various 
questions discussed under different heads in the introduction, or in the 
notes, but that he should write his own notes on the model shown and 
so tit himself to answer similar questions independently How* far this 
object has been achieved 1 leave it to my readers to tlecide. The points 

touched upon in the com. have been omitted in the notes, references 
only being given. 

In writing out the notes f have availed myself of the labours of my 
predecessors and to them I make due acknowledgements. But I must 
specially thank the Rev. Father A. Ilegglin, S. J. Prof, of Sanskft, at 
the St. Xavier*8 college who was kind enough not only to make some 
iiniKirtant 8ugge.stions but also to allow me to look into his own 
note-book containing some criticism on the play fr<mi which I got some 
useful hints, and my friend Mr. V'. G. Pradhan B. A. who assisted me 
one way or another in expediting the work In conclusion I have to 
add that I am quite conscious of the many shortcomings of the work: 
an}- suggestions, therefore, as to improvements or corrections will be 
joyfully accepted. 

Girgaon, ) ., ^ „ 

Ui }^ovembev 1898. ) ^' ^' 
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SANSKRT INTRODUCTION. 
THE VEDIC VERSIOX. 

Sa^vana's introduction to Rg. X. 95. 

"^nrtfni M ^: ftrftp^: iici^^jpr >€ > ^^H<^ r i wf ^nr^efr n^- 
^t^^ ^ h%Rt ^ II MAi^K frfr tnrr »rfr: j^ it^i i ^^ 

^nir% JT^OT^ R^?tH ( i H i i^^4 Tif ffrt ffr ^arinr vinrti 
* ^1 ^3Tt| ^ mft ^^< > rT<itfg | II irt nPT wrt^ ^^^ ^nr 

«mf: ^r^ftt ^^'(Mr f ^rg^^ Hj^ii^^ii<Nbn|4oH i vnd ^rW yra* 
fliSi^ ^H^: I ^ ^rmrnffr rf ^^ ^ *fT tt 3+ fi^^lRn I 

s4v4i^^*! ifTrfrfF^nt f^npt in^H3>w 'nrr f^r^ Tit fr^ 



^'ft?:^fTcTJ 



5rK4ir ?fcT gmf^cT'i?^5r t>^^^h i ant ^jc^gfjqPnihsRrfJTilr- 

^rf^^q ^'^:^w ^^rfcff^^^TT'Trf^q ;?^TfcT:^r^JF^ ^ ^pft 
5T ^'^ ^3 ^icS^rd^^s^cj^r^qOT^rrft, i ar^^r ^^qPr^^fi: 

^r^HcT^^ tsr fffj ?^^7^ I %qc5Rq fr^r^^rr 55;v:riT5[€f%^^ f^^- 

cTff^ 5T^^^[r% %5Tr:%^f^q?q% 5rf«rerr3^gqc5v?T?^ i ^cq^ ^qr-'^s^^r- 
'cfft: ^q<^^rs*?Tr^f^ifcTrc5>T5^i^'l^^rfc5^rgr: i w^\^ ^^rfft- 
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Tirjr: I ?r^ sr^nr^^lf 5wrip«Tgcfr?cT«ficfrscrd i ^nf^^^rrF^rhrr 
v?T7^i 3TW ^^^m 'OTT 5TT?T> ^cPTjcmf^cfT I s^T ^rf^r^ft 5nftr^- 

^ 5rr%^> I snrffr^nrr^^T^^rr ar^rTr «?c5Ro?r ^r f rirr ifhtcfts^ i 
*i4MHr«r^^5t 3n^ i ^r^r^r: ^ Rr tj^s^^fct*" ^^j^ i sR^^rj- 

^cft#*5ic^iR^5rmTf^tt 'P'<rf?:r5rr%5r^«r: j^^^^tc^rf- «f?c«§ 



4t 



^ '^^t I q^iRf^'l n^s0n5^5^R ^^mif ff «^5?r u^ir ^^i f%«ft. 

'cfm «!m« hOt^ g^fSic^T ^^ "mcrr^fr ^r^^ i 3t^i^> ^^^^ 

ft^en I cTcf wci!^ JT'^sTfTcrr jc^^^rt ft%T^cfr ivf\ j^r?^ '^^^ w 
[ ^M ] ^«T j?rC( fterp^^ft^'r ^% ^ It, JiWRi^f^cTrjuwPt 
m»WF^^ ^rr i arm ^^ ^^x^\H^s^^'^^^tK^\(^^\^ ^^^m: w^ 
«nr5' 5Rt f^f^regruM ^c^ snrnri^fJcct ^Irr^m^^r g^^r^rm- 

^m, m^^ H^cfts ft?* sr^'riq^ q^eif ^ct\ JTf ^r^rr ?r^%s^ r^. 

5:^ w?^ M 5ift«rm I nm^ cT^^Nfcf ^ nirr ^^lir^ ^ftft- 

?[nfR r^V^^ ^^^?^ m^^^ sff^^R ^r^ifq^iTr^r^ cT^Cr^r 
^ fHc^r ir^TTsrg^^ 'an^^^ aT?5i?r^iR^ efg^ii^^rJi' ^^Rnf^iffr 
cf^m^^^ci: I cTcTR^rWfs^^ ^r^: ^^ir^Rr »i^qRr imi 
^^^\: ^n^^Tf: <TTr?n ^«rr ^r^TfcTcTflf^ ct /%^^ fftr^ir ^r^r ^qft- 
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irwt sr^r^r ^irfr j^crn^Tt f^ffcTf^ i hr^? rt ^ i^crnr^^^ jft 
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ABBREVIATrOKS. 
(Common grniuniatical abbreviations arc omitted ). 



A. G. — Apte*8 Guide to Sanskft 

Composition. 
Amara. — Amarakosha. 
A marii. — Amaru Vataka. 
B^. — Bhagava<lg!t& . 
Bh. — Bhartfhari ( Nitiaataka and 

Vairagyas'ataka. ) 
Bhftv. P. — Bhavis'ya PuraW. 
BliA. D.— Bh&nuji Dikahit. 
Bhatt.— Bbattikivya. 
Bra. Su'. — Brahraaau'tras of BAda- 

rayana. 
Cliap. — Chapter. 
Com. — Commentator; com-com- 

mentary. 
Comp. Cf. — Compare. 
Das'. Kum. — D«8 ikumAracharita. 
D. R. or Das. Ru. — Dasaru'paka 

( Nimayasagar Ed. ) 
Git. — Gitagovinda. 
H. — Hitopadesha.* 
Hariv. — Harivamsa. 
Hera. — HemAdri ( a commentator 

on Kalidasa's Raghuvamsa). 
K. P— KAvya-Prak&sha. 
Kad— K^dambari.* 
KAt— Katayavema ( Tlie Com 

mentator ) 
Kathi. — Katha'saritsagar, 
K4v. — KAvyaMars'a of Dandi. j 



KAv. Pr. — Kiivyapradi)>a. 
Kir.— Kirftta'rjuntya. 
Kum. — Kum4raMmbhava. 
Mah. BU.—Maha'bhArata. 
I Mai. — M41avikagnimitr.i. 
M^l. M&d.— Ma'lattiii4dliava. 
Manu. — Manusmfti. 
&Ieg. — Megbaduta. 
Mfch. — Mf99bakatika. 
Mud. — MudrAra'ksbasn. 
M. W.— Prof. Monier WilliaiiH 
Kai. cb. — NaiHbadhacIiarita. 
Pa'n. — Pa'nini. 
Pt. — Panchatantra . 
Rag. — Raghuvamh'a. 
Rang. — Rangana'tb. 
R&gbav. — Ra'gbavabbatta, a cum 

mentator on tbe 6'Akuntala. 
Ratn.— Ratn&vali. 
Rtu. — lUusamb&ra. 
Ruk. — Rukminiswayamvara . 
S'a. — The commentator S'ankara 
S'a^k— S'a'kuntala'.* 
Sab. Dar. — Sa'bityadarpf.ni. 
Sid. Kau. — Si<lba'nta-Kaumu<li of 

Bbattoji Diksbita. 
Sk. P. — Skanrlapuni'iiA. 
Vay. P. — Viyu Pnra'na. 
Vic. — Vicramorvasi va-* 
Visli. P. — Visbnu Purana. 



Otber abbreviations are easily intelligible. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONiB. 

H; f\ |f ^ — The cbief manager of the plaj. 
irrfr^r^— An actor. 

JVi^H. — ^^^S 0^ Pratishthana, the Hero of the play 
ifPTT^ — The Vidiishaka, con6deutial companioa of the king. 
MT^l — The fon of Puniravas. 
^nr — The divine sage, aon of Brahma, 
f^ncnr — K.ing of the OandharvaSt 
743 ^n — The chamberlain. 
^TITT. TTc^T — Two disciples of the sage Bharata. 

Women. 

irhii — A nymph of heaven, the Heroine of the plaj. 
pipr^Rjrr — Another Djmph, her friend. 

^iri-^^L^^g. } ^^^^^ nymphs, companions of Urvas'i. 

}(if — The queen of Pururavas and daughter of the king of Kks*i 
fHUft f '^ 'f — A maid in service of the queen. 
^ffroJ— A Female ascetic, 
^p^-ipi';..Maid servants of the queen, 
if^i^— A female attendant of the King. 

Persoks spoken or. 

f^: — ^The lord of the gods and king of heaven. 

%^ — A demon. 

ifC? — A holy sage, the father of the Indian drama* 



3W 



R»4)4^n^M, I 









^T^csr^ft^Wc^ Wcf ^f^t^ft ^p52^ I 

? ^i:^ JL I I^ i ?! c?r ^f^f^ iiM Rl^^ ^SfTvft: 11 ^ II 

'' sfjTo^ ^nErers5^ o^«i^Kf%^ i ^idi^d^ I w^: m\^\^M ^f^- 

^fi^dd^lM4^H^>^ II '' ''=^5^tfr?>555m^ ^<^K<rWt^-MWf^ I 4>|o^l^c< 

yTmtlcr^ ^ldi>l<fH i Hld4>M : M l R^HKKl H l d^c^^ ii l ft^^^t^^Tl-th 
^^4*MilWM'i4* — ''^ c1^ i rH^4d4MI<lM l t|4^M4>HH cr^^- 

"Hidcb*i'Msi*<ui >^|u|o^^M>l*^4^c^<^>Kf;^4^| ; i tfrg^rnf^t^^r: srf^R- 



^J^^fMcT— HCTT^: ftnn I ^?2rrop^^ f^Rifif^Rrc^ ^MRi<*iti i 
HT?sf firing ^^TR^t I 'wn^^>!*^iMft:' ^^t^r: I Ri^*^«^-i-!( vr^ fcT- 

f^r^ iTRrf^ ??5TOT ^ I f^«f 5T ft^^d m^fg: q?OT" ^^^ I crt 
^ ^ ^gFTOT5-%^5 ^ Wft ^^n^ !?^ H*:i^N ^TTf: I %• 



fk^' 1 5^n^ g;Rr«r sRft^ 1 tr^ ^fit <l<:^i*4w ^tp^tpt^- 
'TR^^^^ I ^nmi^ 'wwlrf^ ansruftr ?tw i ^^fW^ f^ 1 

^^jcfRf 'crtt^fn^it ^^c^ ^l^ ^ ^^dMi tct^^ t^cnj; 1 'rfSr 
qRfhrt ^rcit M<wi/3l<w ^ >i««>^i4^«i*i' n ^^I<i^i>^d41 ^^ycc5f 

'Twrcprnr.' n ^ ^^ma^hi^ 'ji*!^', ^^ro^, j^wf^ ^rr 
^^ II ^ ctRiil^ I t^i^fldrt^R ' f>^ ^jirm^ f^^^r^ 



?f ^Hlptc"4 F4l3=«fc^'4r %H|v.^|-J^gt ^TT^^rm ^cWT*? I 'T^TTc^- 

^^ ^Jr;TnTrc^'R-ft^i^4i<i'8|^*««'^ f«w. gsrrr: ?!Frr ^ ^^l^t^r 

' ^i<idNftwiidls^*4j^i^4^iid: I jtrptn^cTt^ jfticRTnarrfr- 
dT4ft< u %#r^rrr^: ^ftqw^^g^: 1 HMMift^-^^K^l T^nrr- 
w^TR^: II 5n^5Rr>rPrjifr •fMiRio^4*c4iMd: I ^5^iftp^- 

^xW' ahu^lk^^^^ 11 cTTT;0dfin55^*^ldr^[«l'mi«i: I aR^STRT 

3wrw ^ ^i+^«iigM^Ai*: II 1^ 3«Hi«i7Md: prmlfinft^ 11 ^^ 



; 



JPRtSfp I 

( "fFORT ) 

~ - - - ^ 

55^ 'TTft^^'f ^[F?f : I ^WKci ^HRftPSf ^ dWlR4 ^ *PlS4 

^m^^ I 3T%5f >4<<g<d i <^ i ^M<i! f^nr^ f?^5^ iK^m^i^ =^^<^dwi- 
mfk ^<x\i\h \ 4^m^M\ \ %m ^M<<<Pd ^tf^ n' 5% i ^r^ ^- 

fip^^ STf^r^^TFT ^^: 1 ^tq^ ^ H^mt^^czn 5TT^ M:5|Hcflfd m\\' 

— ■ . ■ ■ — . — ■ 



^H^wH^H^H M < ji<sift^^^MKit4<: FTR^ctPt^S^ sf?: \ ' f^- 

^ II' ^^ri^TWRHi ' vi 3raRr T^ ^rt: 4>M(^^-i^ : I ig *?%- 

2«IRT^ «n?[?ft iftf^wild. II ^TRcft fi«»dill4l WTTSZTHRt 5I3T«Rn I 

ft^ I 3{5* sfnsert ^ f[^ 1 ap^m 3nfipri^^PRfgcg^Rr ^rmr- 

'jIcJA*! ^^-dl^dl JTJr %^5RrT>Tit =^f^f^ I d^fJia^H^^I<t2|f^ 

ft^Q i — mfty ^t^NKi^Cmv^H : qrRTTr^^prfird diR$m: i ?ra^ 
twft^w. " 5Rr M 'm^ ^n%fif T^frsq-: ftf^^H.'^w ^rrft^ ' 11 

^ cr mfl^f^ I " 51^ I qftTT^ -MRNcii^ 1 ' w(^^t TftTSr^ 
iwiSiiciii«^: I ' ^^PPT. I srqtniF«r5-3r#TtsfJR^ ^-^i^sf^- 

i ^ ft di*<Hi*^ 5?f ;to* I '3Tf6rin5T »dM ' 

; I ^ ^TR^^rsftr •ild*M:Mllclc«IId, Hid^>il>[l l ^(; ^ 

^ ilMld^Rlc^l^h: I 'TSr 'idl^lft^^ ^ ^^ ^ 

% I <r5r 5n2* sTRsiftc^: 1 enrfr ^1di>ftft qs^^ \ 

'' t SPtN^ 3i^ili>i|ft^w||ft I qrsprf: gf^tigy I ^-^ 



SW^S|p I 



ft*%lti: 









^^n: ^[p^: iy?^fir ^<<^*ift^^^c<^HMH, l' 4^^ftn^ ^^^^ft- 

5l^3rFft i5%*^it4^^iy<<^*Ml ^snr^^n erprRTT^ ^rhisjrt- 






^FFi ^Eniw<m, 11^ I *io^Q4^*{i*K: i ^rj* '*io^i54t ^cfi^U^- 
^nrnl^ ^ I arpi^ u^ i d^yin, — ^hh jpt^ m^ 414^1 ^tt^- 
w*ii<icftiift I sT^^y^ f|^ ^3^% ^nar^r^r ^^ 15/^15? 



grwsTTRft 



grr^rrnft 






ft^>Mtfe*itiwit**'^i^^^^'^-' » ^Ej^F'^^ '3Rr&?iPnFRr 






fe^PPJ^ ^5^ I 5fcr cS^qpi: '^^' ^'^TRV^T 'a*H<d^ Ic^tarf^ 

^mid^wmw ^-^-iiciiWM^iM^ld** ^fc5^ 5^ ^^^ I ^?f 'T^ 
^f^^ fSW^ '4<4<4mI ^rs^s* 'TC^epfR t[?T ^. It 

ffCTO?r <(^HHH|HK'<t^l^^-rf>qO 5|T?r: I ^TSJ * ftT* HPcfif^ ^;t?n% aiW*. 

^iTftf^ 'isnf^ 3T5mi^ ^ q'prt f*qRR |a?3WTr- 

^ MWfffl^ ^il^: I TOT ^ n^^ Hir^ ^^H4pr{ fTft^Tf^ I ^<|*^^^ 

f^4^^ r^^KfgRT ?#T^rP<T, i%yTP% H%(m ft^ c^^^ I '^ a wR^ii^i l- 

l*vsK=r: I ^nftfir Mitiy4«*ih<f( : snftff ^?q^ ^r#r (^i:*t)^: I * (^^rt:' f- 
???ft i»iS*Mii (%5n:^Pmr ft^nJ: i qr ^^yn^^^ ht^: I fid^l^4iftM<fqh 

^Sf^innr: I fir gfir: *«ft%^ wh^^^<b"i i ir j(^ M^ II 



*'4c^(1: ^KUWm<«l ^S^ II X II 

( |fi^ ftMW'd: I ) 

MWHHI I 






^i^w^r' n 5cf^c5^rTOJT3r ^^Nft5>ti^ti<^i 3j%^njj3RTc5r^mr- 

ftro: 3jt^ ^T^ ^nr ^ ' arnS^A^ ' ^ ^^^1%^ fii^w*^ i 
?T3rr — q4!q^HK g^g^n^r 1 a^^^i^i^Td ^iwf^i^ sif^MW i ^ r^ 



'CRT — ^ W^ ^»^ ftP't'tpH 1?T:^ «nW ffit I 

^ irf^fr vwf ^^^ '^^ih^ «ri- 

^l4^ i ^<fei^( o^nPTFf 'TFT ^nTI^"^ f^ o^cif^^i:^ I ^^TJ^TT^: 



^i^w^r' II ^cf^cy^rroir^r ^t<v^ i ^iii^it^<^i jit^jqjsRRsn^- 

ftro: 31%^ ^T^ ^nr ^ ' arnS^A^ ' ^ ^^^1%^ fii^w*^ i 
?T3rr — q4!q^HK ^i^^g'iiH 1 a^<<<^i^?d ^iwf^i^ siftM*f*i^- 

PlW: I 3nr3Rl5TO^ dr» l ^ir^^^n^<^I^H l (^^4^ ^9*: t ^PIT 



'CRT — ^ W^ ^^ RP^MpH 1?T:H 3fIFI ffij I 



( ftM>Ml T^ JTSn ^^ I ) 
^ %€t ?3^ 5ri% '' ^c^RR: I ^Frt^c^ •il<il'3>HI I ?3W — 

a?ftr 5Tm ^f^ ^MHWiH. i ^[r3Ti^:-TT^ ^f^ft«i I ^nrr ^ 






F^H^m — \^mk\i m^Hk\i fi^m^ i 



^IRPai 



V ?gwT^f^ ^^ i ^Rf^ ftwH^ I 



%^ ?f^5^ 5P& I ^1 cT^ llRF* *0d?^o I 3f^ TTBtsgiPr- 

^^fad 4ftm^dH '(^ I 'TSr 5ft^ %cT5f f^ 'T^ ^ ?W%cR: 






^ 






^H^wH^H^H M < Ji<^ft^^^MKit4<: FTR^ctPt^S^ sf?: i ' f^- 

m II ' ^^ri^TWRHi ' Tf 3raRr ?r^ ^rt: *Mi^^-i4: iig*!%- 



ft^ I 3{5* sfnsert ^ ^^ 1 ap^m jrfra^^&^ragcg^iRt mm- 

%fl^-«<HH, I ' ^^^ Hl^<<fili> l Tlf^. ««NHHL I ' A^HRT: I m- 

^cHiKMiw. '' 5Rr II 'm^ ^n^fir T^frsq-: ftfMviiww wf^. * ii 
wc 51^ miRmi^^wIP*: I ^rpf-^w^ «R?fR5fcrl mRm^*: 1 

m 555^ ^^ ft4>4l^i^f l dl^fil»<j{ 5?t 502* I '3Tf6rin5T »dM ' 

^tew^ jnsR^TOT^ftRjNr: 1 ^rsr d^iTiift^va ^ ^^ ^ 
sfiz^ftft I ?R ;n2* snaiftc^: 1 enrfT ^1di>ftft qs^^ i 

•n^-^ 1 5PrN^ ^^H>iift^^ift I ^rsprf: 5f^fi5v. I qftj-^ 






^ft^J^TTT^^: ^ »d^d r I 3^^ ^ ^ ^ ^d^MMl^Slt^^d' II 

5^3rFft i5%*^it4^^iy<<^*Mi ^snr^^M arprRTT^ ^rm^sn^- 

w«ii4d7iiP» I sT^^y^ f|^ '^rgq^ ^nar^r^r ^^ 15/^15? 
5=5nTOTfir^' II 5% ^rr: I cnr '3rih^%: ^q^: Mf^^K^d, 1 






HrtxTRT' 



Rhi'Jh ^^ 1 5fcr cs^qni: '^^' ^^trv^t 'a*H<d^ ic^tarf^ 

^f^^ fSW^ '4<4<4Mi ^R^S* 'TC^epfR t[?^ ^. II 

3n^ 5^or&^ ^^cTT^^ 5rr$: ^^jqfnejt JrfNfr: ii ^ ii 

f^<q<«i «<^HHHit^^t^i^-j-i^qO 5im: I ^T5r 2if ftr* Hpcflf^ ^r*^ aiw^- 
^irtM^ 'lyTPr 3T5mi^ ^ q'prt Rh'^miH I ^si * ^ ^^n^ hiPt I aijwrr- 

f^4^^ fUfidI ^#T?rP«T, (%3ffT^ H%cW fl^C5?^ I '^ awR j rtil^ - 

ltv5K=r: I ^nftfiT ^ i idir-i«*^i"Hi - '^'^ ^^^n* ^^^ (^r*t)^: I * (^^rt:' f- 
7^f^ i»i%?qi% fti<«<Pidi f5^: I qr H:im^4ii4 h(7: I Rd4rr^4>ft>M<tMh 

Winnf ftTTtt 'nri I* fi* I ^nn^ s^-. ^[^' "Sf^w^: wi^«<^*Wtt- 

»H1K^I*^d : ^^g^^r^ ftP l rH|i^'Hi^<»iyifOld : I ' H^HN^"H-ttf *< : ^ 

^sfiinnr: I w gfir: *«R%^ wm^^^<b"i i ir f<^ ^Wi^ II 



*'4c^(1: ^KWWm<«l ^S^ II \ II 

MWHHI I 



TOT ^RTO: 'Trin5:^Tf%«rct ^ 2^3R^.' aft-^^^N^M^ BJ. 
^T%^ ^5^^ I ^WNHI'd rVpEdrT^ ^ MM^^clf I 5#=^ 3I^cTT- 



X« whHwm 

( CRT. si^^b^trS^^ Tnn 5?^^ ^ ^jw 1 ) 



^ww<r' II 5cf^cy^nTO>9r ^^t|ft3l4n.«<«l M^^i^^nksiJI^ i T- 

f^re: 31%^ ^^ ?nr ^ ' arrit^^ ' ^ t^^Tst ft i ^^^ i 
?T3rr — ^4?Mi^Ni< 4i^gmH i aM<tiiWrd srmPi^ iifi^rrorih 

Rw i3nr3R^5TO^ dHiiiwl5^fi4<«i^mP($MW «??*: i 'pn 
<a^'{|^4<<i4T '^ ^nRT#T5rfl[' ^cgnriiT^ -^i^^iHM< i <4W<N ; 



^Hi:^:-15W^T-i;;f^^ ^tTC^^^ R^?t<'d<lci ftP«<^TR: ^[^fxR^- 



( A**I'rfl T^ THTT ^«f I ) 

Far: ^c^-4HIMd: 'li^^Jc^H^-^ra'^: I ^l^ ??TF(ms>^4^«ff^- 
jfNt %^ ^^ 3ri% '' fc^R^: I 4?v4f5icc|[ sTR^Tc^ I ?j^ — 



^^^ ^%^<^ finRiwR I 

(^^^g^ft^M^ i) 

V ^44i^Ri^ il4^l^R^^ 6pra# i 
%^ c!^^ g% I ^^ ^WR" ^hM *0d?<^o I ar^ u^sgpcPlr- 

Ni^fi^d ^R»l^dH ^TFT I 5^ fft^. %cf 5T f%^ 'TFT ^ ftiX«l^dH: 



■ ■ • . ♦ 

f^^^<«ii— 3p^, ^ >iwRi4^Ti«MiR<i4tft«ii 3isr 

THlt — 5i^^^W*R(ft HftslWI I ?WT %^ I 

«npi 5ft^^ wH*iwi^'o^if^Hi ^^m^ II t II 

rbK«H<l^d ^ ^gii-tfirt^lwiN^ I 5igftr JRT^ TOTPT af^^TH ^^ 
dH^Rl 5Trarf> 3T5rfcr I '^T^ 5ft^^^' 55T^^^ ' Rt-^^i^H 

jl^^^ijdi w^ qft»irnHt: «rNt%: II f?«Tft* riRi^: ?^l *^ 



. iC <-' * i • •■ # •.• 



ft^ g^ cHT^ fijftR«r 5^3niRT 1 3j^Hi<i^5iijiii^;)H ^TRnPr ott- 
^ % f^R^. ^. I ^ ???r5^: I 'f^ f^^^ ^^Pr^ T^r^- 






f%5 CRT 5^ 'ft M4H<Ul"n **ft-^wi' 5% 3 WljM4Ml It?^ | a|^* 

iqt re 51% ^ I arsfrl^ arfJtcsr^ ^^ 1 ^ ^ cre^: 3n!n^nr« 
*i*?rn *^ arret *irraT 1 jcrfts ft^n^ dM^Kdl HKwmw 






^: I sn^RT ^ifrd <Rim1m tj^ 3^ t# 'tft ^ ^itft^i^H 

^T^: ^JR: ^^ snTNfcn:^^ I 3<^W i <i4i : ^hnt?nfcRRr: ^ftRT I 

•'»:'n^ ^ ^p^ irfesf i[ftr 'n^ 1 ^r 5 ^wi^r» i ^M^ . 1 ft^w- 



^TRT — ( 5#^ ^^^ « ) 



iiRl^iRi 



Ig^ 



^TT3^jlf^^icy^ 



^ Hi\^f^ 4^HMN r ^^a^: I ^^^5;3^r%-% g=^ ^ ^t^^^\ 
^4i^.4i: ^TFr%^: qr^ft^TcTT ?i^ iRi^Ti-i<dl ^idi ^iPi ^^^ fim 

^^ftw4|4f|Rl ct4^ii^k*<H afrcg^ ^^gpqrff eTTF^-^ ^TRT ^T^ SPT- 



g^ — ( TTsrnt «^ qjPRft ) f^% ^ opfwhf I 
f^^ — (^n^ni I) % ^ I 
53^ — ^* Hft^ I 






■-'■ ■■■— I ■■■■■ I ■! ■■ I ■■■»■■■■ a^— ^^.^.^i^^^^— ^^^^■^^■w— ^»^.— ^^— — ^i^^*^— ^■i^»^ 



^Rf — ( ^nsUTRT wi^fm vrnt^ i) ^, 4^^ 






1 ^, ft^lf^ M<dlSM*l< I 



^mnf t[^ ^rttt 'Tw I ?iOT — •^*l<id — ^fifRT: wstw. i 
31%^— '^5^ ^ s<ii4ii(4j|4i;) RiM i ^cil faM^^ '^ >r^ I jw^ 






^<4)Mk) ^ 5Rnf^: «ftfWNt II \\ II 
^^m: — f^d^ H^Kl^ R^!^ 'Tfi^ I 

^RT — ^^^^^ H#EWm^ I 

hRw^^ I ^ ^ ^ ^n# ^^nw ^ f^ H^<^ ^^- 
^f% I 

T^>Tr — ^i^^ W^ ♦^«4I^ 2^ qR^3F^ ^ I 
: I 









3Rd^ ^xm ^^^\V» ^m- II U II 

( T^^s^Rreff: ) 
Wlti — W, f^TT^ I 

fi«ir^H^: yd'b^'ii »R^^ tiHiRsi I ^ ^m^mx 

'■II ■ •^^^—- — — ^^^— < 



Ql«H<4^ flf^ «R^ 'l^: I 
f^VVi — 5^5^ I 315^: ^ R*MW+I<: I 

^T^: q?2Tr w^ a^HpR: ?[r^ ft^ipp^ ^fcT 'rasfin^ iipr ^ 



^^ — (3nn^?i^i) i^f^Tl^, g^^nfM^Tr- 

^«»Pd4>H. U ftMd l ^^>l ^ilN^ «i*HlfJ|* Rmdl*l«4e8«l 

^ w^ 5^ I " 4^ftc^^4^^r4 5n=2rt 'Tc^ q^ i sRif^ 
ft3-«n3isn I g# ^T^ iR^ d^iii-^H I ftiii^«i-3n:^i*idi-«r- 



^S — ^I3*M< 

?5r^ %?qF^ ^«ll*i<Hitl I 

x^m- ^wf^ site^ II N It 


















^^: I 



( 5f^ Pl«*Mi: ^ I ) 



^ilM^i^iU^^*^flc4 5^^: I c?^-^^ J|<l«Hl4^n ft^Ul'Mwir- 

T«mr I ^Tfimj ^fprftRraw^ ^if^: a' ?% i asp* j^;^:^ wr- 



\ 5*HrfH«5rtf I T. ^' 



1^^^ ?nr f^fcT ^^ TfarfcRTu 51' 5<% 4 xrajft^-^t^y^'i^^iR- 

^M< i Tl<:4{i^^^t : I ^^l«iw «^|R|4^ ^ *irE^ *«<!|ft ^4l<: if%^- 
^ft?Rf3^5c 4 ^hn^mRci: ^i4<^<tjl ?nTT^: ii' 5fcr it 
i^c^^^rgtn ii ftP^Mi4wt4j^ f^f^R^^sjifir^: i 3^ ^ 

^^iiRflfti: I i^wrfr ^Jra* imrcEni? ^gc^ ?^ ?nn ii <^^x^' 

^^[•il^^M^ tfil^McTl •ilPciftW^: I ^4'Nft^*< l <CNW^McjiftMmfi | M 



\f^<> I ^^Mt filH^fil<^ HiH^iilW frsT^T^r X^^ 
*fti<<tMl4JH^<H [ (^ ' Hi«n Mi^^^-^wiSi^ifm^M* 31%^ err- 



( ?rt: irik^ ^ I ) 

*i<lH^R 'IST^ §3RH ^3^^?M ?ft^ "n^f^lf^ 3I53i^ 

t 

— — . . . . I — 

?%-5^^ ^^^rr «rrE3TT i '^rt f^ 5ir«^ '^r fir %^?m5^ ^mr* 
^fcT ^^^i^M^H. « 'f^ f^ t^m^ 5fr^ %€f ^r# sifir i' ^^ror^sr i 
^TT^jT 3n5r^ ^5^^ 3^ ?fit wcTfr^<^^ i ^f^f ^ -^^ 



f^^pW^fi^r 



.vc^, 



ic^nnrn%t=^j^w %fci srrllrsr srram 5^4: i «Tfilra^ 'W'fhn i* 
H^ ?r^ 55rJ: I ^ifoRaci i ^ fflft m : i fti# %5nftr 'cr^ i 

^^gf.f^crn^' 5^ ^i^^'km to% i Tf^rn^ 'ainfw ^R^rtft ar^-- 



9ii^+wicMpi^d(i*}i^rTi<i«( jprnrf 



^FT ft^TOi^H^^re^rm^nRfc^nt i 5jipi^— t^tfis^ ftft^ 
RMdi4«iHidL I a!mt3RrRt3RT5rt siifiprt^ sifttd i ftiHi ?wew- 

'aRT: ^^ ft^ 50^ ft?WTm^:' l ?fir I^T^^ I Hl&fiwft- 
a^FTO I snm Hd^^^ i ^^ ^^fcgjl ^^tft^: II' ?fir l ?W ftH*d- 
Wt Tsm ^MHW^-^icff ^^l^tlKdRdBft I dc*Ic4«i<^W Wmf^- 



fm^sigi 1 Hit 

m^ %ct i' 5fir I srtqn^-^^F^^T^ 4ijc^iR«44tiitiViN**Hi5rt. 
*'*N<I fi%#t sj^ir^ M' ^fir I 3iTO% m^Hn^idfO ^f^^W' 

^iral4>i% ^ fk^. j^^fv. II' ?fcr 1 8pr <iMi«io4i4^i ^piiT- *g^ 

sTTO^iWrs^TTi^j ?nnPr ^wt ^^ d^^^•llci^«l4^^t ^ %'?H;rE^ 

51%^ ^'•i^tiwKa^ft 5i%w^ II g^^: ^n^wnj: i ^ g^^^- 
fcTC^ ir^^r^ ^t^:^ ^fcT I ^^gcR5 ^>^i<^tt<^ i ftH > «-«ii^ij» 

^l ^i l -^c4K'^SU|i:e( I H^I?dJklr4 VR^ ^^ ^fT: wmf^ 



TRT — 

<l<H>3xf) 1 









g^isran ^Nrm: «rajfr «iFr i #aRt ^ftsHaW ' ^ft'*^- 'ar^- 
ftfir ^ I '^ ^ A< m ^i fifi i'<P)i gtiift^'^HL' ^igr^r *i(imim*HM- 
4 » <i i |rt.m fiRt?sfitf v^wft^jni ^Hft^^41^vm^ i f5h»fttf^ 

jnl^ 5^ smfif *r6T i f^r^«r^-^ miR^^ i ft-Hifei h jM^i^ li- 



xfi(f5^:-3»d^ 'R^ R'^iHii^'iJiRlttii ^x!ism{ 
1%^ I 

ft<%: xpt kX^ 3rawf3ift§«r ^^ 5raw5n^ i tpsrspi wf^ m^ 

t[^ ^m: I W4«WW -^-^WiRf JfiJTORH I ^^ ^^H1^^4gM<U^^i4l 

RoJi<iiifiic»(ftuii ftoJi i fdi jiHuuiiSiHi I ^'iiRr^qr^ ftsq^ life- 

■ ■ ■ I ■ ■■ • < i , 



\ (^TM*: — ( 8iTc»nran i ) ^w T^ I (srerami) ?% 

« ■■ ■ ■ ^ 

^iIi i 4Mf^4^' ^^JTRTif j^rrPr fH^ ?wcf ^frr mm 1 '^ »f^t% 
H<ift*<i,' I f rqci^>t^ \ ^^^ ^ '^|c§^ ^pw% 6rr[^ miTr# 

\ w^*, wf, fft:, ^rf^ T. qr. ^ HW^ F'^Wt limtl t. qr- 

V 



(^ SpRRH I) 



^ r<7w:— ^ i^3T I 



i ■ - ■ ■ - " 

^tpm ^ ?rf^ ^T%^HIK*5|<<H'MK'M ^r^^T ^^nft ^^ 5^ 



( ^*md: I ) 



TTfcS^ftfrT^ 



FdRldl 









t* 



f?MI*rf^ 






; — '?Rt 









THTT — ( ^•'^ I ) 

^igl«^ |fH d!iMI<Jl*^«'?(9tlH, II < II 

irw^TRTtfl I 

wiMd^4 5ft 5i<iix^Ri 1 5f^ I f^r^^: — 55fe<n T«T«fHT cki i w i- 




8^ f^'^^Wr: f^iTRtl^ft^ 









'^ ^'iwi'j^ ^r^^. ^t^ f^y^ 5^?5>=^ ^ ^ I f^irftr ^ ^%st- , 



^ I 

V ^ 3^ ^r^m ^c^. ^ft^n I 
MtftcidiviPidi 55^ ^snr A\iM-i I f< r tf<^iMft<ji< S : f anr ^f?T- 
^ ^ I f^?rly^T-5^cn 5rf^ ?t^^ t^f : i ^ ^n^ h^- 

it H^ w 51^ '"n* T wr^ fll^fttji! I T^ 7^rf*r 5^iPrftc"f;rr^ nnr- 






'PIT fPT f^ TPT rWW !T3?0^ I 
^Pmsr^: H^^TRTRtni: J^^TRR^ II t^ II 

» f^7|n»:— ^if^ '^ I 

ftrsr^ ^wn I ?JOT-| g5^, irt ^m? fSrcf ^cffciiij^iiRHi 

'5fR ^svj^Jt firw^ FT^sf^ ^ V 51% ^4t I anr'5R^' 
jTifmiH, «' ffir I f^^j'wi: — *RT% TRT 5fct OH" frFnRfif?r: 

^^ I fRTcJ^J^ ^'TT — '^I^«II*|95nI"|| ft^WI«sr N*Kd: I 



( ^ ^ ^F3[fir i) 

%^ 511^ j^i i^^r. " II TFr% 3< [ HN*Ti ffcT Tfrn i <^^^8«l 

wpft ^TRt ?:^: ^w: II' ffir I ^ si^NT^^ fi% 5Rir«tr ^u*R^- 

/^ 1 1 R^ ^R»ciir*iw4 cJ^RTt 5qRT5^spR^ ^RfT^nrmft- 
5?r«5t ^R4|wkVi i «Jr*Mr5: ^r^: ^cilcbMMi ^^ ^ ^^p^ 
2r|iRr 5? 5r^5 ^ ^^^ ^ w^: i ' 5 ^nr^R^ncPr ' ffcr 

4{i>K<Am: I ' 53^ ^>: Htiqicft^ ^«f^ w^ 1 ft^ ^. 1' 

^ ftrr. I ftNi^s^iR ^ t^ 1' 5fcr I '^ ^: ^fddNiti ft^^- 



? 5^ I q HT f^prt ^T^3t f^;^ 1 



ftlcfrS'St ^STFT ^^ ^^ >TR: R|4»cidl I ^'M<j4^tW^dl^ljj^^^h 



\ ^r.— ( ''^^'P^ 0^1^ Ham fq ^ ^TtR- 

#5»Fl«? I 

TRT— fii^ inn^ ^: I H3 RR«?l3 'Wi^ i 

^^^ \ XTsa-^^iHMifk ftHi<^'a i 4 i <j4*i: \ 3nn^ sum: i 

\ ft^^ I T. qr. 



( ^I^tc^ » ) ^ ^^ I 

Nft^^Hft^iiftclK^i mR^^^W o^Nd^^^ ftHlftdlft M<4)<fl»dlf^ 

^— — "M — .III —^1—— ■ ■■ ■ —■■■■ II ■ ■ M ■ ■»i « ■ ^1^.^— ■ ^ M p^^i^.^ I ■ ■ I I ^^i— ^^^W^y^— i^^ll^^^ 



\\^ — atuj^ii^f^ ^^ q I 3T^ 3lf^:^ CRT #1^ I 









^^rn^ I' ffir ^^ 1 '^^crr 3idiP>^ <t^ ^cw ft^ 1 'fN jwr- 
^Epp^f^^ T^n ^KPt I 'rsr: sJt* iim^\ 1 «rT^ ^ qrpt "^ fftr 

5^. I 3R3cr y idiHKH 'd^n^fRsTRmPr swrRR^c^n^- ^ro^t 

^^f^. 5r^rd ^ 50 i ^J l ii4H^<diRftMV<d4<^tAp^d>»ffi^ i rf ;sTr- 
5ft^ ft ^ftr ^ I 'mt Tfm^ «riRt sic^i^f^diii^Hl rarfir- 



^TT^^f^nrfirg 



-">«» *««**i|P-* I f . qr. 



'CRT — H^ pH^ I 



^Tpnfir I 



S'fNft 



\ T-^Hi^r: I T. ^. ^. J. I 




^ ^— ^^5ff^ «RI^ «^ 1^^ I 

<^ fk^i — "^ ^ ^ ^Wrt^^l Rwi^lft i|N^ I 
^ ^nhici arfc'R: ^hnr^t spe^T^firj'^ i 



3iTf I ft*^:^ «fiii?^ vm^ sRft^rr ^^s^ i f^^]9^:-4r^%- 



^« fi**jl5^ft^ 




i^^v't?:. 



^PRiti I ^ ^ ^«r ^^Fctpr I 



TRT — 

^^mi^ ^n^ 5r^ T^ ^T^ m^H^ 

( ^fir TT^ ^^ I ) 



^52iT3rTn^TOjnn^ir(ftT ^cnift vim i ^^-3Tfi)cim<m 4i^<4m<iM: 

^rflfftfsr^i w^ 3^ qf|iiMi4^wyMNi< I ^rmr ^^- 

?Ft " M|M i fi4' ^mr ^^^3% ^RRfct I '^ ^n^: tcitH' ^^^nr 

Mi^a^ eTOT> S^rSr ^ '5Ti%:' STW^TRT. 3g^ ^c^i^^^lH, I ?i^ 
''TT^f^. TO^ 51^:' ^fcT I ^^-3ff t5ff^^ ^c^SJ^T^f 'ir ^ ^- 
IF^ I^FOoWt MH^f^H ftfft^ftSc^ ^^Mltil4>lj^4^l ^|^^^ 



gNtt ^Tft^ ^i^ ^ I 

"- - :- -— — ■ . _ 



hi^h4) ^d>iHH fllrfl>^HHiiH^Wcf»^ 3inNr ftraw^nre^tf^ 
^g iflv^j^g ^ni^ ^ Tm f^ 5T iift^f^ f?4^ 5r ^fnfcr ?rtrr 1 



TRT — ( iM»R?Jt^ ) irnr^ R«4«w I 

^«»m^: %Rit f^%^ ^04^I<!HJ^ /^ 

( 51% |5|t*l'di: «tf i) 



wh^IImW* 



I?%?r^ 



-^gwr: 



WlWlfcl fif^ 'PR: I «ft§iir<iMIAlftft: I cTCh ftn%^ 'rft^ 'IpR?- 






M«<^*: 









*n«t sifi^M^ik^ ir ^"^rf^ fei>4dN i ^w»K-ci<{h<P> ^»d^K 1 

siKrftdr 3itcfr 1 f4'cft^i-«U4cn*d*i»^i'^ ti<H^i w^: ^r 
fTMr? ^sffft fry ^ w-tT^ 3*-hi<^ »ni?r I t. «?f * 



13%r H%H^ ^fiw I ^r^% ^ 'Mrf|f^^ffh% i \ 

^^%* 3iHi4K^TT«iMicHif5id4<-^tiT^ii^crn 1 55???r^rfir^r!rt ^ftro 






^ I 






qft^^rftJI ^^m: I 



ct^WPr 



1^5* WR Hf^^^r^ H^fl*3dl ^Tc^* < l ft^tf l <^^: I Sr^^nTOI^r 



§• N;^!^^ 



^^ — 

^: ^^ ^% W^ ^S!iH*ilr|»4*«fl 



Arm ^^ ^j^^^nftc^: I '^c^ mn^ ^rjfSr ^ ^ {^<\h^ i' 
ffcT %w. I '^' ifif qi^ m^ ^^ ?rr^^ 5fcr ^ ^i?nk. i ^n^ 

^TO5%^ ^^j^iiPjHl ^:qft^: pn^5r ^TwfcT I 5 f%3f QR'n* 

'FfRprt qRuiM: ^ml^ SJldRH f^ f^ w(tt m^M^ i ^ifk^- 
'3i^5n* ^ «fdKH ^rtlt ^K^'^f *KNR«lfcf^t^lWI«n* t[fcr: 

«n^ni: 1 <feKmr<mi^^i^<Hii^^^<<K^lHiM | ?f <^w^i itn^ i «5^ 









^*R^ 



^fftr^: *^R<di: HKHd i: ^B'JlRTT ^ ?!rR^ I ^^^ ^fif ^ I 

'smi t-<4Mi^:' ^ Vim: I ' <I>MMrf) g ^^ w^ ^^p^[TO% i' 

^ %^ V ^qcRT 5f*rar ^WcTf^: ^rt^TOT^TCTt j4tcHt4|l5^W. 

^g^ ^Bpp^ cff^y. t ^4^^M[^M<Md^> *ift^i< Mft^ ^m^\ 



.~4 

^RT — ^ ^nrs^ f^^l"-^dl ^ 'T^ 3^ ifff I 



r 






f^^^H^M^ 4p>iliH^4^lf^: II \ II 

\ fk^i — ?^ ?^ ^ I fft^ 'Twra^wwM^ 
f^^wi I 

THTT — ^n^FfWcT: I 

I ^f f^PK^^mm ^prf^Hrg? ^^Ig^^t j^^ \ 

^v ^. 31^^^ =^^=5M^ 4^ftd^ii \ ^m QiU\i{{^H\A ^ptf^- 

^ th ^ ^M^n ii^^Ni<u^"W Pi^na^^H)i<*ii ftrf^t-^n^sNig'- 

■■ ■ ■ — — * 



<Rmh«^ m f%«n% fspir ?rfq^ g#^<T«r i 



tJc^HR: I 3n^444l444*(^ I <MUifcf-^nTt ^T^RRt fiR^O^ ?^9<%f 

«iH I g^^TTs?^ gn^c f^^ ^r^^ sfpiT^ 1 ^wiw ft5» ^ 

iffe^ ^RT ^^yJ^T fe I «rg^5fT^fj^ <if?j% |[^ 1^ 



^<fl*IIS|fi I ^»^ 









wr^Ml 



ftrfw "^wl ftftd 



ir^Mift acejRrt^ 



f<r^ ^Tc^nr I ^r?^ tnjqf^r: M»ii<4fi ^rsrrgf^: l r^^t^fir: ^iTwr^iinRT f 



^ ^T^: — 51^ '^armStf^ 3I#^ aTl%3T ^t^ 
^T3TT — ( ^>^ ^-<n<Hi I ) 5RW 

3?^ HT ^TF^^F^ffrH^ ^l%»l: II ^ If 



f^^Txffr 












'3I3»TR* 



?T5^!H-*f5nrt 



^Mffer I ^nnfiRRRFTOt ^"H<tf4it<iR%iH u' ftcT i «rfJwif^ 



Xf^ — ( im<ara f ^8ft i ) 

arat ^ 3n:7P!l^«IpI^ ''ft^wanft*^ ^i^«ffl^l^«i I 
^^ Wf ^ !iM«<l '^ f^ I 

Y ^rftr J?^: 4si g c^ m iiirM^f c< ^n dsnr^f ^rpryr ^iH ^tird(^i>\ i 
'^r^^TwrT^jf^:' ^^nr 'g^rmr^^jf^cr:' f^?^ ^n^: 1 era* Tf^nr- 






( g^ endtd: ) 

■ ■ — - - - - _ — ^^^^^— ^^^^^^— ^^^-^^^— ^ ^ 

— - — — -- - — ^ - . — — • — — 



^ft^^: I «^ 









^tn^rt <H<n4i: f|i^l^x^<(l H^ I 

" II »■ ■■■-■-■ ■!■■■ .1^ ^■i^^»^^^^^»^^»^^— ■ . IMMM ■■■ m^ ■■■■■ ■ ■ ^—^■^B^— ^— ^— ^^^i^^W^^^^^^^^^-^l^W^^ 

^r^VifJ^lr fj^flfo^ifif H^M^ ^^^5t ^F^- 






'^» (N^Afi^t 



^ — ^ 



I 












f^^M*< 













^3ir — ( ^rf^'T^ ) ^H^f^ ^^ I ^rf^ ^^^^ 'i^- 

«I#I^ ?!^ m^ ^ I ^^^MicO 

q^ smw ^5^ 55^*q^ II tH II 









^Ti%#; WrA^^f3^^i: ^rn^cTT 



?f^fRTT vir^ ^Hj^' *|iftdr 'TFT %5f qrjfr ^ 5re%f sr^^nrnn 



\ ^ — ( ^snnrRr ) ^ ^ ^rar^ I 

H qft^sR: — % % ^^ I 

V grl^ — ^ 31^ qpg f 3f ^k^^ ^^^ I q 



5ref5ft'-^«r^ 5^irn i 'jrfr ^ m^^ ct^ ^c^wc i ^q^4^ arr- 

3?t^IT^ J^NfV It^nR^ I cT^^ Mil^^H. • ^MlA**<9|x|||<. 



\ «n?*im^i»mfi[ If. qr. 



H f% ?^«TT ^RPR: STHI^ 11 \\ II 
? arfir gr^, ar^r^ppRrtqrift ^rrnft^ arf^ ^fispnr >T^f% i 

j^raRf^iW ^ I wiKift*!: ft^^^ ^TfJpr: I ^rf%^ 



\ ^cfif — ( Hi^^ n^pnftfsiwwmf ^H ^^ I ) fir 1^ 
^ [^IH*: — ( m^^\i \ 4 ^r^ ()^t\^ -^t^ \ ^^^ 

Tnrr — ^ra^ i 



'TFT' 5fit P«iPl*l* ^ I SR^rsrf^ SIc^l^oKI^H I ^ TRPk^n^' 






?^^ 






\ R^^i^i — hH *i^i!jj^Mm. mRc^^ik. ^pw^^i^tr 

-^ I I I - I M^ 

4WM«lD*«ft ^ERTW STT^ ^^TT^STf jftf^ gr^^jT 3?^^ I 3flRi4*-^ R 

<iftd*i I 3R5T 'sft^' ;tR ^NWiy^H, I ^2r^r-f%^ ^^^^. 
'ni*, ftdlcM^^cl, i ^^•i^H dcM<4^|i}di:d^"id <l1g"<i>^ S|R' I ft^rOT- 

^IFT. 3WTt FTTci: 1^ ^fct ft^: I appzcj^Rf : 3T3JRr: I ^•«-tI<r: ft^sr- 

fcTi??^ fi^wiRi cr?l^T^ ^T^ ^<iiMiMi^«iNi o^^^c^jP(<^n^4^^J^ ^ 



TRT — 

^ ^fir — i^Wt^ IT qr I 3r#>i^ mf^ f^any^ 

'P^ I 

'anrsTzfir ^ ftprn' ^^n^ ^^[cftfit ft^ < in>H tt^ i ^ttot: fiw: 
snr^ ii^^t^l i ^dHi gf ^ it^ < /iRn aff g^m^^ ^y^r^ 



<K fwHwaW 

?pft^ ^RR^ '^l^ ^T^r ^*^l4lPH+*i II 



^ ft Ji-iW^I ftTRRH FRc^t I 



f> ft .pl 



^fl%S|f: I <K 



rW—- f?5T 



( ifcft «Tc^ uilt ^^^ tr^ti^ 

HW^KF ( ^1^ ^WN^ I ) 



^ f^l5^: — ^ ^ ^H^TE??^ 1 







^iiT — ( «ft»mjic ) ^H^f^ ?2^ I twf^ >i^^ 'ic^- 
4 m<tf^(i ( i (Fit sn^ ^ I ^'i'lM^^ 

m^ w^ ^3^ 9^ n \\ II 



1 fir i^3r9r% ^ ThtwRWFRif^ #«i% >i<i^i< g^Rsisgjr: i 
g^rc^srr Mi n im i d<* T « f ii*ti^«fc i *t(ci i snr Jnn?«iit: ^pr^^^ i 

JiTT *it«»^*tjwi95H**<<*i<?i %^ ^ «r^?rn ^ »JiF5*frsr^v 

?f^fRTT vsr^ T^ffrT: ^irfiRTT 'TFT %5f qrjfT ^ 5re%f SfH^rSTRT 






t 









^3ir — ( ^rft'T^rn) ^mHf^ ^ I ?wrf^ mm 'itt- 
^^ smw ^5^ 55^-q^ ii \\ ii 






?f^aRTT c^f^ T^ffrT: ^rikm 'TFT %5f qrjfT ^ 5ra%f 5(^«r5rRT 



\ ^ — ( ^snnrRr ) ^ ^ ^rar^ I 

^ 'ift^sR: — % % ^^ I 

« ^1^ — ^ 31^ ?5 ?3f ^%^ ^3rtt3ff^ I q 



gneral'-^T^ f^irn 1 '3% i m^^ ct^ ^c^wc i ^t^4^ arr- 

'Jt^nfrtt s^NfV <^^n<^ I cT^^ Mii^^H. • <NiA**<5i'^K- 

« ■ ■..,.. ■ ■ > 



H f^ c^^ ^rpr: mi^ II U II 
» ^ — ( ^^^^ or %im ^TTf^^i^w ^^ 'i^ 

^ ^fW: — RTHf ^ I PI ^ g^f^ ^TWRftf I 
? 3?pr gr^, ar^TO^sRTtqM ^rrnft^ arf^ ^fispnr >T^f% i 

iF^^raRf^^lf^ ^ I wiKift*!: ft^^^ ^TfJpr: I ^rf^^nn 



^ f^lN*: ( tfK4>^KM ^ZlSc^ l)#f^ ^it^ I il|^ 

'i ?rrf^ ^T^T^^^T^n^ ^rT^^=m^<^«Rf ra^fqr^R^WJr i 



4i fNj^t^^' 

X f^^^^t — ^ ^i^ijy^Nm. mR«^4ik. aro^^oontr 



Ppft cPIT WU 5f|Rl«l'^ qmao<*i*fft I 



iwwnfMt wn^ wnm ^n^sft sftfcr^ 3i^qi ^i^^Rr i sf i ici^*^ 
iH*, R»dicM^<*d. I 'npT^rtr dcH<*^i4dW«rid <i1§»«w5|p5r I f^^ra- 

^WT. 5nfn% FHci: »^ 5fir f%^: l an-sii^ld: arj^RH I ^•i-xliW: ft^- 
\ ^r^ I f. «ir. ^ Hnr ^3?«qj^^ l^%,cn^^ cftftro^fl* ^qr, 



THIT — 



H^wdi fk^M m^ fipff sr %fir i 

'annPiiRt 'rt ftRnj* ^«<iif^ ^^^ft ft^^^rpr wv i ^rre^in fiw: 

5f cT«rr an^r^rsnRft ^nrr ?t ^ ^rf% i arc ^r^ h^*iim< x^c^. t 
ijf t Ht? II T. qr. 



?Ffi^ 'Ric^ '^g^ ?T^r *i*limPci+H, ii 






ft^^Pig 



^P^ I '5«nft ^^Pft qra:' fc^HR: I awRfr^ ^nvTO^^[n?prTOfFf - 



\^PTO*ft^*^lT.% 



q?ff^Sf : I <K 



( w«ft 'RfT Tnjf^ 5Pi% ^ri«ih% I ) 



^ f^f^ — ^ ^ ^i'^l^rf f^ 1 






^^N^ft Wi ^(^ I ?x3nr — ^fRc T^ are 'rw m i 

^a^ ^i^iftR I «m innR^fNPT tpt* hh^: ^rff^t iRf^rf^ W^rftm^ 



^0 l^j^r^^ 



xr^- 



^rsnr — ( vt4^4wai»i< i ) 
^ ^ # qf^ s^rrnt ^5n% »t 5id>RH< i 

'^nr^^tsraipr ^<iftdw *3tw ;i^4f>H^if 'arr^:' srnr ^pvi^rf- 









%^4 I 



I gr|^ — ( ^rs^s^ qft'^^ ))H% m^A f^g^ I 

^fa^Md^w ^ ii 4r i feaft<^^s ' '^^' ^ ^^^ ^ ' ^^^ i;c r ^i4jHt|ii<bn; i 

snrni 3r^ <M^^*ii ^?^ Mid4fH<wi^<4Kftd7^4iidM^ ^rft^f- 



\ ^^ — ^^fti f^i^R^r 'ffni^iw I 

JJS[\ — ^TT %^ I 

^^4IMHd 5-^3Tcpf cT5[H^t!T^ I 

f^OTR ?I^5^p?T an^ f| (^^: II X t II 

'\ ^Hi\4.l{^ ft<4»lR*l *HI<WH I 

«r^ ^R^ ^Itm I ar^tPr rlRnrm jt 5r ^ i ^itjRifct wr. i Tnrr- 

5RT55%t: f^ftScfr ^4l<l3>^ f^j:^R3^iT?T: frd l Mi i M i f^ I 



n^TT — 

«n^ 5 ?R h^ifA ?t^ sm^ 5f ?Rr: fr?ft ^^^nj;!!^^!! 

[ 5fcr Pi«*bi'di: ^^ I ] 

^ ■ I - - 1 ■ ■»■■ J m ■_! - ■_IM_LW LI_M_M-J_ J _M-J»LJ_ ■ ■ ■■ J ■ -" 

^-— — — -■ ■■■■— ■■l^— - .-■.■■— ■■ I. ■ ■ I. ■. —I. ■ ■! - »■ -■! ■»■■ ■■■ 1» I ■■■^■— ■!■■■■ I > 

^rrmcfkr%T^>RF^^2n^^cRfT5r^t^ ^Hc^ft^ij: i ^nr ^jprnf 



( ?rt: 3rfWi% ft^Hi:^>» f^rsf^m fi^^ r ^ i ) 



f'^Hrt IW^ 3ITO^pyT/^Rf^ 






^ II ^^ II ^^ fKTFTcft ffcrafpJt ?T8rir?3^ II SP^^TEJ^^ftfcT 



^«wi« H^«'c«*fl 11^ 



tdt'w^ H^^M srzF^rtt ii^^H ^ >5nnnft ^trh §w: g^-^ 
^^m I ^fcrNt 'thnr^fcr crfnrrar H^-^4t 11 ^^ 11 ^Hr ^T?:5rir- 

X m ^Rfft ^ »ii^i'^i'<^>K" f 5K^ ^epiFTsym fft% I T. qr* 



^4iR[d^Nc4*vsrn I 

'T:^. %^rfinWT n f^^ ^[^T^^ dMHM «i^'^*ft llv^H aWT^: 

?TtOT ^IdM^dil g ^:^^^m: II v^ II ft^^^^TCt T^^ ^4i^W 
^^r»f< II ft^^rfir^ ^4s«IMd 53J^^^ •i'M'^4ft II VY II ^[cTT ^Rfl^f 

rniTRfr <«l4l>rf4»|: II ^^ri^ Vi St ^^ ^cI^ i Ph ; ii v<: II 

^fdM<<3»liiivMi5^i3i^<<i«idiwm<:g Ri^St^aw i 5H^M^*-4^ i ot>* 

f^^^T^ Tfm^ I K|^^4s(|-MfimMf^d^ l MHIil<|t| | 4|dt^M4» r- 



«N<C 



mwi4hi ^ ft^^ ^5«w?r ^ ^ I ft<<HH ' ^ TT ^ trfp'TOifc^ n I *nr- 

'ftdHN HTSnf: ^RJ^: ^^ ^ I 3R^: 4?JM[I*H yrft IRRH^: || DT- 

4i^iRrtrHMlW«i r«iH^: I r^f^nr^^: '^ a?^: S^fiprrw I cn^^Nift*- 
F%Pro ffTftRf^finnir 11 ^ ^^frr: I 3^ \f^: h^mk Mli^Mijt w^tmr I 

ffniTOW W3* ftair: I *Hti|^4c!i^^ irc^ii irownnc II gqr^siMIr 

fWhrRT: I ^^^ «II<5i(H T^ qpT<Tf TO": II fH^ppqe?!^^ ^nipqr 

3i%r^pp<t I ^'RJT HTi^ ^ jRiNr n fbNiir: I aT3»HNr ^qtinft ^ 
«^n[* ^*rt^ TOT 1 3T^ ^ «cfftff^= ^'n^ l^wit%i^(f. 

^^W^^i'^W: ?wr: II fit I HwnWft^l 






^wi^ ^ ^ M<*ii«ld: ^nfnr ^c^^^ ^wi^i > S[ 3i^ fife. 



^0 ^'SB^ll^ 



xr^- 















THTT — ^^ 

^ f^^<«n — 3ign%^ I f^ ^5^ ^*w<i «*ft^ 

Rh^^R »t I 

^ ac^ii^dift*! I car ^kfkt, ansRm *^ i%^^ *tn^ i 

^c^TO^: I R**^^'^ f[^r^ H^NItlW ^^^^ v^PtdH. I'^^^- 



WHRc^Hf^ipq q«Tr ^?rr5: it K it 

« tJ^— «lf^ ^ fil# 3T^ f^3I^ 'li^ I 

1 ^n% ITT ^ l?t T^fFR I 

^ ^?T^ ^TTcTT c^^tcT^^^T^ 'TTftRT^aTT I 

^^t-'T^'raRx^ 4<HK^^^ <iH i t> : firi5t- CRT I ?nrarT-5* 
^ I ci^Md^H ^ ii 4r i feaM3^ I 'iTh%: Md Mi^ft •^^<Hi44H^fii>H >^ i 

^cTc^ I STWt: 3T^ WifiiH I OT5TrRTT%(% 'TT^ I STftPT^ 5T jr- 

— ,. » 11 ■» 



\ ^^ — ^m^ftr f^T^f^r ^i^RHiiw i 

^TifT — 'IT^N'^ I 

<<^^imd 5:^3Trf^ dJt««*Tt<M^ | 

(H'lfwjN d<?^NI <!H^ f^ f^^: II ^ ? II 

^ ^ «*I«^<<I^«W I 

1 aim i ^lft*! fil<«fc l ft<fc l 4<^UMH I 

«T^ 'R^ ^Eft^ I ar^'^ ilRnrm ^t 5t ^n^nj^ftffit vjm i mrr- 
^»T55%q: fKTtscft ^4Kr^^ %f5:^nT3^^T?r. *diM<iMiftq i 



( ^ q Ri»wfid I ) 

Tnn — 

I- - - ■ I iiiii I _ _■_ 

frr^cfvr%T^RFcr^^TF^crcfT5c^ «Wc«ifJ(^i|: i 3??r ^j^rr? 



( cT?n 3rfW^ ft*IHi:*l ft^l'tM^I il(>ll<^| if I ) 



Nmi4 






^. u ^^ II ^cTT iRT^cft ffcRitg^ i«r»-3^ n ^t^^^i^^R ^ 
iTfirre 5PF?5Tift n u " 3T^^rt4i!,«ft>jii: 515^. jfti^w^ n ^nrr. 
^>x^^Ky •i^-^^ w ^TPpni; II ^v II <%3frs^: ^ft^ws^r ^t^ 
Ir^ fsr: u rr^nr ^fcr ^ ^[^^trt jhf^t^ ii^^ii ^ftrit ir^r 

T«n ?Jf3P^ cHTf p;: II ^g^'^ra^R%^ ^f^Tra 5FR^ II ^S II 

Fsff f^^in^: ^ncTT itcMM^ird^ i RKi: ii 3W5r^ ms^ ^ jt^rt* 
j^riTT^ ^nrw^ jRF^pft lu^ii ^ hh>xi^1 ^rh gw: 5?^^ 

?EcWT I ^cTT^ ^itd^^fcl cTfRTH JPF^nft 11 ^^ II ^^Ht ^ITSrsn 

■ ■ — 



- - - — — 

'T*^. %^rfircWT M ^^ ^[^T^^ ^mhM ^m^^ uvou «rm^: 

^r^rf^ II ft^rft^ 4i4siNd g^^^ •i'M-^4) 11 VY u ^[cTT ^(Fi^rar 

u vH II ak^hRt m^ ^TS^ Hf**<^ ^ " -^i^^j^m^^ 
'R^ ^ ^WiRi ^ L M ^^ n ^Wi4>^fS|HrgSt^q^ : ff^<<^j|H, il 
'F^r^ M* I Mfid 4^-^m«n!^d: II vv» II ^^«fid Vi SfPIT 
Jmrwft <^l4l>»l^>i: II -^"K^r^d ?[^ st ^^ ^<»^ | Rh : II v^: ii 
4 i 5Afa<Hn : «i«ii^i qfeSw^sq^: II S^sfirg^ m(^ ^^fid 

^fdM<<^llvMl^iai^^|SidlHm<:g PiM^4d l ^ | ^^M^AMiHb- . 

f^^^T^ 3nn^ I w^^isd-^fiiMMf^d^i 3l4^H|<^t^|4^dt^M^ ^ 



mihi4hi ^ Pnnf ^^t^ Tf ^ I ft^MH ' ^ T^r ^ Mir-^^Jfc^ ^ I h^- 

»ftcninr ^ttox: ^jt^: wrgt^r ^ i ^R^[Jt: 4?lfti*«i ypqt irwiftT: II nr- 

^ g^PrtWiii r«R^: I r^f^^t**H- "^ ^^^' Q'ffjrfTvr I <TO^h^- 

r pTPRii^fir5Tvr II ^ ^m: I anr li^: ^?^f^ M l i>N4l ^H^twr I 

TOtw <*isfl^««i*<: I JTO^w ftt^ 'TirftriTir iwnrr: II ^- 

fi I §^^ iK^ifd n^ npmf TO": II fcT^^T^^cHtt^ ^nipqr 

ffVi'^Hi^: ^m-' II int I wrWPrtiT I 



V ?Rr ^ «F?Tftj5=^ 5<^ fillet IM^d^tftP f : lft¥?^ ^T^n^- 

^ ^- - ■ - — ^ ^.i... .i.ii ■■■■■ ■■■■■■ ■■■ I I ■■■■»i.i» ■ ^ ^^^— ^^.i^M^ ^m^^^^^^^m^t^mma^i^^^^^^^^ 






wm ^^ ^m ^^ i^^ aruR^ i srf f%»i^ 

- — I j_ J J __ iiii * — -■■ — ^^^ 

^ I 3Rr55n H<rM*^R ^^^^ T ^ ^^ I fTi:4^^4sn — 3T5rfcrnr- 
mi 5rrFRirr?r<T?erffircT^: i f ^ ^m: i jwr^ ^c4^ suht^t 

51^^ MiJ^^-iid' ^c^ l t^Hf I ^>rt«iMR4<"ri4 #JrTOTOT5f|n I 






(ffir ft ••I'd ) 






cTcrt m^^idll^ — ^^^14 * ^ si^iMM ^f ^ «r^ I an* •iW*^ 

\ <T^ ^fffft" <Tfi^ ^r5^ 'kppI' (^3K»f »r»oteRT*^ ^*h-^*i<?! t^ ^^A 
V Wl" 3T3nTfPrPrd...^Enir3f% f. qr. 



( f^m s ^r 

( (^ft^ I) u 3 ^ ^^'it^s;^ ^ct^ I 

HI -^M-d^l^^lH JRW'fi^ ^ Rf^: II ^ II 

■^ 1 1 - -t M-- ■■■111 ■ ■ !■ . 

srju: %c5r: «T«<^ ^: i ^\ti^\{^is\H\ I 5RRR5^R: i[fllr-«T^ 
^4|{^H4|p>il«tl SRt <l««44MH<4'ift^M^ltil^o^: • TF^ T?^ ^- 

ftcif 1 3f^ri?ft jd^ 'Tg^cft^ MKmiO sr^3Rnc t^ \ '^TRi^qRT 

fS^CTftpsiT ^^E^ Pr^^ *M«l^4sl| d4lc«4^ ^f^^ <{ifH^cfl 



3?^^ ^: ynft^ HRif >n%5f d^^iJ ^ncBi^ 1 %^^^ ^ 1 ^rI^- 
^ ^0%^% ^s^ ftf^ 5P^ ^ qr 1 3nr 0^fii^i^T^<<<iynt ftf-> 



^<i*»*M^ ?PIT ft^: &«Wr %5RT: ^:Hfr % I 
( f^f^ i) 5^^^ 'pro: HffdlHlfa^'^<^^ I ^wr 5f^ 

^«lf^ I 

R^^M I 'frH'b^?^! 4)ftdlH »Wm 

M^— ^— ^— — — ^ ■ ■ ■ I 1^ ■ ■- ■ a^.^— ^ ■»■ ■■■■»■ MM ■■ ■■■» ■ ■ MM^^^^ ■ II ■ — ^— ^■^^i^M^M^^»^ 

3Tq-fki%— ST* ?niT ^m ft^nrr gf:^ fcf^ j:^?^ ft^^^w^ 

aTRPT^^E^: ^^i(^^ ^w^l^^ftd^ ^qfTg^'^t^ar ^^i^c^iii r ti- 
«?T ^^TSTT ^R5^ ^R^ infiri ft 5r 3«^|f^^nfir ft^ l Mlft I 

^wn^^ri^^ 5r5R[^npn sun: i «fcr ^j^tft sic^K^TrPi jrt 5^: 1 



vji<mi(lm<nM<i %mi' wf{^- II « II 

^niR^tf^ W^ *Tt #^ ?R^: II \ II 
€?>(T ^l<?M4M%<^^+l$l II t II 

fijim^cng ^td^rfsr: *d^MV" ^i^n <=ir^*i ^5 crrg ^w^^^n 



^«*»IW^ImP^4 W'fi^+H, II ^ II 
«?I#T TE^ l( 3^ I) 

sttRrM I '^ iiil>titii-d ^j^FcT ^^rracf ??nn:: i ^4*w{><d«<r 



» 
* - - ■ ^ ■ ■ « 

f^ ^To5 ?JR^ ^ I Jm^c^^: I ^CT >l%ft[ftr Wlc^WAlftcT I ?• 

sTRf : I g%^?fr^%^ g-t^^ <i^ft^i(^^R^ T^ ft^f^d: ftr- 
ftsiir W5^ 'i^ cninjt 1 fti:^^Hc>N^ i 4^ i ^R{t^H> 1 fl'^^Ri^ 
f 9^i^ I 3f^ ^?s^^HT^?n^ 1 %^rc^ 4>^n>c5 i ^ I 'qra: ^^ly f* 
^«f ii^Nwl: ^^TRq^ i' f^w^: 1 ^ t^ ^ ^^: ffe ^dfit • 

«4t(iiijiiciHKi^dRf «r^ ^ i<> ^^i >i ^i »di I 3nr <imw«^i'^' 

^nrr-'an" ^ ftHr<uu^!^Htc6aJ(^cfeH i 4 ^^^ si^>i^i»4M<hi^N(^4 












3.wft I 

«*4^lc*i^ld tH<l*^^H, I 






^ f^ ^^ '^IHRT HH4)«i ^ f^J?t:-' 5c^ft[ I ^'TR^R^Pr '^jTT- 



SI^JTT T»!^ 4tf^ 

^ % ^NWf^dM'^^ T^ II \\ II 

^^ "^'if 5ft<# \\»w\i' 

3TWl^ ^^ TT^ SlfxTT 

4>«!4*<fi|ijym* <M<H*^^MW II \\ II 



>1^ I ^'^ *lM«lc^+|: ^f^: HTHT ^IcMdPci m^- 
^: fM^IM<iW<^JIHl'^1o^<| I ( g^ i) lit ^ ^l^f^- 

#T^R* fPr^ %^f^ I T^ ft^ ^ftdt 3r^ ^fiftct w- 



If^Sf: I t«^ 



1HH 



HWt tJ^ ??H f^ ^ I 

H^ ^ 'Rf ?^^ ^I^hi^ii u II 



qifrcf "Ti^fir if^ eg qftr *rN^ i ^ MmftftntiRnj^Mti f J*; * ^ «^ 
55^?nPfr «n^ qi^t'rr nR^ 'I'BRftirr «^ ^"ikf^ i ?niT^iiw- 

Hft^c^d ^ra^ I ^TPt?f ffe* ji!^ fc^nrr I '5Rr;. 

^&cH4^41 :^ f^ Irf^ I fJWT ^r^ Thsrfir cfft i'^^^^^^' 



^ c^ ^3f^ V^ 'I^R^Rf^cf! II U II 
^ ^: ^ ?r^ I ^ cimct I ^ ^ ^f^^r^^ I 

M fcT: ^T%[Mrg^^ ^ 3^r ^ n: II t^ II 



l^ricT-l t^ ^ ^r5^ 5nr^ sr^rk i ^sFrrnfirec^r^ ^^s 
qf^ I < i id*< i ^m^<«i ^T^^ ^FFcff «^5R4d«^ici ^ ?^^ 5?^- 

^R^ ^^l^j^d ^^tft^r^ f%f^^ ^ FTTft^ ^H^lclo^ijt I 



\ rt FT: qflWI«<l3<^qi 'T g^T f?: I f. qr. 



?l^ H^M l 'd MMI^^Hi ft'PiAf MHWM*I^|: I MWirM- 



^r«rtPr >»«(IM)«^^'i(ft ^ i -c<ti(^dr«mti*ii!t<m<i<i«i 1 'fkffif ^ 
ft.di^ft l P<»A^m'fi<jt^: i«?^ 'VRrtS ttftsrat ^ ftjcfwrt 

^ irprn* It. or. 



^ <Ri<HRw^c;ju^O% f%H^ II ^^ II 
>R5 ^ r^a ^Fpi^ I 

^3lf^^ dh4l«^{i<%H t^ssjf l H^^ II W II 
( ^SPronf ft''^' ) ^ *^ll^*: ^: I ^ ^^S?T^ I 
H^+^^<4l^^lftl+^ 

'PT^ ^+iy^^+^fl I 



^^ ^rraprt Prtwfr f5iff|^ i^icn ^n^ ^i^ i '?^ ^ »ft%^' 
^ 1 3{re^5Tf5n^Rre^ k^ ^[^ gr^r^f^ t# ^hf^ ^ i ^• 

S^phfHf ^ffPRT. ^rg^ gftd^ Wft^^W(:^ i Wf^ ^fir ^ HOT 

5rrar t c!W4i4ii ^ri^Ttsqj an^hjg i ^mk^^ ^^ i 'aiftS^ 



^Sf5> \XX 






wn'nM^^ I HiW^ ^ > ^ sftfiT: I 



•!< 



^Wift 



#(^ »Rt^ fsJ'TRr ^ <i^ «Rrr 






TO^^S^TW ^ I' r^nrr: i fl4^i^*i <««<i^hi IVw^^ihi i ^ti^- 



lciK^*i^*i 









ft^RTRT I ^ W ^W^ft#r 






+*<H<ivi^ m ^^^ ^nri^ 'nf^ ^rpr ^: n ^^ii 

5Zrp[T: ^ I ^^clft4^lSCh<«HI gf^RTRt ^WHi ftrVRt ^W^ 

^[H5fT 5re55r 'R^ ^ I ^<Mi^ftt» tH^fopc ^ ^^R^ %5t 
ftr goc^ anft^r fftn gpTT ?m w^mH ^ ^nfir ?m ?re»nW 

g* H^^I^H ^rfc[^ qft^RTT ftlTcfT ^RnpiT ^TRT €t<^ I g^- 

5Tf^^TCTT?mFra %m 'TFT 'Br d ^ iTl^WVil I ^ Pl^lqui^^WIMlT- 
\ qWcTT TOT ifd^Mt*«Tt I X. qf. 



«^ si^ TEa# 'PT »^ 5!^: gjpRi; fflfr^ I CJft^RT 









^ ^tfcT g^ ^Tt?^ ^ iMifi i j^ c i fin:: i 

fftdd^^ I 



^3*fti \\\ 




^WlPcl**IWI<fl (^^Hl WHHlft^l ^ ?5?J I 

gVi ?A^ ^ Hif^ ^ II ^\ II 
♦*i*<Hiici< ^^ ♦^NiPi3« ^: I ;rnii^ i qf^wfPIt 

?^?r#pM: I # ^^ — ( '»ftwftR!%5r I ) 



*iHti i 4>N 4H ( ^41^^^*< i ^ <t>MH^ RT^ t>y-e( i mRKii ^gryrcn^- 



5# ^ »R: I 3TKI^ ?ipf^ I 3PI ^ 

It^ firar Hsrfcf 1^ »r f^»^5R#i^ ^^ II \<\ II 

— - — - - -— — — - - ^ 111 

jhtt^'tH^— 3nn^ snm ct^rar f^^nRi oJ^iuHcflft swi^ 
fft^ ra|5f ^s[^ Mwl^iM ^^iwiRiN^sfl ^rra^r^ ^r wct ?r^- 

5^i^3irt35^ ^ ^ an^sftaRT^: sRrrft^rnfin ^o^^iftH 
rCT^ ^^HjH^^^^H* { t?H 3^ 4rtHi^r<^M Ri^Rird? I ^Wd^ wiW pwPft- 



TRT — ( ^ ?t^ I ) ^ 3 ^ 'ri^WgWl^ I 

^m^^ ^i^ft^jffNir It ^v» II 

<Fft Am^«!J| Jl^^d^JI ^hir^^: 
gj^RPI^: ^4»l<!>i^<^lfe^W^«l>^HI I 

•2iw5f jprtn'^ I r. qr. 



^ <Ri<HRw^c;ju^O% f%H^ II ^^ II 
>R5 ^ r^a ^Fpi^ I 

^rf^^ dh4l«^{i<%H t^ssjf l H^^ II \\ II 
( ^spronf ft'^^t ) ^ *^ll^*: ^: I ^ ^^S?T^ I 



^^ ^rraprt ftrwit f5iff|^ i^icH 5n^ ^i^ i '?^ ^ »ft%^' 
^ 1 3{re^5Tf5n^Rre^ w^ ^^^ gr^r^^fr t# ^hf^ ^ i ^• 

S^phfTf ^ffPRT. ^re^ 5ft?TfiRft Wft^NWWI Wf^ ^fit ^ HUT 

5rrar ^ c!W4i4ii ^rfJrtsqj an^hjj i ^mk^^ ^^ i 'aiftS^ 

\ f^^lTHfPTJ I T. ^. 



^sfsi tU 



f>,. ^ 






wt 



^^>^ H^^t^ fJm<RT ^ <^ 



TO^S^TW ^ I' f^nrr: i pn^^ <««<i^hi ft'i^^JhRT i ^- 

?RRT I 'TOT ^F V:^ i adNl ' ^l^<tf l i>r<»na ^ I' 5Rr ft^: He* It ?nr 



^<t.^'<^m'<^^Mtm TS^t^f^ P»dH«4c{t ?I^ It X^ II 

^i^^teit wf "SSI ii«fi*<j'^ I 

Tm ^ ^^i »WT ftr^ c^^ II Xv9 II 
(an^i^fkO ^^ 'WI3>^ i^vn \ i l^^qprl^ ^TcT: 

•^^*— i— ^■^— ■' ■ '■■■■ ^■^■^^^Mi— ^ ■■■■ ■» p» ■ , ■ ^-^^— I ■ ■■III I ■■■■■■ ^ 



«*>*«H<m<!H m 'Rqf^ ««N% infJrf^ ^ihsr 'rt: I) \^\\ 

^TFIT: ^I ^i^clft4^l%l(5l<«HI gf^RTRt ^ST^^IHt ftlfRT ^W^ 

^[H5fT 5re55r 'R^ m I ^<M^ft<i tH^fopc ^ ^^R^ %5t 
ftr gnc^ anft^r fftn gm ^m w^M^i ^ ^nfir ?m ?nE»nft4 

g# H^^I^H ?Erfc[^ qf^JRTT ftlTcfT ^RnpiT ^TRT €t<^ I g^- 

MtksikHWiliM^ %m 'TFT 'Br d ^ iTl^WVil I ^ Pl^lqui^^WIMlT- 
\ ^TRcTT TOT ifd^Mt*«T^ I T- ^« 












^c^«5TO3IR^[2?^3RR52F5BRf: 



^rfcw I rf* I T. or. 
f it iw r; q^fir 1 4d[\^iR^M"iRfti% ^^R^ ft!:fifihrt ^hnl!r I 

ffit d*^(l ^ I 



^*f:| \\\ 




d l M<l«H^^fej«jft^^ ftj^Mfir II ^\ I 

gVi ?i^ ^ fnf^ ^ II x\ II 

SRTf]^^: I # ^^ — ( 'iftwftra%5r i ) 



3«f djM«4y«i*<f5»^iHP«tf ^'^^^nftr I ct <T^ ^cil-4^ 1 ^^^ ^ 

^ jjHTT rniT ^ inft ^hif?!' I 

IFFFK ^il^l«MWI« 9v ^55* *t4lPl ^^?^ ^ 

%cf: w^c'q^ V. ^ 3^ ^5=^^rt Hiwlci n 



( (^«IM I ) 

l»f firai ^JifcT 1^ »r ft^i'i^^M^ti ^r^ II \\ II 

uw^<4iu>— ^Twft 5nr^ %3raT fe'^ <>^iH)<flf^ 5nnM 
fft^ rat^r fcTFT MiR^m ^ig^mjfi^^^ m i^^^ ^ w^ cr^- 

5^ ^cfWt^ ^^gcsregrr i ^r^^f^ — H'<iKi*')w<ii^^^idii j^i|<f^- 



fCT^3[H[ilH*^*<lHi?H5^|rf*4li?r*4«r 



ftftn I »i^iPi^lMt*^ 



\ «ra^ qNhf f . qr. I fn^-^m^pr I t. ^. 



r^r^ft^rsP'!'' 



"^isf- 1 n« 



^0 ^ ^jptft ^pB(!n^ 



^ran# MW(*l^'^*/?'aT5 II ^^ II 

( qftis^rR^iwT ^ I ) 31^ fit 3 ^ fgjRf^tirtf^^mW 

1^ '^ <lcl<»H<!J»^ I 3W ^ ^ »I%»iT V^ I f^ f^ 
5]^RR^: i<H>lsi}^<^lQl^W^«?lil«H I 



*fi^]*tVHiW 






'^"^nft 



f-^<nm<fii^ g»i?f^ 






«w<<rR 



*wf 3?'ik'\^<t I T. qr. 
X jnir ^firpT«5»j|# I »pnr ?«jr% 'pr 'rit fi^ I T. "ff. K 



( ?Rn Jjft^ ?R?*n<r ^^^ I ) 

wr ?i^ hU^S<1'<4«ii I 

^^ ^ ^R^nft?!^: II x^ II 

■ ■ ^ ■ ■»—» ■ I ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■■ ■! ■ I II I M ■■■■■■ ■■■■— ^M^— ^— — ^M^W^W^— ^^■^^■^M^W— ^ 



^JirIt ^5fT RlHI*[dI ^ ft^^f 



















TRF — 

fRI^ I 

U^^il«H:4><uh'd<l(^l I «inW ♦Mpi*('ti ^Fl^iprf^ IRT 

TRT — ^fr I 



^ ^CTF^'Winn I ^fTTTOT jpnt^ wwt iRPCiRf ^nfNr 
^ HPT *i«^*ii^H*-*dlv.^iRid. T^^ Wk: I 






''if^WR I 'fl(l'i(«W«l^ #t ft«!r ^ 1 3l%^Hl%% I Hit 

■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ — — - - ■ ■--■-■---■ -■ — -■— ■ ■ I ■ ■■- -«-^ — ^ ^ 

t^ ^f«r f^ cfcft 5r jfr^^TcT 51% 1 mi *\Hk\m^^nM\ ^^rtrr* 
4^ I 



^^ ft^ft^Mi ^ ^i|^: 1 5T *iiifN^fi[ I amir ^f<<^H cm^ i 
M rt W'lrrt^ ?^R*rt^fW s^^r»«»f^^ 






^fpf^ 






'JlPifl^ ^^PfR^ ftfHrlf 

Pel R^BRfn 



^3nf|: 



1 ^ifPt iij *i«HW«i 3rtctwiTftr 



ft^rw «r*: ^^[?ff ^r*Rn 3RRm tf^t r^mim % f* m^^MHir 
^»*c^w m^M^H ai^ml^ift r» <ic»4iti ?r^ (^ ^^ijiiif^ i 







11 



( ?Rr af^f^rftr Tftg^ fk^: i ) 

^ f^^ ftTFT ^T55^ >i^^i l i<ti4 ll H^Hitt3<j^^ ^idKUJ)^ 

^TRT ^T^ ^rrf?r 1 3i^dHc4 *ijSR<c=ir ^ \^¥yAk^ t^ • awf^- 



^ ^ ^ I ^sfc^Tii-^ hm^hI^ W^^ft^ 



^R«il^ ^rft^rn maMii ir xm^Ki«i^H^%;i«Nf^$m4^i^: 1 3iir- 

"ftann^ ^^^ftrt i fT i fiictm 4 i f&i<M« ii y cyanf^^ ^-y^, rft f* ^Tir ?!r-^ 
H^»?ft>ir* W^Bft^r "ftBrn^ <*{r^iifl<ft?^ H^i«n«i*<«i<iM <T#f^ w^- 



( (^«IM I ) 

llf f^ t^ 1^ *r f%^5n!#^ ^j^ II ^^ II 

■ — ' ... - - 

sniT^^t^— 3WT^ 5nr^ %3raT \^9\ <^\^^9i 5nnM 
fft^ rat^r fcTFT ^nferar ^^iwiftq^^l ?r'ra^r^ ^ w^ cr^- 






^Km^ ^?lWi: HfRf^^T^PPi^ II Xt II 

nuT — ( ^ ?[^ I ) ^ 3 ^ 'n^w»i35m% i 
( ft'm^t'Pr I) ^ %^»»q^ m ^rfS^sjjiMt ^• 

M^ I 'PfSF^ ^j^^^^ i ^^aH4^ll<t<id; I 

ftK«IIHf8i ^I^ftrfft^ II ^^9 II 

^I^t^P^: <<l«<>l<!>R<^lQl^W^w^l^<l l I 
'''inir ^«»3dH<»KHw1P»: <l»5?rnn' <t l <tl«<<i< r « i an » il^M<i T m i - 

»i^r«i% ^ ddw<«it*i<"ii*^'dWc*j«i: firanrt%«ft^ifir 1^^ 

•4wi«M!iiiJ(4 I dvtftnr — <r^ ^«CTiff ftr^^ 1 i ( *i-i i »> r l«»Mq<i r 
^^3j^ ^^^rRiii ansh few iwaTiFiT: ot Jraaraiiro^ ^f*^ 



(^ aaraifeifiri ) 

( ?Rn aft^ ?R?*iW ^i*«ft I ) 

^J^ft ^r ^R^flM^: II X^ II 

■ ■ ^ ■ ■»—» ■ I ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■■ ■! ■ I II I M ■■■■■■ ■■■■— ^M^— ^— — ^M^W^W^— ^^■^^■^M^W— ^ 



fiWF^ 



tJ^TTCT'T ^5fT RlHI*[dI ^ ft^^f 









I«^*1mh: 









vJ-^fed T ^Oft 






THIF — 

firr^rt i 

MH^MI^H : «fc<«} l <l<l<*<l I V^ ♦«lPi<(^ 4>l<!M|4R((dl »nr 

TRT — ^ fT I 

^ *CTi5 ^wiTJn I ^fTTTOT jpnt^ wwt iRPCiRf ^nfNr «wf- 
twt HPT 'PWRpT'K^^lwnftRn rn4^ ftf^ i 






n^ ^'F^iW 









TRT — H%^??r^l 



^^ 









t^^ ^f«r f^ cfcft 5r jfr^^icr fi% i mi *\Hk\m^fiHM \ ^Rm^ 
4^ I 



«i^3Tt g^^nwBrfc^PTT fiiaHi\<^M<(PiJ»n?r ^n^i^HMftfiW?^ ywrrt 
M ?t W'lrrt^ ?^R*rt^fW s^f7»«^^ 






TniT — 

ifJ^ ^^H^ ft'n'Trif 



^3^^ 






ft^rW JPfc ^^^ TOcRP SRRcfT TFl«r T^nnW It 5* m^^MMir 
•***|t*W ^MM^H 3T^«rt3pft ^ ^c4iM<i ?TW ^ ^f^TfJl?/^ I 







^?'f!5p^^l^4 H^^I<44f^Hdi 3nfiRR^ I JSft ^^15^ 5FT 







n^ 



{ ?rr: afirafcT Tftgst f^?^: 



-^f|3ir 



f^^nr^ 



[T^F^ 






^^^IMhO %fH I ( ?fcr *ift*i4ift I ) 






?ir w T« Iff iif *i5M"ff^Hii^M »ijH3^^"»Hw< fff »!fpirft>riKt I j.m. 



\ W^ W^ I 5^tI^^ <|M"4IH|\ W^^^ 

^R«i^ eftcrn HHMii ^ xiM-^Kw>4H^»;iw<ft$m^^tj l: 1 3iy- 

^. - . , I , • . . • 1 — ■ 

i5^'»^frl^* W^Brt*^ 'ft^T'n'it ^r i ^iK^iri^ H^ i w"i^" i <iM g#f$ t*-: 



^ tRSPW #^ 'h^ ^ fKl^ II ? II 
>*l<!>Mi«*>MR4 R^^lislJllM'li«IW<!»<i <Hrt^ II \ II 



lir^rsf lift f%5Rt • 'i'*^ ^^i*k«^«Ih Ti^r^^enr ^ftsn w^ 
w jr^T-ii^ Tnn spit ?i^ ^'ot <re^ ^[«5^ n*^^ <i4^ ^?TR[^ftri 

\ OT: ift^ CW flJTH ^A'a*?^*! [ •t^fw, •TOffft] qi^spfir f ^ qu 



JJ^ — ( wR^wif^w I ) Vi ^4i*iIHw t 

TRT — R»f«l4l'fl ^^ I MlwilMHtfld: «5«rNt: I 

«innfir *!^W^ ^<ft4i«fl "f^d^ %• 1 

^^T ^^?nif- M^SMH-'i^W^Tb: 11 » II 
(cjftr* ^^(^ I ) ?JRi5?r *lril'^HIl-^di ^MiU*: ?n«T ftr 

■ » ■ » ■ ■ ... ..I 11.. II » - M I . I 

^NR: 1^ 5^nRt I ^^— 5^cn^ l^^nrrt >HiiNidif^4f- 
T«inln I ?T3rr- i>^^l>HHl irrorjft i 'ftftRt ?tt# ^rWr to?* ijst- 

^ ^r^HHrt sfpu^: unf (%^T^ A^iNnt ftrn^: Iffit^ftrm?^ 



^t'WT ^t^n^ «% %m^ w^i II ^ II 

^^ I^Mw^x^y ^w^ eg^ ti^ft^nfr iifcWf ^^rmr^i 

t TO Ri^mrf^Q fki^^^ i^RT an%^ sft^ ^ri^ t^ <h(J|Ri 
^^ fRfhif WRfr %5f ?nfr5r: i ^^i^i^- ygft ^wi^ftfir m- 



TM — ^f<T3?T, 3(1^ 5fnflfft 'wh; ^s^ipt ^m ^ i 

<l>»-4^ — ( ?r«rr «^ i ) 






^i4^ii*t««w^l^-i» i : ^wit 5n^ «iFr « ^^s^ farar an?* 3iini: 



t^^l^:— qr m w^ iirg^t^ fusing !nn% 1 
i^ m^ ^mi ^ 4sPi-^f^ I 






''^ ' '^3* 3 f^ ^""'t.' ^^'"^ ' *^ ijniz:- an^^ar feral 



^FH^'Rf^ ^ 'RH*. ^^' I 
f^lfJr %R^ mR<o^*»|: II ^ II 

Tnrr — ^r^^rf^^ i 









^flK* — (8n«»nRn^i) 

'if^ fi^ ^?^ f^ »wpi i^^f^^ I 

a^H 3151^ I <ll^4M<aii if^^ ^i^1^«fl«4l I 


















X ft^aii^ <i< »i«ft?^ "irelJr I w ««rtf ^ft«i rwnt It. qr. 



\\\ ^^^ 






[: ft^ra^ «(l«uH^llldl 'P^ I 



^qr^ — ( ^ftron; I ) cinT ^ I 



f^ *1M^ 



Ki^— §?rw 55r^ fq^ ^snfk^^ ( Fr&aF?f j^rftf^ m^^ i 



\ ^m^-f I f . qr. 



^>fsrePfW^35^.ft wn^l^ HUH 
jqxt:— ( «^ u^jA-i^fii I ) 



^^ o44»^>4>HdcM<l H<^^<b^4>i»Thl O^^i^Hp l fii^' ^ llPiff SW^: 

va 

^fj* ^rjft I T. ^. ^. I 



^t'WT }p^ ^ ^n»rfl^ #iTpl?l: II ^ II 

MI«-!i)M+Nl'd<^'<<ft«l|f«4l(^<<«: 1^: «l^ II ^ 11 
^^4!|viww^<: ^w^ ^sg^ 55^ft?nfr inpwf wtt^i 

^^ fRfhif wRfr %5f ?nfr5r: i «f^^-«iwt ^pw^ftfir m- 












J " I « I * 



\lMPir,nv I «iw^nE* ^E^iw^k^ I f. HFim: TO(* 




^^^^??rf^ ^yt^^^^^t m ^: II ^ II 

^tiM^f^ I 
<l*n-~3R5 (fi^ w *WFn^ 1 5!rB«i^ ^ft^ 

(sift^ v^ 1) 

'inf^— 5T?j^ sni3 V- 1 ^ *«<i«4*iw*(i«^i( ^- 
^ <ir?# ffxiiBi ^ iffft^affT I 

^^»^^_^^te_ ■ ^_ _^ . ^ 






^ • '^* 3 f^ ^''f^' ^f!^^^^^' • ^^ qrip:- aiT^rar ^^ 



?nwNnn 









<4|c«^^P^ f?^ IRH- 5n^?- I 

R^ffJr %w^ mRi^^h^: II ^ II 

( dmdl j*n<r ft^ i ) 
TTSTT — ^^T^ ^n^RT^ I 









^rk: — ( ^ic44^ici*i I ) 
'if^ fi^ ^?^ f^ H^ l^t^H^ I 

ScHlprf^cIpn 5555 ^^^^^: ^: II \ o II 
TRT— ^mf^ R>HHimM^^H^ I 

^ ^T^f^ I n\i<kM ^^ ^l^l^wfl^l I 









r-ft^idi: 
























^m — ^ms^ 3npciT5^r 1 

[ ff^ RiHlH: I ) 

It^ fSrak^r »Rni; 1' 5^ grmtfT i nan— <n?«ra»gl^- 



\ 5"«i't«(?«fWW I *i^?pnrtR^ I T. «ir. 

X Pr^^ftft ti< «»?ijft?^ t^rafir I nr ««rtft ^ft«i r*nt It. qr. 



\\\ ftww 






?fRV 





















lWilftc4lc^4{|^ ! 



* ^. 



^. ^. J. 



jj^ — ( 3*«ft ip I ) 

fqR:-3n^ 3Tf5i^ I 

«- -■■- ■ . ■ ■■ , 11,1 s , ■ 

^ ^^j^R^OTTTRR: MI^^^W^4{tK | 3i>| <i^M4^Mft | ^M% ' 

— — — - — _ — ■■-■■ -. 1 1 I I _ I 






^4 t4< l <?f^HdcM<l Ht^^<iil4i^4iit^l il^i^^^PlfilM ^ STwiT SWH 



'TPn^TTfr^ 



^U* ^jft I f. ^. qr. I 



• -^ 

^5?R?r. *<4^MKWiy*«: I ^;^ ^^ ?5r5cr 5% i>i-4^<: ^r^tott- 






^ ^TRft— ^»R 5?^ ^m ^n^ I 
^f^nft^^^ 'ra^R 3^: II \^ II 



Rl«iK*»^-iWlMrt«viJJ<i: f^raoit 'Sft??!^ 'P'^ «^ dWIJM**'** 



«tn}l^ I 

.... _____^ ■■ I ■! .,.11, , » ■ , I 

^ >jofrg 'TjFirin isitntjR: j^?^ ft^i^nfti? n^ n^- 
f^iffel'^^tf^— ^g^ *afw^ *aFr jts^r M^ 

^I'^Rrft^: I'^w^ 5c^^3q5ft^ [f^]^fir, I'^iifir'^^rT 



"pi^ ^^"m ^Km^ «rs^ <wR[^ ^ aiwnin^ 

■ ■ I ■ 

^ ^^ ^^ fiRTcrafr iMftwfti eyrinE^ ^hRg^^ g# 3>ft8r^ 

^ipr ap^wjpwTRT I f. qr. ^^ 

«irT I f. qi3P!TOPr I 
^ vm *hiSAn^Q ( II rff— frromj *i*it*i«i ^mn^t I ^ir^-^nny- 



^«rM)^ 



f?T?Ttf(T^<1llllMi^d)<<H,ll U II 
\ ik^i — ^ ^ ^ ^wifMlHi**'^ ^^ ' ^ 

<f^ tfrR^^ ^^ ^if^ar n'»ii'»l 'Rs^ I 

« 

jm — »itW 

* _ 

4*l^lWlf^ dNR^^: I ^^ OTf^ !^^ 'ETfPf ft5l^l<lft<ft4>^l OT- 



snn^ «R^TiT ?n# ^ 'i^: I 

T ^ ^'IW >hi<^^n' H<<> l 4tljl ^: 11 U II ~ 

f^tl% ^TFTH ^ I ^T^W Miivfl-fc^l | 'M<d-^: MilMl**: ^RiTOf 
3^ i^^^i- I arc^ CRT ^JfT^TTjft ^W< l >>^ ft^ftRTO^- 

v^nn ^<nit iTT^tPr ^MWj i ^Miwi^^H4< ( ^ ^ft^nOi i 4i-^fiq«M|fH 
3tfS^M^Rl>i<^Mt*i II' 51% I 4^>ii4|ft^i|<ft ft* 'FRi ad<w^-vf- 

%#nt 4lii>fii ^^'^ I ^CTrt 5?pnrn?rc^ i w^ i ^rsr Tf^rm-' 
5fN^ ^^-^ ' mdlMlc4^d<^if^fSi ' ii^^i ?fir ^icT' 5Rr 4^hi^- 

^ - 

3^s I f • If. 



t«o R*Hi4^5|[ 






t ^i^ — ( ^^^^ » ) ^ ^^^ 



1 ai^ 5H*HI< 5iTT^, I 



«(H^il4t- 






h^mRi< 






*^9*1- 






aqc^q^ I 

^ ^r^ — ^^ 'I'wift I 
m^i — ^R<I^^ ^ y<iwiH> I 

^rjnj — («n?'nRn^i)3if^q^^?nt^l("'W^»5''W^ 






<w^^ift4ivt >rti^i^%<H v^sm^ ^spcyr^ ft^HRy^ i arr ^^^tftyFr- 



I .J FI >■<!■« 



\ WITT. »fif HT^ iim I f , qr. 



55nTf^ — 

g^ I' ?c^wr I 5pTn::-W|4^^: ^k^ «rr3f j^int i ^nir^ 

— •■ 
x cJ^Rw 5^!%^- ^ripnt I f . qr. 



^TK^n — yM^Wdl^ll^wiI'Mi^'O^ I 

X wn — ?% ^^ I ( ?fir jJirg'i^^ i ) 

'ft5n5% f3tft* ^ ?grfif^ jm^R: i' ^c^nr <a4>iJ»i^l 









i« III ' m 












Wit^ I \li\ 









\k^^^ ^I^ 






'3Rn5P:2rl^' *c5ldlPl ft^^'TTft ftJT^c^ STcjftq^ ^ ^nnf^t I 

\ ftft^ fipra^3^tatw g^ ' c r *<R i ff i Ji^aai »nr^ *<(»il <i(|ft I y. qr. 



\^X f^^H\hSi^ 



fJIK:— ( srfim* I ) 

^rf^lf^ 'I^ Wt^ q^c^RR II X\ II 
n^— ^ ^ H^^ RH^: f^: HiPl^lP) I ?Wr- 

TO «fimwr4)4^^t5i ^ ?mpl[iR» II 

II ^*<iH i 1) i < ft^^tt^ 5n3^ II 

>>iHi3<i> 4l<i<i>H4^ia<i<Mc4^ I Ji^c5[^^ %5nq%^. It^nqc* 
d^iNiti^ Jijro* *if&i4 WK^ft ^(^*ii^O*<iRi I 'pift «!?- 

r4 I ^Mm' 5^nK: I '*lRi^4l ^W%5t:' 5^ ^ ^ I ^OT-^if ?i|?r- 
HfifTO^^J^RFrskcTT I JfTOfJ-^rnF^ cl*IW*^f^i:^« WBP^ ^RfF 
5^: I '^: fiRT ^<tg' 5^R5T *|o^ii4K^"l4itaH(^HH, I ?nTO* 

5-4<il<H«^illfJi: *M<iiK %^ I' nOT-*l<<liM 5!3^T^^I 

Hid*iRiH^«**irfl ^^ «wifti$wr afRft^W^ i ^wrhm«t!< 5r:- 
<iiv-iHiciift< ^<dcii^(J(c3x^3 I M<^^f^-M<w<ft<1iN>4>: qr-. 

^ 3(yj]ft#[T|q 'HTim- 1 f. qr. ^ ft^Hifij I ^qr^ i ^^m^Oj I f. qr. 
«t: qiRRqRijr «*: irfq q*^ 11 f(t q4 a^ewii^ I 



^r?Tt «^-fHl ^?r%sfiffj[ir^ fW^ i aw ^I^RRt sttoptt f«RT- 

SIR <fli»V J|«jhll4 h\^h \ ^h% «Rt I 

%^p^tft?rr CRT «M)^N4l mR^wjchh ii 









i ^iit — ( ^'^ » ) ^ ''^^ "IR^ I 



> ai^ Jl'WK 1RT- • 



<lK*l<si<(l-'<.yittt^(lti^<(lft«W'*^%llf'NMMi:* ffir ( 












wqtsft I \t\ 









^■■■> 



1 ^'f >i*M^s4«ll I 



j^fnjprri^- 






4ik4I 















UJ. ' *■ I 



\ K^ir T. »r»t H^i^ »f^t I f . qr. 



qj^: — ( cWPri^: I ) 
^^iiiftn — 

— » ■ ■ < » IP 

• * • 



fWKi 



— ■ — - — ~ 

\ rHrto ^fli^^j wf^ \f.m. 



X W(l — ?% «r^ I ( 5fir jw^Tt^ I ) 



MHMftH 






r^*^N^: 



^I^^Rlftr 'T^'TfiT 



'ft;n5% f3tft* ^ ?grfir^ jm^R: 1' ^c^nr <a4>iJ»i^l 









X Jj^ — ( ^^ ^*^ ' ) ^^ TIT ^wp^ ^t^- 















^ # f S anftw ^^mrr ^ i q ^^ifii<wift«i4> i ^ i: ^r^ 
jspf^Rcrt ^T^sF^ f^ I 3Rr ^ j^h Rfjij^ ^^^^i^ii- 

^l|^< I ^^Rl<»d< TT^ ?^^ I '^^RTRt !i<w ii ^^' 'ft«ifin?%' 

'eRT^rort^ ^c5ldlPl ft^^i'TTft ft^4cM% STcjftq^ ^ ^Rnf^t I 

■ I . Pi ■ 

\ fH^ finra^ j^nTWgam 3<Riff <)Rwai irg^ ^{Hi\ ^(jft I j. or. 



W I^^hA^^ 



^rf^lf^ ^^ Wt^ q^c^RR II X\ II 
n^— ^ ^ H^^ RH^: f%H?i: HiPl^lPi I ?Wr- 

II ^*<IH | 1) l < ft^^tt^ 503^ II 

>j<Hi3<i> 4l<i<i>H4^i3<i<Mc4^ I Ji^c^r^^ %5nq%>^ It^rNc* 
d^ i miN^ ^fim ^iici%4 WK^ft ^^fctnMt^Fofir i 'vit 'f^ 

r4 I ^Mm' 5^nK: I '*lRi^4l ^W%5t:' 5^ ^ ^ I ^^-Tpf ^^1^- 
HfifTO^^J^RFTsS^RTT I JfTOfl-^rnF^ cl*IW*^f^i:^« WS^ ^RfF 
5^ I '^: fiRT ^<tg' 5^I%5T ^ST5^^4K^«l*ltaM(^HH. I cTO^ 

^- 4<M<H^^Mlf?i: *M<iiK %^ I' nOT-*i<<liM 5!3^T^^I 

Hid^iRjH^^iiitf i ^ «wif3i$wr afRft^W^ i ^wrhm«t!< ' 5r:- 

^ 3(yTiftm^ 'nwm- 1 f. qr. ^ ftqqnncj i ^^r^ i ^^m^Oj I t. qr. 
«t: qiRRqRijr «*: frfq q^ II f(* q4 3W^ I 



^r?Tt «^-fHi H<^il^^<H^ fWirej I aw ^iRRt STTOPrr f«RT- 
ki^^V : ^shi^ «M4Mlf4<5im^f <1i: I 

%^p^tft?rr CRT tM>*<N^1 ^iftg«Rrw[ ii 



M^4^i: 



^ ^^Kt^m*witJli«»i I 



#RiSg[l 



( ?Rf : 5rf^^ ^tSi^^ l Pl^^^ l ^ I ) 






^^i^ftftr 



^%^T^ ftwcfli^^: I ^P# ^^(fS!sr^ 



%^— '^mn«TRit^ ^ q c5i( m^ 5fr firawt 1 cn[ iil ft? «?![ 









\^'> 'iW^i 




f^^r^ — ^iXi^itfKHtiM'i H*\H*{^i ^^snr f%% 

f^f^^*J+*I^M«il^tH, %Tf t^ H^^ II « II 

^ ^ftr, 9fft^ 'firsft ^Rprtrtpr: i 

V ift<M<«i<Mw^ OTinrf^ ^rSftc^ f^ts^^: ^iiHi4nm^: i 



^^qfafcT — H^^<>[<l I ^M«(f^WaUJJdl^l^IMf& 4t4|p|4|^9 II 

^ w^to: II' ^ I VA^^ 'TW ^iimR^^m ^ciiH^H. • '9^ 5^^- 
T ^ni%%gr 3n6TfiWT n' f(% n t^^iM^^in: spn Hi< t wwn- 

' I <l>>IM>k^ l ilWlftitl^l i ^dWlw^ T IH 3«cw^ Vf^ 



^iflf^^Tq^fq^ ?P^ 4«jJs*l|M|vHt 11 ^ 11 

5^ g wwdi^mfJ >im^ ^{^ ii ^» ii 



[^f^TT^ 



^gtsftr TTg^ ti^fci ^wr fSr<gir? ym^ i ^^«i^Ti< g ^J^c>4fi^<^^h 

^ %TT y ^ n?TT 4|c^|U|fii^| R>ft^ | tn ydfir M^^H^ ^ I ?fcr 

sfir* f^ ^ II WrF?re ffit— ^-^^OtiVl iftftrft^ I ^S^Hr-" 



( MH^\ ^^ I ) 



5^ TRT ^^qffHvfnRf 11' ^fir 1 5r* sr^n^-^srar^i^t-^ ^fit *^t^, 
^ i ci^3tft^Mc5^Bi ^cft^i sitfdi^dwd t ^-^<Acii <i i 3Hl3t^^fl^*i^«i^ t 

MmPi*<: f%^l«Rf H^ 'rt^ ^: I t^ MA^i^MM 1R^ 't*^ I 
MIA4^I^ f^RPF ^f^ I ''flyt ^T^mSRR^r* ^fif HtWt I fiW^ 

SI*J?n ^4<^4d : II* l[fcr II ^Ml^^^ l H l ^iHUWI^— <^\4IKftlHl 
Cf^l i»liicft<jl^^ltK : I <Myi4Rl«{i:^l^l 5l|u|ft^Wft ift) j sfire: I 



^S|f: I tn 






2. 1o^ q. n^ — 

f^3iciH4«"wi^^ T3T^ ^flr^nntnH^ ii n ii 



M^sOfH f^fMV I 5m%5T SRP^ ^P^^ ^ ^^Tfcn U' McT I 

f^r^ ^ Ig^ firW M<qKm ^ I f^jHT 5fir 'ftr^i^^* 
#5r g[^ 5f^ ap^r^rrPr — '^^?nc: ^r^: dt^5TH>n:«r ^^m cftjr i ift- 



( ^H'^> 5^*: i) 

t 

3F5R^ ^W? 1?^^ II \\ II 
( ^I'bl'd T^ I ) 



*^*\ •v 




1 ftOT»pr ^^iifiiWH ^Rf^ f^'ifir: 
%f^ I ?m- •• I s M 1 1 1 M I ' *«rH^ ^|rfir i ^rs^K^-'^mr- 

^HWc^^^Tl : €$,HI<i«l&4d: I ^^dljl^ftM i ml H4|H>ftmii iCTHt W 
^g^S'^H . ' 5rftdl«*3^* ^ •^ dc§<*M 5pT^ ftl%T ^T!H II 'if- 
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THE VIKRAMORVAS'IYA. 



OF 

kAudasa 



PKELUDE. 

May That Eternal One (Siva), eti:«ily attninaUe through 
.steady devotion and conteniphition, grant yon the higlKM«t 
lieatitude, (He, whom (the Vedic »agtn<) de:K*ribe in the VedAn- 
ta»sk< the one Purn^ha that i>erA'ading heaven and earth remains 
exceoiling their niesi:«iire; with regard to whom the tenn 
IV'wani (Supreme Hitler) not denoting anyone elM fiud« it^ 
syllables true sis to their meaning; and who U sought in the 
inmost recesses of their hesirt<s hy those desirous of final eman- 
cipation by supressing^>m9a and the other (four) vittd airs. 

(Ajftet tlie recital of the Benedictory Stanza). 

Managrr — Enough of prolixity. {Looking toteanh the 
curtaini) Ho ! Marislui, come hither (at once). 

(Eiktering) 

AcTOU — Here am 1, Sir. 

Manaorr — Oh Marisha, the audience has frequently wit- 
nessed the plays of old dramatic writers* I, therefore, shall 
exhibit to-day a hitherto unrepresented drama, named Yikm- 
morviisi'va. So let the baud of actors be told to be careful 
about their resjiective i)art^s. 

AcTou — As your honour conimnnds. [JElwV. 

Makaqkr — Well now, I shall riH|ue0t tiie honourable au- 
dience here; (t^ith « Imt) 

You ^ill please listen with undivided attention 
to this composition of Kalidasa, either through kind 
considenition for us, vour humble servants, or out of 
respect for the (revered) hero of tliis excellent drama. 

(DeMiul tlte Scenes) 

"May he protect us, May he protect us, whoeVei* be the 
friend of gods, or whoever can travel ill the region of the sky.^ 
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Masagkr — (IJMenhiij) Hollo ! Wluit }4oiind is this in 
tlie $ky, tlmt U heard like the plaintive crj of the female or- 
prey*, jii:?t after my re<iueBt.* {MeilittUitif/). Ah yes*, I 
have it. 

The divine woman, tlie offspring of the thigh of 
the sage, the friend of Nam, ha» heen, a« she was re- 
turning after having waited njwn the Lord of Kailasa (Kii- 
l)era) made a i>risoner, midway hy the enemies of gods. 
Hence it U that the hand of nymphs is crying for help. \^Kvit. 

End of the prologuk 

(Then entei* the Nymphs of Heaven) 

Nymphs — Help I Help I he who is a friend of the gods an^ 
who can move in the region of the sky. 

(Then enter smUlenly tlie kiny PurhratOi in a chariot^ 
and tlie Charioteer). 

The kikg — Away with your cries. CJomo to me Pururavas, 
who am just returned after having attended ujwn the Sun, 
and tell me what your hulyships are to he protected from. 

Nymphs — From the violence of the demons. 

King — But what offence has the violence of the demons 
given to your ladyships? 

Nymphs — Let your majesty hear. She who is the tender 
weai>on of the great Indra whenever he is alarmed by un- 
usual austerities, she that shamed Lakshmi proud of her 
beauty, she who is the ornament of Heaven — she, our dear 
friend Urvas'i, has l>een, while wending her way back from 
the palace of Kubera, liorne away a captive, along with 
Chitralekha, by Kes'in, a demon living in Hiraayapura, who 
was seen all of a sudden, while we were on half our way back* 

KiXG — Do you know in what direction the rogue has gone? 
Nymphs — ^In the north-east. 

• The following verso is read by some after this:— 

'Caa this be the hamming of bees intoxicated by the honey of flo* 
wcrs, or can it be the pleasing notes of the cnckoo; or have any 
njTDipba simg a song in sweet but iildistifiet ascents in the sky 
frequented on all sides by collections of dirilie belng:s. 
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King — Banish jonr sorrow then. 1 shall try to restore 
yon your frioiul. 

All — This U worthy of one who is remored one degroo 
from Soma. 

KiKc; — But whore will your ladyships wait for nw? 

Nymphs — On this peak of Heniakiita. 

King — Cliarioteer, liend the horses towards the north- 
easterly direotien and urge them to swift flight. 

Thb Ohariotrrr — As your majesty of long life commands. 
(Ife does accmtlinffli/. ) 

King — (Matkhuj tite $peetl of the clumoi) Well done, 
well done. With this velocity of the chariot I can overtake 
even Garada, though he had the start; with how much more 
ease then that offender of Indra ? For, 

By the wind produced hy the speed of the chariot, the 
clouds heing pulverised are flying like dust before it; the revo- 
lution of the wheels gives rise as though to a new circle of 
si)okes in the midst of the (original) spokes; the long chan- 
ries placed on the heads of the horses are motionless as if 
dniwn in a picture; and the banner-^cloth rests evenly bet- 
ween the point of its staff and its own end. 

(EjteiuU the Khig in tlie churioi ami tlie Cliarioteer.) 

Rahbha' — Friends, the royal sage is gone; therefore let us 

also repair to the spot as ap|X>inted. 

(Tiie rest lusentimj^ tJiey all represent aseemliny ami tvait) 
Rambua' — Will the royal sage extract the dart (of anxiety) 

from our hearts ? 

Mknaka'— Dismiss all doubts as to that. Even the great 
Lidra, when a war is at hand, invites him with great honour 
from the middle world and apjwints him at the head of his 
army which is (then) always victorious. 

Rambha' — May he be quite victorious in this adventure too. 

Sahajanya' — (a/iei' a minute*s pause) Be of good cheer, 
friends I Here is in sight the chariot, named Somadatta, of the 
royal sage with its flag bearing the sign of the deer 
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streaminf; on lii^li. Indoixl ho osinuot luivo returned widi- 
oiit accom|ilUhing hU oUject. 

( Then r&^ntet tlte King seai^l in tlte cJutriitt^ tite Chaviateery 
and Urciu'\ sujtjfOtieil hy Cliitnileklulj tcitli Iter eye* elou^l 
in terror). 

Thitra. — Take choor, dear friend, hike cheer. 

KiXG — Take courage, fair nymph, take counige. 

Oh timid one, the fesir arising from the foe of gods Ims 
vani.shed; for, the j)0\ver ofthewieldor of the thunderl)olt 
guards the triple world. Oi>en then your long eye.s, just as 
a lotus plant blows 0{)en its lotuses in the morning. 

Chitra. — ^Alas ! how is it tluit she, whose life is inferred 
only from her hard breathing does not yet regain con- 
sciousness ? 

KiXG — Her ladyship is terribly affrighted. For, 

Her heart, fniil like the stem of a flower, does not yet fore- 
go its tremor which is indic4ited by the sandal ointment 
throbbing between the breasts. 

Chitra. — Dear Ur\'as'i, comi>ose yourself. You don't seem 
(to act like) a nymph of Heaven. 

( Urvas't revi4:es,) 

KiSG — (With delifflit) Ah, your friend is coining to herself. 
Lo. 

This fair-bodied one almost relieved of her mental stui^or 
appears like the night which is being left by darkness, 
when the moon luis just made her appearance, or like 
theilame of a nocturnal fire which is almost devoid of smoke, 
or like the Granges regaining its lucidity after Ix'ing muddled 
by the fall of its banks. 

CnrrRA. — Friend take courage. The wretches, the ene- 
mies of gods, have very certainly been defeated. 

Urvas'i — (i)j}enin(t Jier eyes) What, by the great Indra who 
sees through super mitural power ? 

Chftra. — ^Xot by the great Indni ; by this royal sage, 
Pururavas, whose }H)wer e(|uals that of Mahendnu 
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Urvas'i — (Seei»if tIteK iny; to lufrndf) Tlic clemons have in- 
deiHl olilifjjed ine. 

KiNCJ — (^Ijimldiuf (U Urrojt'i rfunjJ^^t/ tf^reretl; to Jumtd/) 
It wa.s hut (piito ])ro])cr that all the colef(tial nyniphfi that 
hsul Im'cii Kediiciii*; tlie 8;i^o NarHyana, klanhcKl when they 
2>siw tliis lady wlio wna {irodiieetl from his thigh. Or why, she 
csmnot lie the creation of a hermit. 

May it Ix^ that tjio Moon of lovely hrightiiess hecaino the 
progenitor in creating her? Or was it the God of Love him- 
self, whose main element is the erotic sentiment? Or was it 
tlie Month rich in the prodnction of flowers? For else, how 
inileed could, an old anchorite^ grown dull by the study of 
the Vedas, and his thirst for pleasures extinguished, 
have produced such a fsiscinating form as this? 

UuVAS'i — Friend, where, indeed, can our friends at this 
hour 1x5? 

C'HiTUA. — ^The great King who extended (promised) tliem 
safety knows (it). 

King — ( Lmkhig at Urviu'l ) (The company of your 
friends) is in great distress. Let your hidyship see: 

Even he, in the range of whose eyes you may chanoe to 
st;ind hut once and thereby make them fruitful, even he, oh 
handsome one, will be uneasy by your absence; what to say 
then of those your friends whose hearts are full of ardent 
love for vou ? 

Urvas'i — {AsiiU) His speech is noble, indeed. Or what 
marvel, if nectar flows from the moon ! {Aloud) Hence it is 
that my heart yearns to see them. 

King — (Polnthuj out tclth the hand) These your friends, oh 
you of beautiful body, stationed on the Hemakfita, behold 
-i-our face to which freshness has returned like unto the moon 
when released from an eclipse. 

Chitua. — 'Friend, behold. 

UuvASi — (Lookinfjf longtngh) al tlie Khuj) — seems, in sym- 
phatetic grief, to drink me with the eyes. 
Chitra. — {Meaninyly) Who ? friend. 
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Urvas'I — I mean the group of friendn. 

Rambha' — Off th jot/) Here arrives tlio royal sage, bring- 
ing with him cur dear friend Urvas'i aocompanied liy (/hi- 
tralekba, h*ke the Moon gone nesir to Vis'akha. 

Mrnaka' — (markin(jf care/fillf/). Botli our dear object** 
have Ijeen achieved. On the one liand this our dear friend 
ha:» been restored, on the other, this royal sage is unhurt. 

Sahajanya' — You have sjiid truly, friend; the demons arc 
difiicult to conquer. 

KiKG — ^This is the mountain-peak. Charioteer; descend 
the chariot. 

Chariotrrr — As vou of long life command. 

(He ih)es acconlinffltf,) 

KlXG — (Je^firitlathfrf tluU he received a jolt; to JiimMflf) oh, 
this descent on a rugged surface has comi)enesat«d me — 

Since, it is owing to the jolting of the car that this my 
shoulder was touched by that of her whose hips are round, 
in a manner to cause mv hair to stund erect, as if Love him- 
self had burst into sprouts. 

Urvas'i — (BlttMntjlt/) Friend, move that side a little. 

Chitra. — I cannot. 

Rakbha — Friends, come, let us honour the royal sage our 
benefactor. (.4// approach the King). 

KiKG — Charioteer, stop the chariot, so that this beautiful- 
browed one, who is eager, meets her equally eager friends, 
just as the season's beauty meets the creei>ers. 

( 771^ Clxarioteev acts ac€0}*dinff,li/,) 

Nymphs — Joy to your majesty, on the achievement of this 
^•ictorv. 

KixG — And to your ladyships, on the restoration of your 
friend. 

Urvas'I — (Alight* /torn tlie cliariot assisted hy Chitralekha) 
Friends, come and embnice me closely; certainly I had no 
hoi)e that I should see my friends again. 

(Her friends immediately clasp tier.) 
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Uambua' — May your majesty, by all meani», be tlie protec- 
tor of tbe earth for linndreds of years. 

Chariotrrii — Ok you liaviug lon^ life, a sound like tliat 
of a cliariot moving with |j;reat. 8|mhh1, is kesird from tlie east. 

And here do<\*« some one, wearing armlets of buniished 
gold, descend ni>on the iieak of the mountain, like a cloud 
streaked with lightning. 

( Tlie JTi/mplii see Jum.) 

All — Oh, it is (*hitnirat.ha. 

(Enter ClutrantiJta.) 

Chitraratha — {JiehMhfff tlie Icing^ mill great resped) 
Your honour is to l>e congratulated ujion your eminent va- 
lour, suflicient to oblige even the great Indra. 

King — Hollo, Lord of the GandharMis ! 

(AliffJuinff) Welcome, my dear friend. 

( They grcutp each oilier^ s luimUt ) 

Chitraratha — Frieiid, having learnt from Narada that 
Urvswi was seized away by Kes'in, Indra ordered out the 
army of the Ghmdharvas for her rescue. Then having, on 
our way, heard from the bards the panegyric on your tri- 
umph we came here to you. It behoves your honour there- 
fore to see Indra with us taking her with you. Your honour 
has indeed rendered a very agreeable service to the great 
Indra. For, see — 

Formerly, she was given to Indra by Naraya^a, and now 
by you, his friend, having rescued her from the hands of 
the demon. 

King — ^No, not so. 

It is undoubtedl}' through the (lower of the Thunderer, that 
his friends succeed in conquering his enemies. It is indeed 
the echo (of the roar) of the lion spreading through the caves 
of mountains that terrifies away elephant{». 

Chitraratha — This is projier. Modesty is the embellish- 
ment of exploit. 
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KiX(; — Fri(Mi<l, time do<*:< not allow me to s<»o Indni just 
now. Do you therefore take her Isuly.Hhip to the Lord. 

C'hitrauatha — A."* your honour plea.ses. This way, this 
wav, ladies. 

(Xi/mphi< M't out), 

UuVAS'i — (Amle) Friend Chitralekha, 1 am unahle to take 
leave of the roval .<ao:e even thout'h he is my benefactor. You 
l»e therefore my mouthpiece. 

C-HiTRALEKHA'~(.ly7>/vw«//*yW/ (Iw A7w/)Sire, Urvas'i begs— 
*I wish, if i)ermitted by your Majesty, to take your 
majesty's fame te the aliode of gods as my dearest friend'. 

King — Farewell, to meet again. 
{All tlie hjfiHplu tiujeihei* with the Gandltarcas yeMcidaie 
Jttmjthfo into the sh/.) 

Urvas i — (Kxhfhftinrf a IJndrance in Iter upminl nuytion) 
Oh, my long necklace of pearls consisting of one string 
has been caught by the twig of a creejwr. {Turning nmnd 
on this ptete^rt and loo^'iny lit the Kinff) Chitralekha, just 
extriaite Ihis. 

Chitralekha' — {SniHintjlj/) Caught very fast, most certain- 
ly; it is not easy I fear, to disentangle it. However, I 
will trv. 

ft 

Urvas'i — {Smilinii) Remember, friend, these words of 
vours. 

Chitralekha'— (6'Aojr« that alie di&eniaiujUs it). 

KiN*G — You have done a sWeet service to me, oh creejier, 
hi throwing a moment's obstac*le in her departiti*e; since this 
fair one was once again seen by nle with her face half turii- 
eil round and her eyes turned towards their corners (or, with 
love-inspiring eyes). 

Charioteer — Oh Ions: Hvins: one* 

Here your missile presided over by Vayu, having hurled 
into the salt sea the demons who had peri)etnited a crime 
against the Lord of Gods, has entered again into your quiver 
just as a huge seri»ent enters its covert. 
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KiNQ— Bring nearer tbc chariot then, that I might get 
into it. 

(77i^ Cluirtoietr lUt^nti ami ih^ei acconUnffly, The King 
f^jftictUiii^ OM'ent into (lie rar^ Utnut'i tcith a sigh thrtnea a 
lotik iU tlie Kitif/ ami dejKiiis with het/tiemli ami Chitrarailui.) 

King — {With lu* fare tuntfil to the jntih letl /#// trmW). 
Oh, wlisit marvel this ! tluit the God of Love ^(hould always lie 
bent on an unattiiinahU^ object ? 

Tbi.s c(*U\stial woman, flying up into the middle i>ace of 
her fathi'r (the sky), violently tears aM'ay my hesirt from my 
body, like a female swan sosiring into the air after drawing 
off a fibre from a lotus-stalk the end of which lias been al- 
ready loi»ix>d off. l^flteunt Omnes. 

JSnd of Act 1, 



ACT II. 

( Kntev tlie Vidasliuka. ) 

ViDU'sHAKA — Ha, ha ! hike a Brahmana invited to dinner, 
with delicious food, bursting as I am with the secret of the 
King, I shall not be able to set guard \x\\o\\ my tongue in 
the crowd of men. I will therefore wait here in these out- 
skirts of the palace Vimana — Parichchhanda where the crowd 
is less dense, until his honour, my friend, rises from his offi- 
cial seat. ( Widks rouml ami stations lumself tliti'e). 

( Then enter an attemlant Maid. ) 

Maid — I am commanded by her majesty, the daughter of 
the lord of Kas1, thus: — Girl Nipunika, ever since His Ma- 
jesty returned after having attended njion the holy Sun, he 
apjwars to be like one vacant — minded. Ascertahi, therefore, 
from his dear friend, the venerable Manavaka, the cause of 
his anxiety. But how is that fellow of a Brahmana to l>e 
overreached ? But why, the king's secret cannot rest long 
in his l)osom any more than dew-drops upon the points of 
the blades of isolated grass. I shall (therefore) seek him out. 
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( WidkiiHt altoHt ami hyohhg on ) oh, hore \A the venerable 
3[aiiavaka, seated motiouUMS for some reason or other, like a 
monkey ilniwn in a picture. Let mo approach hiin. (iroiny 
near ) Honoured sir, I salute you. 

Vincs'HAKA— Hail to you! ( To Uinself) Now that I see 
tliis knavijih maid the king's secret hursts out of my he^irt as 
it were. ( Aloud ) Well, Nipunika, where are you going a- 
l»out leavin;^ vour music exercise? 

Xipuxika' — To see your honour, hy the order of the queen. 
V1DU8HAKA — AVhat does her highness conunaud? 

Xipunika' — Her majesty says that your honour who lias 
alwavs hefriended her never ne<jlects her when she is in dis- 
tress owint; to some unusual suflferino:. 

ViDusHAKA — {Sannishkfflt/) May it lie that my friend lias 
done any thing to offend her majesty ? 

Nipl'XIKa' — Venerable sir, the queen was addressed hy 
his majesty by the name of the woman for whom he lists been 
longing. 

Vidl'shaka — {To himself) What, has his majesty let out 
the secret himself? Why shall I plague myself then with ton- 
gue-tiedness. (Aloml) What; was she addressed as Urvasl? 
►Since he s;iw that nymph his majesty has Ijeen out of hii 
senses, and greatly vexes not only her majesty but myself 
too bv turning his back on all diversions. 

X1PUXIK.V' — (lo herself) So 1 have effected a breach in the 
fortress of his majesty's secret. ( Aloud ) Honoured sir, 
what am I to say to her majesty ? 

ViDi'SHAKA — Inform her majesty respectfully, oh Nipu- 
nika, that I will first try to wean his majesty from the chase 
of the mirage and then pay my respects to her. 

Nipuxika' — As your honour commands. (TJ'.r/V). 

( Beluml tJie curtain^ a hanl ) 
Victory to the king I 

Your mission and that of the sun, the maker of the day, 
seem to us to dischrrge a similar function — in that you drive 
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out of the confiiios of your kingdom the dark tondencio:» of 
your subjects and he cIuurm from the univers*© darkne»H for 
the benefit of the denizen.^ ( of thin planet ), ( in that again ) 
he, tlie lord of splendourH Husjiendtf hiM course, for a moment, 
in the central vault of the skv, and you al»o follow your own 
inclinations in the sixth divi>'ion of the day. 

ViDusHAKA — (JAtteiuny) Hal my royal friend has risen 
from his seat of judgment and is coming hither. Let me 
at once join him. [KrU. 

£kd of the Pkavrs'aka. 

{^Then enUr the lote^ffected king ami tlie VuliUJuika), 

King — ^That celestial l)eautv, ever since I saw her, has 
entered my hearty in which a breach Avas made by the unerr- 
ing shaft of the shark-bannered one (Madana). 

Vidusaka— ( To lum^lf ). Indeed the jKwr daughter of 
the king ef Kas'i must have been much annoyed. 

KiKQ — Have you kept the de}>osit of my secret safe? 

ViDiiSHAKA — (Son*oic/nllt/, to lum^el/) Alas, alas! I am 
deceived by that knavish maid; other%vise my friend would 
not question me thus* 

KiKQ — ( IVUh apprelheiision) vrhy are you silent? 

ViDuSHAKA — I have so (jiowerfully) restrained my tongue 
that I do not give an off-hand answer even to you. 

Kino— That's good. Bat where shjill I now divert myself? 

ViDu'sHAKA — Let us go to the kitchen. 

King — ^^Vith wLit purpose ? 

ViDU'sHAKA — ^^Vhy ; there it is quite possible for us to dis- 
pel all melancholy thoughts by looking at the preimnition 
of the five varieties of food the various materials for which 
hare been collected together. 

King— (tr/^A a smiU) There the presence of your honour's 
favourite things will afford you i»leasure; but bow am 1 to 
divert myself whose desire affects the unattainable ? 

ViDU'sHAKA— Is is iiot that your highness has been within 
the range of the Itady Uh'asi's sight ? 
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KlN<J — AVIiat tliiMl ? 

Vii>u'sHAKA — I .'ilioiiUl not at all thiMi think her uiiut- 
tainahlo. 

King- -Know for wrtain, tlii.s i.s (simply) yoni partialify 
(to \\\o\* 

Vii>i'!jHAKA--What yonr liighno.ss says simply adil-s fo 
my curiosity. I.< t\w la<ly Urva.si peerless in lieauty like 
iny.selt' in goodliness of features? 

.King — Know, Mai.uivaka, to ilesc^iln? her limb hy limb is 
fimply an imi>ossihility; hut hear in brief — 

ViDu'sHAKA — I am all attention. 

KiNti — Friend, her |)erson itself is the ornament (the 
lieautifier) of ornaments, the highest decoration of deeora- 
tions and a counter-comparison to all (acknowledged) stiiu- 
dards of comparison. 

Vii». — Hence indeed it is that vour honour has taken to the 
vow of a chntaka coveting the heavenly Rasa (love or water) 

King — Xothlng consoles (lit. is a good refuge to) a love- 
sick i>erson but a solitary place. So please lead the way to 
the FiwnaJvana garden. 

ViDr.-(To himselO what helf is there ? {Mmnl) This way 
my Lord. {Tumlufj) Your honour is greeted as a quest by 
the s^therly breeze inspired as it were by the j>9K«imic/tVi/ia 
garden.' 

KiKg — (observing) This epithet is Very appropriate fot 

this l)reeze. For, 

Bedewing with honey ( impregnateing ) this Miklhari 
creepr. and shaking into a dance the Kaumli ereei)er and thus 
uniting sneha (honey and affection) andrf<f/*«/wVy<*(southerUness 
and cowtefsy) in itselfs it apjiears to me like a lover* 

Vii». — And let vour devotion assume the sante nature. 
{Turnhit/) Here is the gate^ of the Praniadavana^ enter 
mv Lord. 

King — vou can enter first. 

. -I ■ . ■! I . I ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - ■ 1 # 

• Weigh it not thus; judge iuipartially, (Wilson) 
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( Both efUer. ) 

Kino — Frien«l, I was not right in tliinking that my afflic- 
tion would be di8{)ellej on entering the Pranuularana, 

I am hurrying into the garden to assuage my grief but 
it is like swimming against the current when one is being 
borne down by it. 

ViD. — How do you mean ? 

King — In the first place, Love smites my mind, which can 
with difficulty be turned away from its longing after an 
unattainable object; what then 0»ow much more will it be 
tormented) when the mango-trees in the garden, the sear 
leaves of which have l>een plucked ofF by the southerly wind^ 
will present to my view their tender sprouts ? 

ViD. — Cease your lamentations. Erelong the God of love 
himself will be your comforter by fulfilling your desire. 

King — I accept the words (as proceeding from the mou th) 
of a Bmhinana. 

(^Both turn rotuuL) 

ViD. — Let vourmaje.stv behold the beauty of the Pramoita^ 
vana suggestive of the advent of spring. 

KiXG — Aye, I notice it at every step. For, 

Here is the Kuvidnika flower towards its tip whitish red 
like the nail of a lady's finger, and at its sides black; the new 
As'oica blossom stiinds ready to burst, charming on account of 
its accumulated redness; on the mango tree the new blossom 
appears greyisli towards its tij)s on account of the pollen 
being but slightly formed; — so my friend. Vernal beauty 
stands between infancy and youth. 

ViD. — This bower of Atimukta creei>ers furnished with a 
crystal seat welcomes you, as it were, having itself got toc^ey 
ther the articles of reception by the dropi)ing of flowers on 
account of the black bees clashing with them. So let it bo 
favoured first by you (by sitting there). 

( 2\irning both sit down ). 

ViD. — Sitting at ease here, with your eyes attracted by 
2 
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lovoly creepers your majesty should dispel your longing 
for tVt'a.*^/. 

Kiso — {fiithin(f) Friend, my eye, grown fastidious by 
seeing her charms, does not now fasten its affection on the 
low branched garden creejxjrs although they have blossomed. 
»So. think of some means whereby my desire might be fulfilled. 

ViD. — Friend, the helper of the great Indra longing for 
Abalya (the Moon), and 1 in helping you who are longing for 
Urvas'i, are both mad men in this affair. 

Kixc; — Say not so. Great friendship, indeed, sees what to 
do (a remedy), 

Vid. — Well, let me think; but then do not interrupt my co- 
gitation by your lamentations. (Assumes a tliinkhig mood). 

King — (SItXf icing tluU he perceived some omen. Aside). 

That lady with a full-moon-like face is not easily attain- 
able: and yet there is this undefinable sensation of Love; 
mv mind too, as if the fulfilment of my objects were at hand, 
•ru Menly experiences a feeling of relief. 

( Shows liopefulness, ) 

( Tlxen enter in a balloon Urvas'i ami Clutrcdeklid. ) 

Chitra. — Friend, whither are you going without telling 
me your object ? 

Urvas 1 — Friend, why do you question me now, when once 
o\\ the peak of Hemakata^ you rallied me, when my flight into 
the heavens was for a moment obstructed by the twig of 
a creeper ? 

<. HiTRA. — What, are you going to the royal sage Pururavas? 

Urvasi — This is a shameless procedure on my part. 

Chitra. — And whom has my friend sent onward ? 

Urvasi — Mv heart. 

Chitra. — First of all then, do you consider well (what you 
are going to do). 

Urvasi — The God of love urges me; what remains then to 
be considered? 

Chitra. — Then 1 have nothing to say. 
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UrvasI — Then show mo the way along which there may 
be no obstacle, while I am going. 

Chitra. — Calm your fears, my dear. Have we not been 
rendered proof to any insult from the demons by the reveroil 
Preceptor of gods who taught us the art of tying our hair 
in a knot-called Apara'jita' (the invincible)? 

Urvasi— Oh my memory had failed me. 

(Descending to tlie path of tlie Siddluu. ) 

CfliTRA. — Here we have arrived at the king's palaoe, the 
crest-ornament of Pratishthana which as it were sees itself (by 
being reflected) in the waters of the Granges speially sancti- 
fied by the confluence of the Jam una. 

Urvas i — ( Gazing) It should rather be said that it is 
heaven itself transplanted here; (^tliouglufullf/) Friend, where 
indeed, might the pitier of the distressed be ? 

Chitra. — Decending into this Pram2davanay which is (as 
it were) a strip of the Nandanavana^ we shall ascertain it. 

{Both descend), 

Chitra. — (Seeing the king, with delight) Friend, here is 
he expecting you, as the moon that has risen first expects the 
moonshine. 

Urvas'i — Friend, the great king now appears to my eyes 
more delightful than when I formerly saw him. 

Chitra. — It is but natural; come, let us approach him. 

Urvas i — Concealed by my art, I shall stand by his side, 
and just hear what he is, in solitude, talking to his friend 
near him. 

Chitra. — As you like it. {Tliey do as described), 

ViD. — Friend, I have found out a means of union with 
your unattainable beloved. 

KlXG — (Refnains silent). 

Urvasi — And what woman could that be, who, courted by 
him, gives herself airs ? 

Chitra. — Why do you act a human being? 

Urvas'i — I am afraid to see it through my prowess. 
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ViD. — 1 havo lMH»n savin OP — ^that I have discovered a means. 

Kiny;— Di.-clo.se it thou. 

Viii. — L*t your majesty resort to sleep, which hy means of 

a (h»am will unit*- you; or dniw a jwrtrait of the lady Urvas'i 
and rnnain gazin;; ii|K)n it. 

UiiVAS! — Li^lit that you are, my heart, find consolation 

now ( in thi*?i* won.U ). 

KiN«i — Both (your proixisals) arc ineflFectual. 

Thi> lioart (cfniinc) is cease ^lossly ])ierc(Ml throno^h by the 
sliafT< of Lovf; how can I then <j('t sleep which in a dream 
will Iirin<f about a union ? Nor will my eves fail to Ikj over- 
flowin;^ with toar-f, oh friend, even before 1 have finished 
jlelinHurin^r in tlic picture that fair-faced beloved (of mine). 

( -HiTiiA. — Did vou hear, friend ? 

Ui:VAsi-Ave, I did, but notsufficient (to convince) my mind. 

Vir». — yiv inoetuiitv i;o?s onlv so far and no farther. 

King — (Wf'th a s*)/h) She does not know the extremely 
]'oi;rnaiit mental torture to which I am a victim; or |K*rhaps 
Au' (lisiv^xanls me thouorh mv affection is known to her 
T]iroii;^^li her .-uperhunian iK)wer. Let the ft v(^ shafted God 
rhen*!ore \)^ ble^scJ Ijy making my desires for union with 
that ladv vain on account of the non-attainment of the fruits 

( 'hitka, — Did vou hear it ! 

Ui:VA. — Oh me ! He takes me to be so (i.e, faithless). I 

cannot (however) appear l)efore him and give him a rejoinder; 
?u I wish to give him one by means of a birch-leaf created 

Kv mv T)rowe^s. 

Chitra. — I approve of it. 

UnvAs'i — (//<i.s7/7v does as descriJpeil), 

Vii». — (Steiwj) Hi I what is that like the slough of a ser- 
j ♦ nt that has fallen l>efore us ? 

King— (0'Wm/»y) It is a writing on a birch-leaf. 

Vii».— Might not the writing have been dropped by the in- 
vL^ible lady Urvas'i suggestive of a corresponding love, on 
h earing your lamentations ? 

King — There is nothing that imagination will not conjure 
\i\>\ (takiny t1t£ hi rch-leaf and reading it to lutnsel/, and toith 
dtlifjlit) friend, happy was your guess. 

ViD. — If your majesty pleases, I long to heq,r wlwt is 
written herein. 
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Urvas'i — Well done, revered Sir, you t»oem to bo a refin- 
ed person. 

Kino — Hoar. (Retuh) 

*'My lord, if I whoso heart i.s not known to you am really 
what you liave supposed nio to be towards you so much at- 
tached (to nie), how is it then that even the breezes in the 3^a*;- 
dufia <:^rden blow hot ui>on my IkkIv while lyinj( on a becl 
of ^xi'r//Vi7a flowers crushed (on account of my rolling upon 
it in agony). 

UuvAs'i — And what will he sav now ? 

CiiiTRA. — Hi:i liuibs growiu^ (emaciated) like a lotus stalk 
have already answered (for him). 

Vin. — You are to be congratulated on getting this conso- 
lation as I am to be when 1 am hungry and get an offering 
(^srastivachand), 

KiN'G — AVhy do you say simply a consolation. 

This tok(M\ of affi»ction, oh friend, impressed by ray be- 
loved on this billet indicating ecpial affection (on her part) 
and embodying in itself a chirming sense is, as it were (as 
good as), my fa ex? with ui>turned eye-lashes coming close 
to hers whose eves are b<*witchin;j. 

Urv. — Now our love is equally divided. 

King — Friend, the characters would be spoiled by the 
sweat of my fingers; so keep this autography of my beloved. 

ViD. — {Tahinif it) Will the lady Urvas'i show you your do- 
sires blossomed, and deceive you as to the fruit ? 

Urv. — Friend, while I quiet my heart — timid to approach 
(the king) — do you appear before him and say what behoves 
me to say. 

Chitra. — {Saf/ing ^Be it so' takes of the conceahnent-^lxarm 
and approavhing tJie king) Victory to your majesty I 

King — Welcome to your ladysh'p; oh bleseed one, 

Unaccompanied by that friend of yours you do not deli<ylif 
me so much, as does not the Jamna without the Ganges once 
seen at the confluence. 
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f *HiTri.\. — Is not the row of clouds seen first and ligbtning 

afterward:^? 

Vii..— What ? U not this Urvas'i, but only tho beloved 
tVion J of her ladyship? 

Chitra. — Bowm^ her head to your majesty, UrVasI re- 
quests — 

KiNXJ — ^AVhat are her commands? 

(^HiTiiA. — In the mishap arising from tho enemies of the 
gu<ls, your majesty wa?* my deliverer; now I am niightily 
oppressed by love sprinufing from having seen you; youf 
maje^ry therefore shouhl again take pity on me. 

King — sweet-fiiced one, 

You speak of her, dear to my sight, as being love-siclc, but 
you do not see Puriiravas afflicted for her sake; reciprocal is 
the attachment created in us both bj^ love: a piece of hot iron 
deserves to be welded with another hot piece. 

Chitra. — {Approaclung Urvas'i) Friend, comej seeing that 
the God of love is even more cruel to your beloved th«in to 
vou, I have become his messenijer. 

Urvas'i— ( Removing tlie cliarm of concealment ) Oh, you 
have lightly given me up. 

Chitra. — A short while hereafter, I will see w^ho gives up 
and whom; meantime observe the etiquette. 

Urvas'i. — {Bashfully) Victory, victory to your majesty! 

Kiyo — Fair ladv. 

Victory is indeed mine, to whom is addressed by you 
this felicitation, never yet addressed to any but the thousand 
-eyed ludra. (Takes Jier hy the liand and seats Iier). 

ViD. — Lady, why do you not salute this Brahma^a, the es- 
teemed friend of the king ? 

Urvas'i — (with a smile bows to lam). 

ViD. — May your ladyship be happy. 

( Belli ml tlie scenes). 

A h.?avenly Messenger— Chitralekha, hurry Urvasl 
away. The Lord of gods with the Guardians of the quarters 
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Is desirous of Ffeoin;^ to-day he dramatic performance tnnjjlit 
to you by the sage? IMiaratsi, which is the sulMtratum of the 
eig'at .seutiiuentrf, rtud \vli(»reiii there is charmidg acting. 

( All lUten ). 

UrVAS'i.— ( Gesticulates f^rief. ) 

Chitha. — Did my dear friend hear the words of tlie hecl- 
venly messenger ? Ask lus majesty's leave to your going. 

Urvas'i.— Mv words fail me. 

Chitra. — My Lord, tins person is dependant; so, jiennitted 
by your majesty, j^ho wishes to render herself unoffending 
towards the irods. 

King. — {Adjnstimf Jus tconts with dijicultt/) I cdnnot 
stand in the way of your apiwintment made with Indra. But 
then, remember this person. 

( Exity icith lier friend^ Urtas^i gesticxdating affliction for 
being sejMirated frofn the Icing ). 

King — (/leaving a sigh) Friend, my eyes are now useless* 
ViD. — (wishing to show lutn tlie letter) Why, here is — 
(cliecking Iutnsel/\ aside) alas ! alas I through my inattention I 
did not know that the birch-leaf had dropped down from my 
hand, when I was wonder-struck at the sight of Urvas'L 

King — Friend, what are you going to say ? 

ViD. — Your majesty should not despair. Urvas'i i^ firm- 
ly attached to you ; a!id love gone so far she will not slacken. 

King — My mind too tells me tluit. At her departure she. 

Not mistress of herself deposited with me her heart which 
she could command, (r. I, which was overpowered by love) 
as it were, by means of hc^r sighs which were visible on ac- 
count of the throbbiui' motion of her breasts. 

ViD. — (Aside) My heart trembles lest his majesty should 
now mention the birch-leaf. 

King — ^How shall I now divert my eye ? (Recollecting) ah 
yes, bring me the birch-leaf. 

ViD. — (Gesticulates dejection) Alas ! It is not to be seen; 
gone after Urvas'i I presume. 



, King —Foolish that you are you arc negligent at cvety 
step. Xow find it out. 

Vii».— (AV.»7//y) It might he hero, or here, (Gesttaihites 

(Enter the QueeiK tite damjlder of Kashira ja^ attended). 

QlT-EN'.— Oh Xiimnika, did you kdl nio the truth when 
you sai«l that my lord was seen entering this hower of creei>- 
erri with the nn'<Mrd JIanavaka? 

• 

NirryiKA . — Was ever your hidj'slup w'rongly informed 
hv ine? 

Ql'F-EN' — Th<^n eoncf»aling ntyi^elf behind a creeper 1 sluiU 
overhear his confidiMitial chat so that 1 may ascertain whether 
wliat vou toM me is true or not. 

NiPU. — As yonr ladysliip [deases. 

QrEKN — CTurn'mif) Oil Xipunika, what is it like an old rag 
that is rxMii^f hlowu hither by the southerly breeze? 

XiPi'.— (^'W/v'///;/) ilj' lady, it is a birch leaf, it.^ charact- 
ers l>eiii^ discernild«» as it turns round; oh, it is blown 
just a;:aiust my lady's anklet. (Pich'nr/ it uji) How now, shall 
J '-r-ad it? 

QcEEN' — Rea I it to yourself first; if it be unobjectiona- 
ble, I shall hear it. 

XiPL'. — (A/fer dnJnrf so) My lady it seems to be the same 
5?an lal — Urvas'i's somiot to his maiestv. It has fallen into 
our hamls through the carelessness of the revered Manavaka. 

Qi'EEy — Then let me have its contents. 

Xiri*. — (Bends as alreadj/ read />// the htntj). 

Ql'EEK— Xow witli this very offering, I shall see that lover 
of t:ir* nym[»!i. {With her attenduuts titrns round towards 
the hofcti'), 

Vip. — Oh frientl, what is seen here on the si<le of tlie 
pleasure hillock near the Framadavana fluttering at the 
mercv of the breeze? 

* 

KixG — (Rising) Honoured breeze of the south, and friend 
of the spring, 
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Take away for the sake of|>erfunie the ]>oIlen of the flowers 
of creepers gafli(»reil by the spring. What good will you have 
done to your.self hy carrying away for nothing the affe- 
ctionate^ autograph of my Ix^loveJ ? For having made your 
suit to Anjana, yon know that a lovtvsick jM^rsou is kept up 
( kept alive ) by 8uc!i-like things which serve to divert 
the niind. 

Nipunika' — My lady, the search is being made for the 
very thing. 

QuRKN — I understand it. 
King — 1 am totallv undone. 

Qi-KEN — {GoJiKj tohim) Grieve not, my lord; hero is the 
birch-leaf. 

King — {In confusion) Ah, it is the Queen. Welcome to you, 
our Queen, 

ViDU — {Aside) Now she is unwelcome, 

KiNG---(7b Vid,) Friend, what should be done now ? 

ViD. — W^hat reply can a thief give when he is caught with 
his booty ? 

King — {To lid.) A fool that you are, this is no season 
for jesting. {Aloud) Queen, this was not sought by me; wo 
were going to search a different thing altogether. 

Queen — It is but proper to conceal your good luck, 

ViD. — Lady, hasten his meal which will serve to cure his 
bilious affection, 

NiPUNiKA* — The Brahmana has given ^ nice defence of his 
friend. 

ViD. — Yoiir Irvdyship will see that even a devil is concili- 
ated bv a dinner. 

King — You booby, would you j>erforce convict me? 

QuKRN — Not yours the crime; it is I alone that offend, as 
I stand before you with my unwelcome presence, I go away 
from hence. {Goes, (jesticxdathuj anyer). 

King — 1 am indeed an offender; be pleased, oh plantain- 
thighed one, to dispel your anger. W^hen the master i^ 
angry, how cuu the servitor be guiltless? {Fall^ at her feet^^ 
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Q CEES— ( To lierself ) I am not so weak-minded as to set 
any value on this snpplication ; but I am afraid of the repen- 
tance which will arise from my discourtesy. 

{Exit with lier attendants leavinr/ live king). 
ViD. — The queen has gone a\i-ay turbid like a stream in 
the rainv season; arise now. 

King — (RisiiyJ) It is not unnatural; mark you, 

In the absense of true love, the supplications of hnsbands 
addressed to their ladies, though couched in hundreds of 
kind wonls, do not p?noti*ate their hearts, just as a gem with 
an artificial colouring does not penetrate the hearts of skilled 
lapidaries. 

ViD. — In the present instance, it is quite lucky for you — 
a man with sore eyes cannot bear the flame of a lamp before 
him. 

King — No, say not so; though my mind is engrossed by 
Urvas i, I still fe^l th3 sain3 respoct for the queen; but now 
that she has flighted my supplication I shall cherish the best 
hopes about her. 

ViD. — Let your hopes stand (aloof) a while; look to the 
life ot a hun;;rv Brdhmana; it is time to bathe and dine. 

Kl>'G — {Lwkin'i toicanls tlie sky) It is past mid-day — 

Oppressed by heat tho peacock sits in the cool basin round 
the root of a tree; the bee breaks open the karnikara buds 
and lies on theiu leaving the hot \vater; the flamingo 
reports to the lotus creeper on the bank; and the encaged 
parrot in the pleasure house, being exhausted, begs for water, 

( Ejceunt omnes. ) 

ExD OF Act II. 
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THIRD ACT. 



( Enter two disciplei of Bluirata ) 

First — Friend Pallava, oar preceptor when going to tho 
bouse of the great Indra, mode yon carry hid seat, and I was 
placed to guard the sanctuary of Fires; hence I ask — was the 
heavenly assembly pleased with the performance given by 
our preceptor ? 

Second — Galava, I do not know whether they were pleased 
or not. They were conipletly engrossed in tho diflFerent senti- 
ments appearing in the ^^Lakshmi'Svai/amvara*^ composed by 
Sarasvati; but — 

First — Your incomplete sentence seems to indicate 
some fault. 

Second — ^Yes, during the performance, Urvasl's speech 
was through inadvertence faulty. 

Fjrst— How was it ? 

Second — Urvasl playing tho part of Lakshmi was asked by 
Menaka who acted the part of Varuni — Friend, here are as- 
sembled the principal persons in the three worlds with Ke- 
shava, and the Guardians of the quarters; on whom are your 
affections fixed? 

First.— What then? 

Second. — ^The words "On Puriiravas" escaped her lips 
when she ought to have said "on Purushottama"? 

First — ^The organs of sense conform themselves to what is 
to follow. Was not the preceptor angry with her ? 

Second — Why, she was cursed by the preceptor; but the 
great Indra took pity on her. 

First. — How was it ? 

Second — The preceptor's curse was this — "Since you have 
transgressed my instruction, you will lose your position in 
heaven"; but after the performance was over, the great 
Indra said to her who was hanging her head down through 
shame — "1 must now do a service to tho royal sage to whom 
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yon are attiiched and who is my sapportcr in battle. So in . 
fulfilment of your desire, wait upon Puriiravas until he seed 
an offspring from you." 

First. — It was worthy of the great Indro, who knows the 
hearts of others. 

Secokd — In the conrse of our conversation, we have over- 
staid the bathing-time of our preceptor; so, come, let us bo 
at his elbow. (Kreunt), 

End of the Mixed-Vishkambhaka. 



( Then enters tJte Chamltei'hun. ) 

Chamber. — Ev^^ry hoiiso-lioldor, in early age, strives to 
obtain wealth, and when his burden (of family cares) is taken 
off bv hi> sons, he can enjoy rest; but our old age, daily 
emaciating the body, is locked up in servitude; alas I hard is 
the office of serving in the harem. 

(T'ltnhi'!) I am ordtM'cil by the Daughter of the Lord of 
Ka.-bi who is ol).-orviii^ a vow, that her majesty has already 
ma<l»? a requ^^^t to his majesty tlu'ough Nipunika leaving 
asidt/ her jealous anger for the fulfihnent of a vow, and that 
I am to make tbo ^ame request at lier bidding. So 1 shall 
now ^:o an«l see his majesty wlio lias finished his evening pra- 
yer:-. (^Tf/r/u'no (uhl ohserr/nif). D(diglitful indeed is the ves- 
pertine scene at the royal palace. For liero, 

Th"? peacocks, dull on account of the slumbers comino" over 
rhem at niglit-fall. perch on their roosts as if tliey were sculp- 
tured: the eaves cause the wild pigeons to be confounded 
with the (cnrlsof) smoke issuing from the lattices; and the old 
ladies in the harem, diligent in their duties, are placing 
brilliant liirhts to mark the auspiciousness of the evenin<y at 
the different spots in the palace where offerings of flowers 
are srrewn. 

(L h)kin'j 'it tJie curtain) Ah, his majesty is coming in •this 
verv direction. 

* 

Surrounded by the torches in the hands of the attendant 
maids his majesty appears lilce a mountain possessed of 
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motion on account of the wings not being cut ofF, with the 
karnikdra trees in blossom along its i<loiK*2S. 

In the meantime, I shall shmd in the range of his ^ight 
and await hiiu. 

( Tli£n enter (lie King^ as deicrilted^ and VhltUhaka.) 

KiSG—{A.i/(le) I passed i\iQ day without much diflicnltv, 
my longing biding forgotten in state aifairs; but how am I to 
pass the night, the hours of which will for want of any diver- 
sion appear very long ? 

Chambru. — (Ajiproaclunt/)Yii:toryy victory to your majesty*. 
My Lord, the Queen prays — the Moon is splendidly to be 
seen on the terrace of the Maniharmya palace. In your ma- 
jesty's com[)any her ladyship wishes to wait there until the 
Moon is united (in conjunction) with Itohiai. 

King — Venerable Latavya, give my humble message to 
the Queen that I will do as she wishes. 

( 'HAMUER. — As your majesty commands. [JiJxit. 

KiKG — Friend, can this preparation be really with refer- 
ence to a vow ? 

ViD. — Oh, I presume that her lalyship is remorseful and 
therefore desirous of wiping out (making amends for) her 
slighting of your prostration under the pretest of a vow, 

Kixo — You have said rightly. For, 

Haughty ladies, who have disregarded the prostrations of 
their husbands, are on account of the latter's attempts at re- 
conciliation only secretly ashamed (of themselves) though 
their hearts are subsequently stung with remorse. 

So, show the way to the Maniliarmya terrace. 

ViD. — ^This way, this way, my Lord. By this crystal stiiir- 
case having the beauty of the waves of the Ganges, mav 
your majesty ascend the ManihjLrmya palace charming to 
look at at the evening time. 

King — Do you ascend first. (A// gesticulate ascending the 
stairs), 

ViD. — {Gazing) Friend, the moon-rise must be at hand, for 
3 
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J;i.» fuc? of tli^ oastera quarter, cleared of darkness, seems 

(•!i:jrinii];r to the view. 

K IN'.; — Von liavo said v.'oll. 

l).irknes.s i»'in;ir driwii away from it by tlio rays of tlie 
moon concealed by the L'ddt/a mountain, the face of tho 
^[a:irter of lulra'.s olopliant, with the hair as it were well- 
:lrranlf•^l, attracts inv eves. 

Vii». — Ha. ha, my frioii J, here rises the lord of tho twice- 

»»orn a|»[)earing lilvc a ball of sugar. 

KiN«.;. — (<S/>i.'7//4'/) The;^luttoii evervwhprv> sees edible things 
only. {Foldinj iu:i kinds and howintj) Venerable lord of the 

niglit, 

A 1k)w to you that reside with the sun (/. e. are in conjunc- 
tion j to ;^ive ctf»fct to the religious observances of the good; 
t-h.it gratify GoJs and the Manes with nectcir; that dispel 

• l:irkn->s thickening (prevailing) at night, and that have 
I'l ic.h! yourself in the cre.^t of S'iva. 

ViD. — Friend, permitted by your grandsire by means of 
w.jrJs ri*an<ftMred to a Bra hmana (/. e, niysjlf), take your 

* Mt; 50 that I too shall .<it at ease. 

Kino — {A^^'epts the words of Vid. and sits. Jjooking at tlie 
ti'tend'ints) When the moonshine is clear, why this redun- 
dancy of the torches ? You can rest yourselves. 

Attendant-^ — As your Majesty commands. [Exeunt. 

Ki>'V— (Z.'>)A7/t;/ at the moon) Friend, the Queen will take 

an hour to arrive ; so while we are alone, I shall tell you my 

-ftate. 

ViD. — Nay. it is but too transparent; but considering 
( Urvasi's) love of that intensity, it is indeed possible for 
you to support yourself on the strength of hope. 

KiSG — True it is; but then the agony of my heart is very 

As the current of a river, the rapidity of which is counter- 
acted by the obstruction of rugged rocks, divides itself into a 
'randred channels, so the heart-abiding one (Love) grows a 
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lidndred-folJ in strength, when the happj union is delayed 
by difficulties. 

ViD. — As with your emaciated limbs you look very come- 
ly, I think your union with the dear one is not distant. 
King — (^Gesticulating that he marks an omen) Friend, 
Like yourself with words engendering hope, this right 
arm of mine comforts mo whoso agony is intense, with its 
th robbings. 

Vii). — A Brahmana's words will never be falsified. 
King — (^Sits in a hopeful mood). 

( l^ien enter in a bulloon Urvas't dressed as an Ahhisurikii, 
and Chit raleUui) . 

UuvAS'i' — ( Looking at Iierself) Friend Chitraleklui, do 
you like this ahhisa'rika dress of mine, decked with but 
few ornaments, and veiled with blue silk ? 

Chitra. — 1 have not the power of speech to praise it suf- 
ficiently. I am only thinking if ever I could be Pururavas. 

UuvAs'i — Friend, the God of love commands you to swift- 
ly lead me to the abode of the dear one. 

Chitra. — ^Why, we have (already) arrived at the abode of 
your lover looking as it were like a peak of Kailasa trans- 
formed. 

IjRVAS'f — ^Then just ascertain, by means of your prowess, 
where the robber of my heart is, or what he is doing. 

Chitra. — {Meditating^ to Iierself) Well, I will joke with 
her at first. {Aloud) Friend, here is he in a place worthy of 
enjoyment, experiencing the happiness of being united with 
his beloved obtained in fulfilment of his wishes (pictured to 
his mind). 

Urva. — {Gesticulates dismay,) 

Chitra. — You simpleton, what thoughts (can you enter- 
tain) about his union with a beloved (other than yourself). 

Urvas'i — ( With a sigh) My simple heart grows suspicious. 
(Or, my heart has not the cleverness to penetrate enigmatical 
speech.) 
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Chitra. — Ht»ro is tho roval sage seated on the Afaniliarm' 
yi (rcrracc) :u"co:npanio'.l only hy his friend; so let us go up 
to liim. (/>"fli t//»AVvm/). 

KiNv; — Fric»n:l, wit!j the advance of night my love-sickness 
also advanco.-. 

Urvas'i — My heart trembles at this speech which is not 
clear enough: .so till our su.<[>icions are rt^noved wo will hear 
his confidential chat without manifesting ourselves. 

<Jhitra. — Just as vou choose. 

Vir>. — Why, then, enjoy these moon-heams charged with 
nectar. 

Kino— Friend, this sickness cannot be cured by any such 

moans. Just think — 

X:-irli(»r a h^^l of fresh flowers nor the moon-beams, neither 
'i:uidjil-|i.i>ti' a|»j»lif'.l to each and every limb of the body, nor 
WifMrii* of ir.-m-. cm (lis;»?l tho torment of love; but that 

e lesriul beaury, (for one), or — 

[JnvAs i — And who is the other? 

Kiv; — Or else, a tidk about her carried on in solitude, 
nii:rht inititrate it. 

LTrvas'i — my heart, now are you blessed with the re- 
ward of having left me and transferred your allegiance to 

liin?. 

V\D. — Yes, I too when I do not get the sweet plantain 
-oup an«l the delicious mangoes console myself with mention- 
ins the names and wishin<£ for them. 

King — This is accessible to you. 

ViD. — You too will obtain her ere long. 

King — Friend such is mv feelinor — 

( 'HiTRA. — Hear, vou insatiate one, hear, 

ViD. — What is it ? 

Kiyc — This shoulder pressed against hers by the jolting 
of the chariot is alone blessed in this body; the rest of the 
limbs are a burden to the earth. 
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Ohitra.— Why Jo you delay now ? 

\Jti\AS'\— (ApproMhinff hurriedly) Friend, thoagh I stand 
before him, his majesty seems to be indifferent. 

Chitra — {Smiling) Oh yon** impatient one, yon have not 
«ist off the concealment-sLarm. {Belutul the scenes) This way, 
this way, yonr ladyship • 

(All Iiear; Urvas'x with lier friend becomes despondent). 

Vii). — Ho, now, here comes the Qaeen; so bridle your 
tongue. 

King — You too give no clue to your internal thoughts. 
Urvas'i — Friend, what is to be done now? 

Chitra. — Fear not; we arc invisible; the Queen appears in 
a garb which indicates that she is fasting and observing a 
vow. So she will not stay here for any length of time. 

( llien enter the Qtteen^ her attendants carrying materials 
of worship, ) 

Queen — (Looking at the moon) Oh Nipuuika, the venerable 
deer-bannered God looks more lovely being in conjunction 
with llohiiil. 

Maid — Nay, his majesty with your ladyship (at his side) 
is even more lovely. (T/iey turn round), 

ViD. — (Gazing) Friend, I cannot say whether ( the 
Queen) is going to give me a present, or whether having 
given up her auger apparently for the observance of a vow 
she desires to wipe out the slight offered to your supplica- 
tion. To-day the Queen appears very charming to ray eyes. 

King — (Smiling) Both are posiible; yet your latter asser- 
tion the more commends itself to me; since her ladyship — 

Clad in a white silk raiment, decked only with ornaments 
indispensable to auspiciousness, and having her hair marked 
with the holy dUrva gniss, appears to be reconciled with me 
from her very person, with its haughty deportment given 
up under the pretext of ( the observance of) a vow. 

QuBEN — (ApproacJung) Victory, victory to my Lord. 

ATTBNrANTt— Victory to your Majesty. 
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Vin. — "WelconiG to y:)ur ladyship. 

( Tlie King takhig lier by tlie luifid makes Jier sit down). 

Kixa — Welcome to oar Quccii. 

UrvasI — Friend, it is but right that she is greeted with the 
tirle of Queen. In the majesty of splendour she does not 
appear a whit inferior to the queen of Indra. 

( 'piTRA. — Nobly said, and without jealousy. 

QtEty — 1 have to perform a certain tow under my Lord's 
guidance, so an hour's obstruction be pardoned unto mo. 

King — ^Nay, say not so; it is indeed a favour, and no ob- 
struction. 

ViD. — May such obstruction accompanied by svastivdchana 
gifts grow apace. 

KiN'G — What is the name of the Queen's vow ? 

QuEEX — (Looks at Xijmnika^s face.) 

NipryiKA' — My liege, it is called Priya'nupras^dana (/. e, 
the husband's reconciliation). 

KlXG — {Looking at tlie Queen) If it bo so, 

In vain do you, oh blessed one, trouble your body, tender 
like a lotus-stalk, with this vow; is that bondman to bo 
propitiated by you who eagerly seeks your favour ? 

Urva. — Great is the King's reverence for his Queen. 

Chitra. — ^You simpleton, gallants who have transferred 
their love to other ladies become even more courteous. 

QuEEX — (^Smiling) It is indeed the eflfect of the obser- 
vance of this vow that my Lord has been made to say this 
much. 

ViD. — Cease your remonstrations; it is not proper to urge 
any thing against good words. 

QuEEK — Maids, bring me the materials of worship so that 
I may worship the moon-beams fallen on the Maniharmya 
terrace. 

Attekdakts — ^As your ladyship commands; here are the 
materials — sandal-paste, flowers &c. 
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QuRKK — {Gediculattng the wonhip of ike moo¥irheam$ urith 
sandal-paifitj. flowers^ 8fc. ) Maids, give these sweetmeats to 
the revered Mauavaka. 

Attendants — As your ladyship commands. Venerable Mi- 
nuvaku, this is yours now. 

ViD. — ( Taking the lUsh of sweetmeaii) May your ladyship 
be happy; may your fast bear manifold fruits. • 

QuEKN — My Lord, just come here. 

Kino — Here am I. 

Quern — (Gesticulates worslapping tlte IGng^ andthenhomng 
toith folded luinds) Calling the divine couple, Rohini and the 
Moon, to witness, here do I propitiate my Lord; (and declare 
that) I will behave amicably towards any woman whom my 
Lord woos, or who would like to be united to my Lord. 

Urvas'i — Oh I do not know what the real import of her 
words is. But my heart has become clear (i. e. unprejudiced 
towards her) on account of confidence. 

Chitra. — Friend, the noble lady having consented to your 
union with your beloved, there will be no obstacle in its way. 

ViD. — (Aside) A fisherman baffled and disappointed at the 
escape of the fish says — Be it my merit (to allow the fish to 
escape). (Aloud) Lady, is his majesty so dear to you ? 

Queen — You fool, I wish to make my Lord happy even 
at the sacrifice of my happiness; judge from this if he is 
dear or not. 

King — You have the power to give me, your slave, to any 
other woman or to take me back; but then, oh timid one, I 
am not what you suspect me to be. 

Queen — You may be or not (that is no question now). I 
have finished my observance called Priganuprasddana as in- 
tended. C!ome, girls, let us go. (The Queen starts). 

Kino— My dear, I have not indeed been propitiated if 
now you abandon me and go away. 

Queen — My Lord, I have never before violated the rules 
(regarding my observances). [ Exit with attendants. - 



Crva. — Frieiul the royal sage seems to be fondly athicheJ 
to his «pou<e ; and yet 1 cannot recall lily heart* 

Chitra. — What, are you now going to return in despair ? 

KiNT, — {Returning to Ids secU) Friend, has not the Queen 
gone far away ? 

ViD. — Say fearlessly what you would say. As an incurable 
patient by a pin ^«ician so have you been given up by her la- 
dyship of her own accord. 

King — Might Urvas'i — 

Urvas'i — be blessed to-day ? 

King — the dear one, though invisible, let fall on 

my ear at least the tinkling of her anklet-s? Or coining slowly 
from l)ehin(l, might she close my eyes vrith her lotus-like 
hands ? Or on descending to this palace might she bo 
brought forcibly to me step by step by her clever friend, her 
gait being slow on account of fear ? 

Urva. — Friend, I shall just fulfil this desire of his. 

( Going behind the King site closes his eyes, ) 

Chttra. — (Males a sign to Vidushaka^ 

KlN'G — (Jesticulating that lie perceiveil the touchy Friend, 
ir is the beautiful lady born from the thigh of the sage 
Xaravana. 

ViD. — How do you know that ? 

KiNC — What difficulty is there ? 

ily body tormented by love, none else would be able to 
gladden with the touch of her hand; the moon-lotus does not 
bloom by the rays of the sun (falling upon it), but only by 
those of the moon. 

UrvasI — {Taking off her hands and going up a little) 
Victory to your Majesty. 

Kdcg — Welcome to you oh beautiful one, {Seats her on 
the same seat tcith lumself), 

Chitra. — Lives my friend in happiness ? 

King — Happiness indeed has just come to me* 
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UiiVAS'i — Friend, tiio qaeeti has given away his majesfy; 
and 9o as her friend I sit in contact with him. Do not con- 
sider me to be an officious woman. 

ViD. — What, luis the sun set to you even here (i. e. Have 
you boeii here since evening ) ? 

King- -{Ijooking at Urvasi). 

If you touch this body of mine as liaving l)een given away 
by tlie Queen, with whose i)ermission did you at first steal 
this heart ? 

C/HITUA* — Friend, she can have no answer to giN'e you; 
now listen to a request that I have to make. 

King — 1 am all attention. 

Chitra. — In the summer season, following the spring I 
have to wait uix>n tlie venerable Sun: so my friend should 
l>chave in such a way that this dear friend of mine will not 
sigli for heaven. 

ViD. — L|idy, what is there in heaven to l^e remembered ? 
There is neither eating nor drinking; there the fishes are only 
mocked with unwinking eyes. 

King — Oh blessed one, 

The heaven being full of untold pleasures, who is able to 
cause a person to forget it ? But (this much I can promise 
that) PurCiravas who is accessible to no other woman (will 
ever be) her slave. 

Chitra. — I am much beholden (to you for this assurance). 
Friend Urvas'i, give me leave with a firm heart. 

Urvas'i — {Embracing Chitraleklih) Pray do not forget me, 
my friend. 

Chitra. — (SnfuUng) Now that yon are united with my 
friend, this request had rather be made to you by me. 

[ With a how to tlie King^ Exit, 

ViD. — ^Your honour is to be congratulated upon the ful- 
fihnent of your desires. 

KiW— This is iadeed my towering glorj-; mark you. 
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My friend, I do not think myself so nmcli blessed with the 
attainment of supreme power indicated by there being only 
one royal umbrella, and by my edicts being coloured by the 
crest-jewels of feudatory chiefs; as to-day I do with the 
attainment of the charming servitude of tliis lady, 

Urva. — I cannot say anything that would be sweeter than 
this. 

Kss(}-'(Lat/in'j kohl of Urvis'l with his hamV) Oh wonder I 
The attainment of desired objects produces the contrary 
results I 

Th^ sam3 rays of the moon gladdiMi my body; the same 
shafts of Love are pleasing tome. Oh charming lady, whatever 
w.is ro!i^h and unfriendly to me seems to have been ren- 
dered favourable bv niv union with 3'ou. 

UavA. — I have sinned against my Lord in deliiying 
to come. 

King— No, not so; 

Th3 happiness which waits npon one after misery is the 
sweeter (more savoury); for the shade of a tree is the more 
refreshing to him that has been oppressed with heat. 1 

ViD. — Friend, we have enjoyed the rays of the moon, 
which are charming at nightfall; it is now time for you to \ 
retire to bed. 

King —Then show your friend the way. 

VlD, — This way, your ladyship. 

( 21ieu turn round.) 

King — charming lady, this is my request, now, 
Urva. — What is it ? 

King — Formerly when my desire was not attained my 
night passed as if lengthened hundredfold; but if after union 
with you it extends to an equal length, fair-browed one, 
I shall be very fortunate. [ Exeunt omnes. 

End of Act IlL 
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FOURTH ACT. 



( Then enter Cldtmlekha^ uneasy in mind^ and Sdluijanya'). 

Sahajanya' — ( Looking at Chi tralekba) Friend, the poor 
appearance of your face, whick looks like the fading lotas, 
bespeaks the uneasiness of your mind. Therefore, tell me 
the cause of your distress. Let me particiimte in it. 

Chitralbkha' — Engaged here in paying respects to the 
venerable god Sun, in the order of service which the nymphs 
have to perforin, I was filled with great anxiety about 
Urvas'i. 

Saha. — I know your mutual love. What farther? 

Ohitra. — Tlion, anxious to know the tidings of these days, 
1 stood in meditation, when I learnt of a great calamity. 

Saha. — (.With an anxious look) of what nature ? 

Chitra. — Urvas'i had gone for sport to the Gandham2i- 
dana-forest, taking with hef the royal sage, her love-compa- 
nion, who had entrusted the burden of the government to his 
ministers. 

Saha. — That is indeed enjoyment which is had in places 
like that. What followed ? 

Chitra. — There Urvas'f got angry with the royal sage, 
because he gazed for a long time on the daughter of a demi- 
god, by name Udayavati, who was sporting on the sandy 
bank of the Ganges by raising hillocks of sand. 

Sahajanya' — Oh the fatidity. Intense love is indeed in- 
tolerant. What next ? 

Chitra. — Then not accepting the apology of her husband, 
with her mind infatuated by the curse of the preceptor, and 
forgetting the rule laid down by the Deity, she entered the 
forest, sacred to KuniAra, which ought to be avoided by 
women. And just after her entrance she was transformed 
into a creeper which may be retransformed by some other 
cause. 
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Rah A. — There U noi]iin<r that fate mav not hrincj uiichT 
it.-i inriuencc. Alas I that that sort of love should have iii(»t on 
a sudden with such a cahunity. But what state is the royal 
sage in now ? 

Chitka. — He has been spending days and nights in quest of 
his heloved, in that very forest. Moreover, lie will be a 
victim to a great disaster, o^7ing to the appearance of these 
clouds, wiiich cause uneasiness even to those who are happy. 

Saha. — Friend, such elegant forms are never subject to 
long suifering. There will undoubtedly turn up some cause 
or other arising from some one's favour, to bring about 
their reunion. Coine then, let us wait upon the god Sun who 
is about to rise. 

End of the Praves'aka. 

( Tlu^n enter t/w Kinrf in tlie habit of a mad man ) 

King — Halt, wicked demon, halt. Whither are vou bear- 
iuij uwav mv b:'lovfd ? Ah I he has fled awav to the summit 
of the mountain and showers arrows upon me. 

( Observing closely) • 

This is a new cloud fully developed, and not a haughty de- 
mon in armour; this is the rainbow, and not an archer's bow 
drawn to its utmost length, as I thought; this too is a sharp 
shower of rain, and not a volley of arrows; and this here that 
shines like a streak of gold (on the touchstone) is lightning 
a:id not Urvas'i, mv beloved. 

{PonJeritnj) Where possibly can the plantain-thighed one 
have gone? 

May she have, by her supernatural power, remained eon- 
-cealed through anger ? — (But no), she ciinnot cherish anger 
long. May she have fled up to heaven ? — (No, that even cjui- 
not be, for) her heart is affected with love tx)wards me. Nor 
can the enemies of gods take her away from my presence. 
And yet she is completely invisible to my eyes. What (a sad) 
fate is this ! 
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(Looting in all directions; ami heating a fiph) Alas, mirror- 
tunes never come sint^lv to those on whom Fortune tarnfl her 
b:\ck. For, 

On the one hand there h:us befallen me all of a sudden this 
unendarable se|)aration from my beloved, while on the other, 
the days will be delightful (now) on account of tho intensity 
of heat being removed by tlie advent of new clouds. - 

( Smilififf) In vain, indeed, do I neglect the growing an- 
guish of my mind. For even the sages sa^r that the king is 
the cause (i. e. ruler) of time. Why do I not then counter- 
mand the rainv season ? But no. These tokens of the mon- 
soons, form at present my royal paraphernalia. Thus — 

The cloud decked with gold in the form of the flashing 
lightning is my canopy of state. The chauries of their 
sprouts are waved over me by the iWcAw/a trees. The pea- 
cocks shrieking out more gaily on account of the lapse of 
summer are my bards. And the mountains leading down 
the waters of the showers are the merchants engaged in 
bringing me presents of wealth. 

Well, enough. What is the use of my thus praising m y 
paraphernalia ? Let me in the first place search for my be- 
loved in this forest. (^Looking) Ha, my employment is as if 
given an impetus to. Because — 

This young plantain tree, with its flowers having red lines 
on it and surcharged with rain water, reminds me of her 
eyes full of tears through anger. 

How should 1 know that her ladyship has gone a parti- 
cular way? 

If that elegant bodied one were to touch with her feet the 
earth, in these forest sites, the sands of which are showered 
over by the clouds, then the beautiful line of her steps, 
marked with red-lac, and sunk towards the heels owing to her 
heavy hips, would appear here. 

{Walking about and seeing with joy) 1 have got a veitiore 
by which the angry lady's pa*h may be traced out. 
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JTiiU i? uinJoiilne Ily the brea.st-garmont of her wliost* 
navfl is (loop. ilroj»ped clown jw she was walking with falt<.»r- 
i:i;i ?:♦•[»> thn-iigh rairo, dark-hhie h'kc the lielly of a parrot, 
:iiul s|»t>tti»(l with drops of t(»ar.<* tliat were falling down the 
Ii[»T aaJ were tinged wit!i tlieir redness. 

( L'Xfki/t'j cloself/ ) What oh I This is only fresh green 
•.v.ird with the Imlnvjopis on it. Where indeed sliall I get 
xwy Tilings of my hc'lovetl in this lonely f<)rest ? ( Lihtkutij 
r >rth ) Ah, here, perched on a stone in the rocky soil emit- 
ring v.vpoiir on account of the showers of rain. 

A peacock with his crest heaten by a vioh»nt fore-wind, is 
Ijjlcing at the clouds, with his neck far u|>dtretched and 
;J.v>ui to give osoapo to his shrieks. 

L?t me qu^^stion him. (Appraachhuf), 

0]\ vou of dark neck and white evo-coniersl Have vouseeii 
i:; this foresr. my belovcid wife, with a prominent neck and 
tit- stretching eyes ? For she ia worthy to be seen ( likely to 

:::rract notic»»). 

II -w now ! h * ha-i b^gan to dance without replying to me, 
W'liAi luxy possibly be the cause of his joy ? ( CoiUemplUiitg) 
Vt'S. I see ir. 

His plunnge. bou'itifid like a cloud ( streaked with light* 
niug ) and rutH^d by the gentle breease, is without a rival 
now, owing to the dis-appeamnce of my belovetl. (For) what 
r\v\ h*? do, if the tresses of the charming-haired one, decked 
with riowers and having their tie loosened in s}>ort, were iu 
I'xistenee ? 

Well. I will nover ask him who delights in the niiserv 
• if oth^^rs. ( Walkimj ahout ) Herj is a cuckoo seated on a 
biaiicb of the Jam^ni tree, with her p:tssion inflanied by the 
t^rmiaation of the sultry season. Of all (species of) birds this 
*i»ecies is verv clever. I will therefore entreat her. 

Lovers describe you as the messenger of Love; You 
are aa unfailing weapon, skilled in taming the pride ( of 
women ). Either quickly bring to me that my Ijeloved, or 
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fake mc, ob swoet warbler, to wbere tbe cbarming lad^ 
inav be. 

What dIJ your ladyship say ? Did you ask me bow sbo 
\v(Mit away forsaking nie who am so much attached to her ? 
Lftt your ladyship hear. 

She was angry, though I remember to have given her no 
ciiuse for angor, even once. The ascendancy of women over 
thiir lovers, needs no deviation from true love (for them io 
get angry). How now I she has, cutting short our conver- 
sation, engaged herself in her own business. 

It is truly observed that the distress of others, how-»o-ever 
piinfal is but cool (not piiu-giving); since disregarding the 
requestofniewhoam plunged in misery, this impassioned bird, 
his set about tasting the fruit of the Rijajambh tree, about 
to ripen, as if it were the lower lip (of her lover). 

Even though such is the case, since her voice is melo- 
dious like that of my beloved, I will not feel offended with 
her. L^t us away hence. ( Walking about and listeniny) Ah, on 
my right I hear the sound of anklets indicative of the move- 
ment of the feet of my beloved. Thither let me proceed then. 
( Walking about). Ah, alas, alas. 

This is not the tinkling of anklets, but the cooing of the 
royal swans, eager in their minds to fly to the Manasa lake^ 
on seeing the directions darkened by clouds. 

Well, while these birds eager to go to iidnasa do not fly 
from this lake I must get (some) intelligence about my be- 
loved from them. {Approaching) Ho, monarch of the winged 
tribes that breast the water, 

You may leave for the lake mdnasa afterwards. Leave 
aside the lotus-sfcilk, the provision for your journey; you 
may take it up again. First relieve me of my grief by giving 
me some news, of my beloved; for the execution of the busi- 
ness of a supplicant is more important in the estimation of 
the good than their own interest 

Since he looks up, he seems to say — ^^Intent upon going 
to the manasa lake X did not notice her"t 
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It', oil jswaii, niv arc*h-bro\v(Hl Ik^IovimI was not seon bv yon 
<ni rlio hank of tli<» I:ik(% wliciico did vou then, oil robbpr, 
i'**\»y hor tMitiivgair, with the .stoi>s st^itt^ly through jiiw^ion. 

Therctbn», 

<.>a Swan, restore niv Ixfloved, since vou have hiken her 
;rait; for he with whom a jiortion has been discovered, must 
rr-tore the whole of what i.s clainuMl. 

(SmUin^) He has flown away in fear, thief as he is, tliink- 
ing that I. a king, would punish him. {Turning) How, here 
i> a t'kiknivdka i>ird with his mute; so I shall sisk him. 

Filled with a thousaiul desires, oh cluikrai\i'ka bird, t!iis 
jkTson, a king, bereaved of his beloved with wheel-like hips, 
asks vou. 

What ? does he ask who I am ? It must not be so. Surely 
lu' knows me not; 

( I am he) whose m-iternal and paternal grandfathers are the 
•S-iii and the Mu<>n, an<l who was willingly accepted both by 
Trvas i and tha Earth to 1)3 their lord. What I he remains 
."ilenr; well then. I shall cliidc him. 

Wh:Mi even the person of your mate is concealed ( from 
yo:ir sight) by a lotus-leaf in the lake, you consider her to be 
at a great distance from you, and wail anxiously; such is 
yor.rtVarror separation out of the love you bear for your mate; 
'»vlicreas, for m? who am (actually) bereaved from my wife, 
your sympathy is such that you refuse (even) to give me 
any information aljout my beloved. 

Verilv, mv stars are manifesting their influence all the 
orbor way (for evil). I shall now go elsewhere. {Standing a 
Iff'U icjLfj of) Or rather 1 shall not go yet. 

This lotus !taving in it a humming bee obstructs me appear^ 
ing as it dots like the face of my lady with a hissing sound 
when 1 bit her lower lip, 

^Vell, 1 will make a request to this lotus-abiding bee, that 
I may not repent after going away from hence. 

Oh bee, tell me some intelligence of her who has betwi- 
tchiug eyei. {Musing) Or you have never seen that beautiful 
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lady- illy beloved* If you had 0Ver experienced the sweet fra- 
grance of her breath) coald yoU have ever fixed your affeo- 
tion on this lotUs ? 

Let us g6 then (Turninff). Here is the royal elephant 
accompanied by his mate resting his trunk on a branch of 
the ^ipa tree. I'll obtain some news from him about my 
beloved. ( Observing) Or rather I shodld not make (so much) 
bast^. 

Let him first ta«(te this branch of the S'allakl tfee, brought 
to him by his spouse in her trunk, Which Ikis put forth new 
sprouts, and which has a juice sweet like liqtlor* ( Waiting 
diohile ) Oh he has eaten it; noW I'll ask him. 

Did yon, oh lord of the hetd of elephants, see from a dis- 
tance that lady charnting to gaze on who is ever in youth, 
whose half is decked with the ViUhikd flowers and who ranks 
foremost among women that whisper passionately sweet. 

{Delightfulli/) By this swedt and deep sound of his, which 
tells ine that he saw mv beloved, I feel consolation. Besides 
I b3ar you great affjction on account of our mutual re- 
jteniblanc^i 

I am ciilled king of kings, you (too are) king among ele^ 
phants; you shed a broad and unceasing stream of rut, and 
my charity to the poor is (also) similar. Urvas'i is the mos- 
belove I of me among the fiurest of women, (as is) in this^ 
herd this mate of yours. Everything of yours resembles mine; 
but may you never experience the pain of separation from 
your beloved (which I do). 

May yon be In peace. We now depart. (Looking aboiU) Oh 
here 1 behold a very beautiful mountain named Surahhikan- 
dara. It is a favourite (haunt) of the nymphs. M.ay the beau- 
tiful lady be discovered in its vicinity ? (^Turning and ohier- 
ving), Alas ! on account of my sins even the cloud has be- 
come destitute of lightning; yet I shall not return without 
questioning the mountain here. 

Oh mountain, with an extensive slope, has a woman, with 
prominant breasts beautiful hips and joints well-turned, re- 
sorted to any forest of yours which is the abode of Love* 
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Wliy, ho U siloiir. P(»rh:ip9 he csinnot. hoar mo, heiiig at a 
(listaiico. I AiM go near him and thoii «a.sk. (Turning)^ 

Dill you, lord of all mountains, see, in t.ho lovcdy tract of 
this forest, a cluirming woman beautiful in all her limbs 
si'piirated from mo ? 

{f/isteniiuj, with dA'ujh^) What ? he said tliak ho saw (her) 

iii the verv order of mv words*. Mav vour honour then 

hiMr somorliiiig more agreeable than this. Where is 

mv dearest, then ? ( I fearing tite same words befund the 

srene,<) Ala*, it is the echo of my own words n^sounding 

in the interior of a cavern. (JestienUiting disappoint tnent) I 

feel exhausted. I shall just sit on the bank of this niountsiiii' 

.<rream and enjoy the breeze wafted ov(t its waves. Mj' mind 

is delighted to see this stream, turbid though it is on account 

of the rains. 

Knitting it* eyebrows in the form of the waves, having 
t\n' a ginllo the row of agitited birds, drawing tight, 
ill the form of the foam, its garment loosened on account of 
Imrrv due to anger; as if. proceeds in an uneven way, I 
conjecture that this is most probably that inexorable one 
( Urv;v«'i) transformed into a river going tortuously, revolv- 
in-f now and then mv faults in her mind. 

AVoIl, I shall prefer my n^uest to her. {Foldhtg his 
I i.nh) Oh proud lady, what little fault do you see in me 
for which vou abandon vour slave- ms, whose aiFection is 
c Mitr^^d in you, who always speak sweet words, and whose 
h?ari is averse from faithlessness. 

Or it must be a river in fact; for Urvas'i will never 
proceed towards the sea abandoning Pururavas. Well, good 
things can never be attained by despairing. 1 shall just 
go to the very region in which the charmer of my eyes dis- 
appeared. ( Turning and observing) joy, 1 have found the 
>\m of her track. 

Here is the red Kadaniba tree a flower of which, indicat- 
iag the end cf summer and rugged on account of the ia 
complete (formation of the) filaments, was used by my be- 
loved as an ornament for her hair. 

*The original may also be so oonstnied as to mean- oh king of sU 
klag^d I bave seen ia the lovely tract of ibis forest a charming womaii fto. 
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(Looking on*) I shall now request this stag sitting here to 
give 1110 Foiiu' i.^w's of my dear one. 

This stag who is of a dark and spotted coloar seems as it 
wore to he the glance of the beaaty of the Forest cast for 
the purpose of observing the wood-land scenery. 

( Ob^ervinfj) What, has he turned away his face through 
discourtesy towards me? {Looking)^ 

The hind, while coming towards him is olistructed by her 
fawn which sucks her; and bending his neck the stag, 
with a stead-fast gaze, is looking at her viewing nothing else. 

Oh lord of the herd, 

Have you seen my beloved in the forest ? I shall tell yon 
her characteristic by which you may recognize her; hear me; 
she also glances as charmingly as your big-eyed companion. 

What, has he turned his face towards his wife, and spum- 
ed my suit ? It is but right; when a man is reduced in 
circumstances, he is liable to a number of insults. We shall 
go away hence. 

( Gazing) And what is seen here in the cleft of the reck, of 
a deep red hue ? 



* After this some manuscripts read the fullowing: — 

(^Taming round and seeing an As'oka tree) 

Oh As' oka with red floorers, where possibly might that slender- 
waisted lady hare gone leaving a person (me) deeply attached to 
her ? {Marking its top tossed by the wind) In vain do you nod your 
head aiTocted with neuralgia (shfikcn by the wind). For unless you 
received a kick from her foot, whence comes this wealth of your 
fluwcrs, the petals of which are touched hard by swaims of beet 
gathering together in eagerness ? 

( Marking closely ) 

After this the com. Uangan^tha reads the following stanza.-^ 
In the vicinity of a lofty tree bearing bunches of fresh blossoms^ 
and charming with the hummings of l)ees and the cooings of the 
cuckoos, in the Nandana grove, an elephant, the lord of the herd, 
is wandering aboat, being consumed by the fire of separation from 
his mate. 
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A.S it sbed.s a Iialo of lustre it caniiot be si pdrtido of ttid 
flesh of a (Ivor killod by a lion a |)orhftpt it is a sjmfk of fire; 
but it has ruined just now. ( llunkiny) Ob it is a gem of tb« 
bue of a clustor of tbe flowers of tbe red asoka to draw up 
wbich the Sun seems to have extended as it were bis niy 
(baud). 

Ir attracts inv mind; I shall just take it, ol* 

She, in whose hair scented with tbe flowers of the mandura 
i\m jewel is fit to l>e placed^ (that my beloved) is now unob- 
tainable to me; what^ shall I then soil it with my te4irs ? 

(Behind the scenes) Cliild, do titke It. This is the gem c:tll« 
ed Sanpamantya produced from tbe veA Uu applied to the 
feet of the Daughter of the mountain; when wdrn (on the 
lx)dy) it brings al>out tbe union of loving persons. 

King — {Listemng) Who is it that bi«bi me thus ? (Lookhtff 
at the quarter^) Oh it is some sjlge, lending the life of si 
deer, that takes pity on me. Revered sir, 1 dm obliged to 
you for your .advice* {Taking the jewel) Oh Sangainaniyd \( 
you bring about my tinioll who am separated from that slen- 
der-waisted lady. 1 shall make you niy crest jewel just as the 
Lord (S iva) makes the young moon his. 

( Turning round and looking ) Oh why is my passion in- 
flamed to behold this creeper destitute of flowers as it is ? 
Or it is but proper that it should gratify my mind. For this, 

Looks like a slender lady whose lower lip has been AVashed 
with tears, on account of its leaves being wet with rain, 
who wears no ornaments on account of the budding forth of 
its flowers having ceased owing to the lapse of its (flowering) 
season ; and who resorts to an anxious silence, by its being 
destitute of the hum of bees; meseems this it that irasoible 
woman who after she had slighted me, fallen at her feet, 
has repented. 

I shall just enjoy the delight of embracing it imitating as 
it docs mv beloved. 

( Embraces the creeper. Urvas'i thereupon enters in its place). 
Kx5a — ( Gesticulating the sensation of touch while yei his 
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f}fen are cloml) Ah! my body luui become gladdened as if 
witli the touch of the body of Urvaai; yet 1 cannot believe 
it. For— 

Whatever, I at first refer to my beloved, tarns out in 
an instant to be something else. I slrnll not therefore open 
my eyes yet for a while, when I have found my beloved, 
as I think, by the touch. 

{Grjulually opening Jus eyes) WhsXl It is, forsooth, my 
^dearest. 

UrvasI— { FFiVA tears) Victory to my Lord. 

KiKO — ^^Vhile sinking in the darkness caused by separa- 
tion from you, oh beautiful lady, I have luckily re-covered 
you as a dead man recovers consciousness. 

Urvas'i — internally possessing the sense of perception, I 
know every thing about your majesty. 

King — 1 cannot understand what you mean. 

Ubva. — 1 shall explain myself; but first may your majesty 
be pleased to excuse me for having reduced you to such a 
condition by fretting myself. 

Kino — Oh blessed one, you need not propitiate me; at 
yonr very sight, my internal and external senses are delighted. 
Tell me how your ladyship fared so long being separated 
from me. 

Urva. — Listen, my Lord; the revered Kartikeya having 
vowed everlasting celibacy settled npon the skirt of Gandhor 
nuulana called AkcUusfia^ and laid down this rule. 

King— What is it ? 

UitVA, — ^Tbs^t \yhatsoever woman enters this region will 
be transformed iqto ^ creeper And will not be reclaimed from 
that state unless by pieans of the jewel produced from the 
feet of Parvati, My heart being jnf*tqj>ted by the curse of 
my preceptor, J fQpgpt the rnle of the deity (Kartikeya) and 
without he0ding your supplication, I entered this forest 
sacred to Kumara; and as soon as I entered it I was trws- 
formed into a creeper. 
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Kixa- Now it is all ricjlit. 

How Am\ could von who usod totJiiiiktlint lluui as it were 
liowo on :i journey wIumi I wjis only s'e ^ping throiicrh the* ox- 
lianstion of <:rarifio(l passion, bear, oh b(*lovod one, u 1oti<j; 
s»»p;iraTi«)n from nu^'f 

I haw re<r:iintMl yon by means of this jewel, having le^irnt. 
from a >-i.xe tlk* m lans of nMinion witli vou as von have al- 
r^jt'ly said ( Shows A^r </i^ <;<'#« ). 

LTkva? I -Oil. it is the Mnpimamyi j(»wol. It was on ac- 
rj-.nit of rliir* ihar I rtx*.ovi^rod my provio!is form a< MOon a^ 
y«)-.ir in ijosti embriiocd me, ( Takes tlut Je>cel tAnd weats 
it } t luer h^ad 

Kfnu —Fair la Iv. stand thus awliile. 

This voiir fae-.' bri''!iten<*d bv the refnlffent rethiess of the 
jf.v •! pl.i •'{[ o:i y<uir crest jwssessea the beauty of this red 
lu"is s!i 'lit,' on liv the murnini: sun, 

L'hva'J i -It is Ion;; sinco von came avvav from Ptatis^ 
that i: tho sulij^vts iiiiiflit blame me ; so let us return. 
KiNV, — As your ladyship desires. 

UiiVASi — Huw does your majesty wish to travel? 

Kixo— Oh lady with u sportive gait, carry mo home by 
nif^ans of a newly formed clon<l, changed into the form of 
a l»a!loon, decorared with bright pictures in the form of the 
rain-bo'»\ and having for its streamers the flashes of lightn- 
ing. { Kceunt omnes) 

En'd of Act IV, 



FIFTH ACT. 

[Enter the Vidusluika in high deliglU^ 

ViDiiSHAKA— It is verv luckv that mv friend has returned 

• • • 

after sporting for a long time in the Nandanavana and 
other forests sacred to the gods with his companion UrVAS'f. 
"^^ceptiug the want of issue, be has nothing wanting. As 




c 

It is some special occasion to-dajr, ho has hathed 
flueiice of the worshipful rivers, the Ganges and the Janiunu, 
with his queens, and has entered the royal {Kilace. So while 
lii.s honour is performing his toilet, I shiitl go and have the 
first share of the [lerfamcs and flowers intended for 
him. ( Turns). 

( Behind the scenes )• 

Ah me I a vulture has carried oflF the jewel worthy to he 
made the crest gem by the ladies in the harem of his majesty, 
taking it for a piece of flesh, when it was being airried by 
me in a casket of palm-leaves covered with a silk-hand^ 
kerchief. 

ViD. — (Listening) It is a great calamity. Tliat crest gem, 
called Sanffamani(/aj was very much prized by my fri#»nd, 
and hence his honour has left his seat and is coming in this 
very direction without finishing his toilet. I shall now 
approach him. 

( llien enter tlie king and Ids attendants in excitement, ) 
King — Wliere is that robber, the bird, bringing down 
death U[)on itself, which committed this the first depredation 
in the house of the very person who protect* all ? 

Kira'ti — Here it is, hovering, as if drawing lines in the 
sky with the gem, its golden chain suspended from the point 
of its beak. 

King — I see it 

Bearing the jewel with its golden chain pendant from its 
beak, this bird moves rapidly in circles, and describes 
(similar) circles with the red hue of the gem as if it were a 
fire-brand whirled round. 

Whit should be done now ? 

ViD. — {Approaching) No mercy in this case; a culprit 
must be punished. 

King — You are right, bring me my bow immediately. 

(Exit tlie Vavatii the keeper of tlie fcer., 

King — Friend, the bird has become invisible. 



V' 
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\*rD. — ^Tlie fljih-eating culprit h:i9 gone away towards the 

e^outli. 

KlS(r — ( Taming round and seeing) I sec it. v\ovf. 

T\i} bird provides as it were tlio face of the qimrt^^r with 
ail ornament for iti crest hy mean.s of the gem with \U 
lu.<tre beaniincr all round, as if it were a bunch of iu'oka 

fioWtT:?, 

(Enter the Yacani^ Ikpw in luind), 

Yav. — My lord, here is your bow with the glove (wrist- 

proiectors ) . 

King— What is the use of the 1k>w now ? The bird has 
gone beyond the range of an arrow. 

•^ The king of jewels carried faraway by the bird appears 
likt* mars at night when the planet apposirs near a piece of 
dcnie cloud. 

(Looking tU th^ Cham^»erlani). Latavya, ask the Mayor at 
niv bidding to hunt afrer the winged offender when at eve it 
goes to its roostin^-plaoe. 

Cham — As your majesty connnands. [ 7ir/V. 

V[D. — Your honour shouhl now sit down; where can the 
ro^»J)jr ot the gem fly to esca|)e punishment ? 

King — {Sitting with tJte Vid.) Friend, my partiality for the 
gem stolen by the bird is not due to its lieing a ^em, but to 
the fact that the Sangamaniga reunited me with my beloved. 

ViD. — Ave, vou have alreadv told me that. 

( Tlien enter the Cfuimlterlain with ttie jewel atid an arrow.) 

Cbam. — Victory to your majesty I 

The condenmed bird with the crest jewel fell down from 
the sky on reaching another tent with its body pierced by 
this shaft the form of which, (it seems) was assumed by 
your prowess. 

( All show their surprise. ) 

Cham. — ^To whom shall I give the jewel which has been 
washed with water ? 
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King — Huntress, purify it by passing it through the fire, 
and keep it in a casket. 

HuNTUESS — As your majesty bids ine. 

[ IJxit with tlie jewel ]. 

Kino — Latuwa, do vou know whose arrow it is ? 

Cham. — It seems to have a name upon it, but my eight is 
too dull to decipher the letters. 

King — Well then, bring me the arrow. 
Cham. — (Does so) 

King — {Reiuling tJie name to himself^ indicates tlte deligld of 
havinff Juul offspinntj ) . 

Cham. — Meanwhile I shall attend to my task. 

Vii). — What is your honour thinking of? [JSlr/V. 

King — First of all, hear the name of him who discharged the 
arrow. (Reads) This is an arrow of young (or prince) Ay us the 
wielder of a bow, son of Aila and of Urvas'i, and the destroy- 
er of enemies. 

ViD.— -It is indeed felicitous that your honor prospers in 
having a son. 

King — Friend, how is this? Except in the sacrificial sess- 
ion in the Naimislia forest, I was never separated from 
Urvas'i; nor did 1 ever see any sign of pregnancy; how could 
she then have a son yet ? 

But, for some days only her body appeared to have dull 
eyes, the nipples of her breasts dark-coloured, and the face of 
a pale colour like that of a leaf of the lavcUi creeper. 

ViD. — ^You need not ascribe all the qualities of mortals to 
celestial women; their actions are concealed (from us) by 
their prow^ess. 

King — Be it as you say; but then what reason had her 
ladyship to hide her son (from me)? 

ViD. — Who can guess what the secrets of celestial women 
might be ? 
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(Enter t/te cluimberlain) 

^ haM.-- Victory to your majesty! my lord, a female as^ 
v-nic who has conic from tha hermitage of the sage Chyuvauu 
with a boy wishes to see yo ir majesty, 

KiSG — Usher thi*m in I)oth, at once, 

< 'ham. — As your majesty orders. 

i ?lxit and re-enter with a fefiude ascetic afid a boy carrmnft 
a f"ftc in liis hu/ul). 

Cham. — This way, your hidyship. 

(^1// turn round) 

\'iD. — ( Seeinr^) can it be this brave boy to whom l>etongs 
t\\'' oresccnt-shai>ed arrow which killed its mark, the vulture? 
H'* iui>st resembles vour honour. 

KiSG— It may be so, and therefore indeetl, 

]VIy eyes fallen on him become full of tears, my heart feel* 
I Li rental afft*ction and my mind deliglit; casting aside my 
-ravity, I wish to clasp him mercilessly (closely) with my 
Ii;u'«> affected with tremor. 

( HAM. — Wait here, worthy dame, 

( Hie dame and tJte toy stop sitart )r 

King- -Mother 1 bow to vou. 

Ta i*ASi — Illustrious sir, be the perpetuater. of the 
l:mar race. (To herself) Oh the royal sage knows his relation 
(ro '\u^ hoy) without being iaformed. {/Uoud) Child bow to 
Mi'ir father. 

Boy — ( FMi' lut hamh in obeisance with tite bow Itetween 

tjuin ). 

King — ilay you have long lifbr 

l>'>v — ( To himself) If so much is my affection ( for tlie 
kin J ) merely on hearing that he is my father and I his son, 
w -lat must be the amount of love towards their fathers of 
tiio-i^ who have been fondled by them on their laps ? 

KiKG — Worthy lady, what brings you here ? 
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Ta'pasi- -Listen my lord: this blessed Ay as was 
for some resison entrusted to my care by Urvas i as soon a.s 
be wiis ))orn; whatever religions rites-such as the Jdlakarnui 
;and others-are essential for a kshatriya have been completely 
performed in his case by the revered Chyavana. On the com- 
pletion of his (Vedic) studies he was also taught the science 
of war. 

King — He is indeed blessed. 

Ta^asI — When he had gone torday wkh the sons of the 
^^ages to bring flowers and sacrificial sticks he acted in a way 
unbecoming to one who dwells in a hermitage. 

ViD — (Anxiotisly) What was it? 

TA'rAsi — They say that he jshot an arrow at a vulture, sit- 
ting with a piece of flesh on the top of a tree* 

ViD — (Looks at tlie Kittg.) 

King— What then ? 

Ta'pasi — On hearing of the oeeurrence the venerable 
<3hyavana ordered me to send back my ward« I therefore 
virish to see the Queen UrvasL 

King-— Take a seat rerered dame. 

Ta'pasI — (JSits 4K a seat brought to her). 

King — Latavya, let Unrasf be called hither* 

OiAMBSB^ — As your majesty orders* [Exit. 

King — (Looking at the youth) Come, come, my boy- 

They say that the touch of a son thrills the whole body 
with delight; gladden me then by coming to me, as the 
moon-beam does the moon-gem* 

Ta'pasi — CMld, gladden your father. 

Kuma'ra — {Going up to the Kitig^ touches hUfeet). 

King — {Embracing the Kumdra and seating him en the 
footstool) Child, salute fearlessly this Br&hmana, the friend 
of your father. 

VjP. — Why should he be afraid? Having lived in a hermit- 
Age, a monkey must be ^ familiar figure to him* 
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Kc MAUA- -(.S//i/7/m/) I Sill lite you, fatlh^r. 
Vin. — May you Ik? liappy. 

( TJi4fn lit rtter the CluinHwrlahi with Urvasi. ) 

( 'hambi:r — Tld-i wav. vour ladyship. 

UiivASi — ^Lonk'na at tfte Kumdi^a.) Who is this with a 
how sitting on tlie toot-?!tool, whose hair is bf»in«5 tied p<»rson- 
ully by my lord ? ( Seeintj t/ie iMpau ) Oh it is my darIin<T 
Ayus. as is sugp^sted to UHi hy (tlio presence hero of) Satx-a- 
vati. He has grown up (considerably). (7W/w). 

K IXO — ( L oohinn at i 'n^asl. ) 

Here conies your mother, whoso gaze is fixed iiix>n you 
?.nd who wears a bodice wet with tii^ oozing of milk. 

Ta'pasi' — Child, go up to your mother. 

K L'MA HA Oj'h'S V/k) 

UuvAjii — Mother. I sahitc vou. 

Ta'pas! — Child, be esteemed by your lord. 

Kl'Ma RA — Mother, 1 bow to you. 

UiiVAsi — (EiiiJn'arimj the Kumara and lifting up Jus/ace) 
i iiild, 1)0 dutiful unto your father. (Approacliing the King.) 
Victory to your majesty. 

Kiyc — Welcome to the matron; seat yourself here (Shares 

1u.< seat xcit/i her.) 

Urvasi — (Sits down,) 

(All sit acconling to their position.) 

Tapasi — ^This A'yus who has gone through a course of 
instruction, hasnowcome of age (lit. is fit to wearan armour). 
So I ha\ e returned my charge in the presence of your lord, 
I now wish to be permitted to depart (as) my duties at the 
hermitage are interfered with (by staying here). 

Urvasi — Having seen your venerable self after a long 
time, I am the more eager (to detain you); but it is improper 
to detain you; so your ladyship can dejiart, to see us again, 

KiXG — Mother, tender my respects to the worshipful 

Chyavana. 
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^A'PASl— iJo it 86. 

KuHA'RA — Lady, if indeed you are going back, yon sboula 
take me too to the hermitage. 

King — Dear boy, you liave lived the first period of your 
life; it is how time for you to commence the second* 

Ta'pasI — Child, obey the words of youi* fatben 

KuMA'RA— Then, 

Send me my peacock called Manikanthaka, that has got a 
j[)lumage, thdt used to rest uik>n my lap ex{K3riencing delight 
when scratched on the crest 

Ta'pasi — (Lauffliinff) I shdll (to sO. May yoil all be happy* 

[ExiU 

KiKG — blessed one, 

Having had this good son fi^oni you, 1 am to day the ntodt 
blessed of all fathers^ as Inilra is by having kad from Pau- 
lomi a soil named Jayantd. 

Urvasi — ( Weeps at tlie fecdlteciioti of sortieiJung.) 

ViD. — Why has her ladyship suddenly begiin to shed tears? 

King — {With nttich con^ei'n) 

When great joy has coiM to nle oil dccoiiiit of the perpe* 
tuation of lily race, why luive yod, oh fair one, begun to 
shed tears causing the repetition of phicing a wreath of 
pearls by your tears flowing along your stout and elev^itod 
breasts ? 

f Wipes her tears. ) 

UrvasI — Let your majesty hejtr; at first I had forgotten 
tt at the sight of oiir don. Now the mention of tiie great 
Indra's name has recalled his order (to my mind), (and it) 
grieves my heart. 

ItiNd — Say what the order is. 

Urvasi — Formerly, niy heart being attracted by your 
majesty, I was ordered by the great Indra, 

King — What was the order ? 

UrvasI — "When the royal sage- my dear friend-wiU see 
the face of a son bom of yoUi you should come bock to me." 
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Til itMipoii through the foar of soparaiion from your majesty, 
a« -ouii ai the sod was bom, I Hccretly phicc^d him unJcf 
t!i.' oliurge (lit. huiil) of tho venerable Sutyavati uuder the 
|))iM of his education. Thinking that he is now capable of 
s(Tving his father, my long-livod son has been restored (to 
me). So my stay with your majesty is now oven {All gesiicU" 
I'Ve nrief,) 

KfKO — {Sighhvj) Alas ! the opposition of fate to (human) 
happiness. 

Oh slendor^liodied one, separation from you awaits me 
just as I am consoled \Vith the acqaisition of a son. This 
(separation) comes (npon mo) like the fire of lightning upon 
a tree the sufferings of which from beat have been alleviated 
bv the shower of the first clouds 

* 

ViD. — So this incident has led to a calamity. Now I suppose 
hi^ honour will wear bark clothes and go to a penance-forest 

Urvas i — On account of my going to heaven after getting 
our son whose education is finished, your majesty will think 
of me, unfortunate that I am, as having achieved my object 

KiN'G — Oh, say not so; 

Dependence, in which separation is so easy, is not 
«hle to do the things it likes; (so) obey the order of your 
lord. I too, having abdicated the kingdom in (favour of) 
voar son AVus, shall resort to the forests in which herds of 

doer have roamed. 

Kuma RA — Papa is not acting judiciously in yoking a 
vouno[ bullock to a yoke drawn by an oz« 

King — Dear boy, 

The scent-elephant, though a cub, overpowers common 
<'iephants; the poison of a young cobra is extremely quick in 
circulation (i. e. deadly). Though young a king is competent 
to protect the earth; this superior prowess enabling one to 
discharge one*s duty exists by nature and is not (acquired) 
liv the lapse of years. 

Latavya say at my bidding to the ministerial assembly 
'Let preparations be made for the coronation of A'yus,** 
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('haMbkti. — As your majesty commands. [Exit dorromngt 

(A// geHiculaU tluU tlieif vision is cbstruded.) 

Kino —{Looking at the sky) Whence Is thcfrt a flash of 
llghdiing when th^ likj is fair ? 

MivtAS'i— {Observing) Oh I it is the revered Nltrada^ 

KiKO— Oh ! it is the revered ^arddd. llids ilppc^rs ho: — 

With his matted hair tawny like the streaks of gonfehoftai 
and his sacred thi'eai white like a digit of the moon, and hh 
dvHXii'dtion being perforniod by the best Wredths of pearls, he 
appears like a moving KcUpjvrksha possessed of golden 
brdnchesi 

(Bring mc) Materials of worship fcir him^ 

UiiVA^ — { Taking the said things) Here are materials for 
the worship of the venerable sagei 

( ^nter Ndrada. ) 
Na'rada — Victory td the ruler of the middle woWd ! 

King — (Taking from Vrvas'Cs hands the materials of 
loorship and offering them to Jtfaradd) Vcinerable sir, I bow 
to vou. 

UrvasI — I salute you, revered sage. 

Na'rada — May you lire inseparable ds nlan and wife. 

King — {^aside) Might it be so ? (^Aloud^ embracing tlte 
Kumdra) Child, bow to the honoured sage« 

Kuma'ra — Holy sir, A'yus the son of t/rvas1bow8(to yori). 

Na'ra0a — May you be long-lived. 

Kino — Let this seat be favoured (by you). 

( Narada sits on it» All sit after he has sat. ) 

N a'rada — Hear, oh King, the message of the great Indra# 

KiNa — I am all attention. 

Na'RADA — Indra seeing (everything) through his (supema-' 

tural) power desires you who have formed a resolution to 
retire to the forest — 

King — What does he command ? 
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Na rada — Sajj^> seeing into the past, the pres^iii, and the 
fiiturHhiiv*.* foretold an impending wirbotwocii the goils attd th<1 
ticnu»n>: and you are a warlike siipporter of oiire. You 8hould 
hot tlhTofore throw dway your weapon; and Urvas'i here 
«houM l>e your partner while you live. 

UF:VASi — Ah, a Jart has been withdfawii as it were front 

mv hoart. 

Ki.vr. — I am at the disposdl of the lord of Goihi 

Xa rada — Goodi 

indra shouM rendei* service to yon, and you should del 
wlia: he wills; the sun kindles the fire, and thd fire the sun 

with hii heat. 

([."'L'tnaa^fhesh/i) Oh Rambha, bring here the mato- 
rial< got ready by the great Indrd ul person fo>r installing 
princ*^ Ay us as the Heir-apparent. 

(Enter Xf/mphs tctth tlie ioid materials.) 

Xymphs — Honoured sir, here are the materials for the 

installation. 

Xarada— ^Seat the long-lived princeon the au5ipiciou8 seat* 

Kambha' — Come here^ child- {Seati Hie prince.) 

N A F.ADA — {Pouring the gohlet on the liead of ttie prinee) 
Kambha, finish the rest of the ceremony. 

Ramsha — {Having done as directed) Child, salute the holy 

sige. and your parents. 

Ki'Ma'ra — {Bo}cs according to the rank o/ the persons*) 

X A RADA — Mav vou be blessed. 

Kiyo — Be the greatest man hi the family ^ 

Ur.VASi — Win the favour of your father. 

( Ttco Bards beliind the scenes.) 

First bard— Glory to the Prince 1 

As the celestial sage Atri was like the Creator, tho 
>Ioon like Atri, Budha like the Cool-rayed (moon), 
^nd his Majesty like Budha, so do you become like your 
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fatlior by your popular qualities. In your exalteil race all 
blessiiitr.s Lave itiJecd been fulKlled. 

Srcoxd baud — Like the Ganges with its waters distributed 
between the Himalayas and the ocean, Uoval fortune now 
appears the more beautiful being distributed b(*tween this 
your father who stands at the head of the great, and you 
abiding by your duty and unsliaken courage. 

Nymphs — (ApprtHxching Urvas'i.) We felicitate you on the 
attainment of the dignity of Heir-ap|)arent by your son and 
on being permitted to stay with your lord. 

Urvas i — ^This good luck is common to us all. ( Taking tlte 
Ktimdra by tlie haiuL ) (Jome, child, salute your mother's 
eldest sister. 

Kuma'ha — {Xloves from Ids place.) 

Na'hada — Wait, you can go to her ladyship presently, 

The splendour of the installation of your son A'yus as 
Heir-apparent reminds me of the installation of Kartikeya 
as commander-in-chief (of the heavenly forces) by Indra. 

King — How can he fail to become a worthy person when 
thus favoured by you ? 

Na'rada — What more, dear to you, shall Indra do ? 

KiNQ — If Indra is propitiated towards me, what further 
can I wish ? Still let me have this. [Lit. let there be this.] 

Benedictory stanza* 

For the welfare of the good, may there ever be, between 
wealth and learning which are at variance with each other, a 
puion which is rare in one place, ^Exeufd omi^$% 

JJnp of Act V, 
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APPENDIX. 

Translation of the Prakfta pas.sa<;»8 given by R^inganatha 
in Act IV. 

P. 'J5 L. 1 — {Behind t lie scenes ^an ^^iRlfHctil^o^// introdxifcing 
Sah'ijany'i ami ChUralekha,) Mflanclioly on aci'onnt of tli« 
.•i<*|K;r;ir ion front her bttloved friend, Chft ra/('k/u\ sitting on the 
hunk of a lake, the lotuses of which have been csiused to bloom 
by the rays of the sun, in afHiction wails ( or speaks to hor 
tri-n»J ), 

( Tli^n enter Saliajanyti atul Cluiraleklia.) 

< 'HlTRA. — ( On enten'fi</, Umking at ilui qtmrUrs with a 
fr-jf^lFn' ^ong. ) Two female swans, tetnder-hearted, and 
toiulxMi with grief for a friend, are lamenting on a lake, 
tht'ir eves flooded with tears. 

>' P. \)i) L. 3. ( Hereafter a "Sf^fry^ song ) Two female 
tiwaiis. tender-hearted and touched with grief for a friend, 
are !am<.'Qting on a lake, bathed with profuse tears. 

Sahajaky^' — Friend, is there any means of union ? 

Lhitra.— Excepting the jewel of union produced from the 
lac of Gauri's feet, what other means oan there be of her 
recoverv ? 

p. 99 L. 7 ( Hereafter a 'ST»Tf^RT 9ong. ) With her mind 
«uif'.*ring from anxiety, and desirous of seeing her friend, a 
female swan roams about on a lake charming on account of 

full-blowu lotuse», 

p. 99 L. 10. {BeUnd the scefies an »j | f^fi [ <»| sonff to intnh 
duce Puniravas.) 

The elephant-lord eQters the forest, a change being peroep^ 
tible in him on account of the frenzy due to separation 
from his l)eloved. the huge form of hi;3 body being decked 
with the Aosyern ^nd tender leaves of trees. 

P. 99 L. 1? ( Piclciny up a clod of ,earth and running to 
attack trith it ) ( Hereafter looking at tlte quarters mtk a 
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A young swan, brocxling over his grief for Iiis beloved, 
witli fluttering wings and flooded eyes wails on the lake. 

P. 100 L. 5 ( So sayhig^ /alls dawn senseless; again rising 
with a n[Vir4^ ^'*i7 ^^^i fiyhifig), 

I thought that some demon was carrying away the 
iawii-oyed one; while the dark cloud, (decked) with the new 
lightning was showering. 

P. 101 L. 4. (Jlereafier a n'W song.) 

Oh cloud, yon that have covered the face of the quarters 
with your dense showers, rcstram yonr anger towards me, 
being ordered to do so; oh, if I, while wandering on earth, 
see my beloved, then I shall endure whatever you will do. 

P. 101 L. 7. (^1 ^^^ song after the word iK^ l f^mf^ ). 

The heavenlv tree dances in a number of charmincr wavs, 
to the accompaniment of the songs of the bees exhilarated 
with fragrance, the playing of musical instruments (in the 
form of the notes of ) the cuckoos, the clusters of its foliage 
waving in the blowing gale. 

( With tliese wordsy he dances, ) 

P. 102 L. 4, (-1 PtW^ song after tlie word M^H^lik* ) 

Separated from his l>eloved, ( and therefore ) very much 
grieved, full of the grief of separation and extremely lanquid, 
the lord of the herd of elephants with a very slow gait 
(wanders) in the mountain forest bedecked with flowers. 

( T/ieti t liming round with a RpiRplir *>wy, and observingy 
says with deligJU,) 

P.. 103 L. 12. (Hereaft-er a WT^ song.) 

Grieved (on account of separation) and desirous of seeing 
his beloved, the elephant-lord roams wildly, wondering in 
his mind ( that though he was ) the conqueror of enemies, 
(he could not prot33t his beloved who was taken away from 
him ). 

( A ^9[^C(t song after thi WT^. ) 
Oh peacock, I beg you, inform me about her, if while 
moving in this forest you have seen that beloved of mine; 
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li-Nn. h<'r fao • is like the moon and her gait h'ke the swan; 
}»y rh'*.' iuilicitions you will recognise her, ( and so ) 1 have 

t«^M Vori. 



(V'V ''//'/ (/o'l-ft iijttt' (he ^^rf *on^ ami joint aj lux jnilms.) 

P. ln:5 L, U. ( With the ^4[^ sotuf, yazimj.) 

V, I'Ki L. ;). (Jlf/'eit/fei't/ieK^K^ — daticimj sotuj,) 

Til • mighry ol<*[»hant iivin;^ in the forest of the denii-gods, 
waiiJ,:* mca^iirin;; the sky (us it were) a flood of tears pro- 
C'.'tliii- (from lii.s t-yerf) on ucccunt of grief, and the joy of 
Lis Lfurt ca.-ft far awav. 

( . I ^"vft snng after tlte ^^T^ir. ) 

l)..-ar cuckoo, sweet-warbler, soaring through the Samlana 
tur"*r at your will, if intloed you have seen tluit beloved of 
iiiiu'*. rbfu, oh cuckoo, tell nie. 

{/Jimuthf t<> th/f tunc, approach>n*j tcith a ^f^^ffW, and 

I: "let li iri) M' V It m , 

P. 1U.'> L. 7 With a slioht turn in jiosiiion, (fn t/te itk*/) 

P. h}\j L. •'!^ — May you sit at ease, Madam. Let us depart 
ar oiKe. (I{i.<i/nj and ixivninii with a HyXK'M s*ifig and ffazimj) 
Ah, there is the sound, indicating th^ jmcing of my bidoved, 
oi an anklet in the southern part of the forest-liiie; I shall 
just follow this sound. (7\irnini/) 

AVith his countenance faded on account of separation from 
his l>eloved, his eyes surcharged with the moisture of un- 
c-'asiuv: tears, his gait impeded by unbearable grief, his bo<iy 
heated by excessive and growing pain and his mind still 
further agitated, the elephant lord roams in the forest. 

(Thus he repeats the six divisions of the verso according 
to the k'.d'id'lta mode of singing). 

( T.ttrn looking at the quarters tcith a iVli'^'^ *ong). 

Separated from his dear mate burning with the fire of in- 
tense grief, and his eyes flooded over with t jars, the ele- 
phant lord wanders afflicted. 

P. 107 L. 5. {Sitting centimes with a ^tW song). 

Oh swan, why do you conceal it ? {Dancinff and risifig). 
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P. 107. L. 9. (A^^tonff.) 

I understand by your imitating (ber) gait^ 

(Approaching with t/ie ^^^Uonff and folding his palms), 

r- 108. L. 3. 

( A ^^W sonff again. ) 

From wbom did you learn tbi.s, you lover of a (cliarm- 
ing) gait ? Verily, you bavo seen ber wbo is languid on ac- 
count of ber beavy bips. 

(A '^r^rt' song again. Uttering tlie verse f^ inT^V ^r., and 
gazing with a f%^(^^* and laughing.) 

r. 108. L. 5.— 

( Hereafter a 3»ftf<7^ Dancing song) 

Tbc elepbant lord maddened on account of separation from 
bis heloved, roams. 

In a forest, whicb is cbarming on account of tbe rustling 
of leaves and the cooing of birds, and in wbicb beautiful 
trees bave put fortb leaves and flowers. 

( A ^^^ song after music and dancing. ) 

Ob Chakravaka bird, of yellow and red colour, tell me if 
you bave not seen tbat blessed woman, sporting in spring- 
time. 

( Approaching with a ^^f\ song and kneeling. ) 

P. 109. L. 11.— The ^if^f;^^K:^(^ Position. 

Tbe youtbful swan sports in tbe lake of passion bis intense 
affection being beigbtened by. 

(Approaching in tlte ^^TSHT posture^ and joining hh 
palms) . 

P. 110. L. 7. — 4/^^r ^rnRnrftroPr — 

fAyTFRn" song.) 
(There stands the lordly elepbant) in tbe forest grieved on 
account of separation from bis mate, with tbe black bees 
rising up on account of tbe smell of bis rut. 

P. 110. L. 10. — (Standing in the ^E^TFRT position and 
gazing. ) 

P. 110. L. 11, ( A "^^ song J^ereafter.) 
6 
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I .juestioa yon. tell in^, oh elephant-lord, th:it luive felled 
down a tree with a sportive hlow, did you see my beloved, 
who Jar oxoel.'? the ht»auty of the moon, crossing your path? 

r. 112. L. 3. (Hereafter a ^sTP^-hr i^otig. ) 

At;*Mitive to hi* l>n.sinosrv, and striking the ground with hw 
h.ml iioofj* oiit-?tretchod, so?, the counigoou* boar wauderj 
here and there, lurking in a dense forest. 

P. 112. L. 7, ( flerea/ter a ^^^ sonff.) 

•Show (mo) my IxdoveJ, oh nt>u.it.cin, briglit (lit. extreme- 
ly; wait* IV.ii (:iU) o:i a;;>'.o.i.ib of there bcjing) crrstjil 
.-hd»*. havinor a cro.st of varie<nited flowers and charminci; on 
ac:*oant of the sonars of denii-f(od.s. 

C Approarhintj with the '^^(J *o«j and joining Jus palnis,^ 

l\ 113. L. 0.— 

( Hereafter a ^ftfk^X song.) 

Be pleai?ed wirh this salutation, dearest lovely river, IsaTing 
wirli you girated birds ( who are) merciless (towards me)» 
h:ivinfr, oh heavenly river, a vearninij sta^r en your bank. 
un i bavin J- the hummiiifj sound of a swarm of black bees- 

( . I ^^rr ^ong after the ^fftpT^. ) 
Having for the np-!ifred arms the waves lashed by the east- 
eily breeze and for his limbs tht? clouds ( reflected in water) 
«!>? lord of se;is dances prettily, using for the decorations 
conehe?^ind the birds- swans andC/tain«r«A-ajf,as saffron mark.-! 
a!:l for his raiment the blue lotuses near which are elephants 
an I sharks in largv3 numbers, anJ giving a clap with his 
L..iid by the dashing of the wave against the shore. The 
r.\iay season newly set in coops up the quarters and [)ervadeS' 
;Le:n. 

( ApproacJung with '^^fr <3tmi kneeling,') 

P. 115. L 2.— 

(A *%|^ftf Song.) 

Ferry me over from the midst of the sea of separation if 

you have seen the fa-.vn-eyed celestial lady wandering in the 

toroit of a de« p blue colour like the sky, whose gait is like 

Latofa.^wan. whose boJv is sk»uder, whose youth is eter- 
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ml, and whose breasU are large high and fully deTelop^d 
and who is languid on account ot the burden of her hipe. 

P. 116. L. li.—A/ter^um^4'<^' 

( Gesticulates picking it up. ) 

The elephanfc-lord, attached to his mate and quite emaciat* 
eJ, his eyes l)edi mined with tears, and his countenance fad- 
ed, wanders afflicted in the forest 

(Approachimfjf with a \\Hf^'^ \ and picking it up^ to himself.) 

P. 118. L. 3.— 

See, oh cree{>er, 1 am wandering; with an absent mind; if 
luckily 1 get her back, then certainly I shall remore her 
from this forest, and never again allow that ruthless lady 
to enter it. 

(^Approachin/^ with the ^!f^[^ Ite enibraces tJie creeper', tlten 
enter Urvasi in its place. ) 

P. 119. L. 11.— 

(Hereafter a ^T^ Song.) 

Wandering in the forest for your sake, whom did I not 
tearfully ask (intelligence about you)? — the peacock, the 
cuckoo, the swan^ the Chakravdlca, the bee, the elephant, 
the mountain, the rirer, and the deer. 

P. 121. L. 11.— 

(A ir^i^ Sonff.) 

Being united with his consort and having his body horri- 
pilated, the youthful swan having obtained a balloon as he 

wished, sports, 

(^Exeunty after tlie JSi^iT^^ Song.) 



End of Act IV. 



NOTIiS. 
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P. 1. ti. 1. s;ftr— ^inarks the beginning df vfotks and carried 
trith it the secondary sciisc of *anspicionsness', as having Mnanaicd 
from the throat of Brahma along with the syllable Om. Cf. 

^f5H^ II 

P. I. L. 2. fyihi? yj'A ft n n-(for explanation see com^ p^ 6). the play 
liaving for its heroine 'Urras'i won by valour*. It will be more gram- 
tnatical, however, to explain this (as Katayavcma does) as /%iiririr 
^Tf^frH^^^V^ m^f^pqf;* nfe^R. For the nilc •ftrfl*««;qi|- 
fPTK^anr^rK^^^:' Pnn. IV. 3^ 88, requires that c (jq) should 
be affixed to Dw. compounds only (if it is to be attached to com- 
pound words at all). But this supposes Vikraina to be a name of 
Puniravas. Katayavcma actually remarks '^^W^: UM^fllir 
tr*^ H?^n): -'Tradition says that Vici^ma was another name of king 
Pururavas.' Wliatever might be the correct explanation- — ^perhaps 
the poet purposely chose such an ambiguous title-"— there is no 
doubt that there is a veiled refei^hce here to the name of Vicraroa- 
ditya whom an almost universal tradition makes the poet^s patron, 
Por further allusions to Vicfama, comp. 8Tjr%^: 5TH Rj^iHi^qiU^, 
(WTRft^ ^^ H^PL&<?. ftnd our notes ad toe, 

P. 1. LI. 8-7. In conformity with the rule laid down by writers 6h 
Poetics that every poetic composition should begin with a benedic- 
tion, or a salutation or hinting of the subject matter (aTf^^Tfl^^ 
^fj^^^r srrrr H=S^), the {)det opens the play with a benedictory 
stanza, invoking the most important blessing of S'iva on the 
audience. 

This invocation which is addressed to S^va shows that K^lidAsa was 
a devotee of that Ood and a Vedint! too, although tradition and his 
Very name make him a worshipper of the Goddess Kali. That he was 
a Vedanti is abundantly clear from his assigning to Brahma (Kum. 
II.) and Vishnu (Rag. X.) the highest attributes wliich properly 
iHilong to Brahma (neu.), and from his actually speaking of the three 
gods, Brahma, Vishnu and S'iva as one (Kum. VII. 44.), tliat is, each 
indentical with the supreme Brahma, considered in its different capa- 
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m'*:.^'« of oreatin;:, protecting an«l Hnally roM>lving into it«elf the iini- 
V v^e.. KIii(l4s:i*:» S'aivi^m in litenitiirc is not inconftistent with this 
vi -vv. Kur lie nas not a bigoted S'aiva; lie did not live in an age of 

>.-;tari;\nidin. 

TTn%y— -In the Veda!ita« «. «. the Upani^hadas. They arc so 
calltMl kvause tliej constitute what is called *Brahma-Vidya* and 
>o toriu the final (^^) aiithoritj on the metaphysics of the Vedas; 
also U\^aase thev are chrotialo!j:icallv the last additions to them. 

V'e<iar.u )i 8 ordinarily understood, however, is a narac given to th» 
Ust of the six Syi»teiii8 of Indian phiIo:)ophy, or Dan/anas as they are 
te<.linioiIfy calle<i. pr<»pounded by Bikdaniyasa, and developed by its 
^'reate^l exixment S'ankaracharya. In the Siitra period of the Sanskft 
Literature, the Kanna-kanda and the Juana-K^mla of tlie Vedai^ 
were re^luced to certain mnemonic ajJiorisins called the Mlmimei- 
i^iitras, more generally known as tbe Furva and the Uttara Mtm&msis. 
Tlie former is ascribed to Jaimtni, the latter to Badar4yana. It is the 
Uctara-miinainsa that is popularly known as *Ved4nta*. It lays down 
M systei:^ for tbe proper interpretation of the Upaiushads which teach 
?lie ultimate 0!iJ ur scope of the Vedas. 

MTf: — Tiie subject of this i* *lhe Vedrc philosophers' understood. 
T^fTcifMH. — ^^'^ supreme Spirit that alone truly exists. He is called 
i^i/w>\Vr because be reposes in the body (of) —as Jivatnia in the iu- 
aiviJual body, as Uiranya-garbha in the cosmic body. See the 
6 ruti> quoted in tlie Coin. Cf. %> sfr^f ^>r JCJ g^ W«r' Bhag. 
i\ VI I. 14. 37. and Bg. V. 13. Also because he is JXPT or 
eternal ( Vide Com. ou •3T«7q: l^T: Hf^ — * Vi, Sah ) . In the Mah, 
Bhur. the vTiKA is thus derive I: *<|;;-^r<HTT^r%^ ^TTHT 5^^ TiT:'; 'STTOC 

^iihi^ f^^^ fRTft — who remains, without space to occupy, after 
baviiij pervaded the heaven and earth i. e, all space. Tfirs is 
meaiit to show that the supreme Being is wftf^aTT 'passing all 
measure.* Vide Bg. X. 90, 1, and the other Vedic passages quoted 
in th-} Com. ff^frf ace. dual, the twin worlds. Properly the ^ace 
bctwveu the heaven and the earth, ivhich is the seat of the roaring 
winds (from ^^ to roar ). 

^H«-^N^^ :— O'. *^^^^r^r»Tf^: &c,' further on <p. 91); 'ft- 
JTHTTTr ^ fr ^T^^ ^'^- Bag. II f, 49. ^m^fiWT:— ^'T^fpiqfiWT ?rI% 
frr'^ 'Tt;nf«PT ^r^rf^ ^^ i^ literally true, fully significant, 'To whom 
alone In its fulness belongs the title of * Lord*. Prof. Cowcll. 8p<T: — 
In the cavity of the heart, «'. e. by contemplation. Vide. Com, f^- 
f^p^-Svho restrain qiq* and the other vital airs'; qualifies •jgf^Jtj' 
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or it may bo taker* Kettaratelj, by aiich moans at iliO rettrainiiig ojf 
the Prana (i. s. ^ml^{^) and the like (i. e. u?R Ac ). 

^^1^: — He who stands for all times withont change, witlioai 
motion y eternal. iSome say that S'tva is so called bpcads^ ne stands 
like a tree. The name is thus accounted for in tlie Y. P. HffrNv* 

?r^ ^^ Bf^r J ^^ri:?^^ firvffn 11 fitiMfain^ r^— (i) by mcana of 
unswerving devotion; or (2) by application to Am; ^ or (8) by fipVPli^ 
nnswerving devotion and %it contemplation, meta(>hy8ical abatrao* 
tion (see Com.) Patanjali defines ^^^ as f^'flfftTfliT*^ COtiim'* 
ling the functions of tlie mind. ^T^W^ — Lit. that to which nothing 
is superior, or that from which tme happiness results^ h^et^ 
final beatitude, eternal bliss. 

Of. ** Inferior enjoyment in heaven is not an object of desire to 
the more enthusiastic of the Hindus as it is but finite, . and aftef Ha 
cessation the individual is bom again in the world, and expoaed to4&sr 
calamities of a frail existence. Tlie great aim of devotion ia onioii 
with the supreme Universal Spirit, in which cas«) the soul no more as- 
sumes a perishable shape." H. H. Wilson. 

P. 5. L 1. 5TF«rr%— For the definition of Nindi se^ com. Tie 
Xandi here consists of four Padas and is technically called (ri|FVi>A^** 
See Com. The term 'Fada* is differently explained as meaning 
either a quarter of a stanza, or the inflected form of a noun or verb 
or even sometimes a whole sentence. According to M&tfgupta, 
the Nandi should contain' an allusion to the incidents to be repfp^ 
sented in the play; and our Nkndi is explained as conforming to this 
rule by Rang, and Kat, (See Com.). Q^iPTIT: — (lit. the holder of the 
thread of dramatic arrangement) is the stage-manager or the princi- 
pal actor who assigns to the various actors the characters they are 
to represent, instructs them ^c, and takes a leading part in the 
Prastavana or the prelude. 

Sutradhura is never introduced first in Sanskft plays. Kandi be- 
ing the stanza or stanzas of benediction or invocation must form the 
first words and if it were preceded by the word ^^MTT it would lose 
its force of being the first words. The Nandi was recited by the 
Sdtradliara in the person of a Brahmana (as one anthorised to 
give a blessing). The Siitradhdra or the principal manager was 
generally a Brahmana and therefore qualified to repeat the Nandi in 
his owa person ^ but he did so, however as a Brahmana and not in 



^is character as a Sutrtt Ihara wliicli lie tl'ul not assume till li€? 
finished the Xuiuli. lleiicc the words wftf 7 ^* arc not u«cd, tlie 
reciter of the verses l»einp: already present on the staijc. If the ma- 
nager hap{Hined to lie a Xon'lJrahm:tm li<; seoius to have had no 
ri^'ht to the title Sutradhnr.i nor couhl lie rc|»cat the Nandi. lu 
this case a BriihQiat,ia |ierfurmcil the work of pronouncing the Mess- 
ing and the manager then entered being eallcil a ^W\%i (* tcr^l 
also applying to the Bruhmana SiUradhiira). Sec Jagaddliitni's 
remarks in his Cout. on the Mai. Mtidi 

In the etymology of the word Suirml/ui'ra we have |)erliaps a reci»rd 
^f the development of the dramas It is properly dariveil from 
»>utra *a thread' and dhant ^holder or pidler/ and ap|>car8 to have been 
originally applied to a cU^s of men who wandered from village to 
village cichibiting dolls and pajicr figures. The i<lea of investing 
human F>eing.s with particular characters seems to have been an after- 
?U'>iight. It is probable therefore that dramatic performancas deve- 
K^poil out of such exhiWtions. Some, however, do not hold this view. 

P. 'K L. 2 Hf^f^RtfTT '. f. of the prelude. ^^^ — (irregular!/ 
derived from pr the eye and ^x,^ suitable, good looking; some derive it 
from JT^^T or if^T what is suitable to mcn^ characters) the tiring 
rwm bchiiid the curtains where the actors assume their respective 
characters. J^fft^ — =( lit- one who is patient i. e, patiently carries 
out the l^^hests of the Satradhura) in dramas, a respcctfid term of 
a-ldress by the Siitradhiira to i\\Q Pdriplrshwaka, 

P. 6. L. i^ TrrCTr^^:-an actor next in dignity to the Sutradhara^ 
so name I b?cause he stands by the side ( qrf^ ) of tlic Sntradhara 
and a5si>ts him in requesting the audience &c. (See Com,). 

P- 6. L. 4. !nJ|if ^;?-^: —a dramatic composition. The singular -is 
K-ol Tff^r /. e, to denote the class of compositions that are 
oxhibitei on the stage. The reading *^5^^r*Tr: ^^T'^:' although at 
first it appears easier, is rejected because ?T^^ means a continuous 
(t) narrative (^t) and applies t> such works as the Harshacharita 
&o. which t^ive detail? and is not generally applied to dramas 
wherein a great deal has to be left to the imagination of the 
a-.vlience. 

P. 6. L. -t. ?frf ^ that I /. e. who know this fact. Cf. Hir^inr'T — ' 
^x'^, 1 .">. also II 40, and ff HTT^ &c. further on ( p. 22. 1. 12 ) 

\{^ — vff ^2Tf;f qp 7X^^ lit. the like of which did not exist before; 
novel, unique in excellence. fiTfi^ — see introduction. 
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P. 6. L. 5. mzJ—mZ' what is to be recited, tbo part assigned 
to each actor. 

P. 7. L. 2. %rnffit^4Pij— f>rM !• simply au honorilic suffix; set 
Com. 

P. 7. LI. 4-5. irTft5— 5r»R?5[, ( f r. qor^ + f 5L) » friend, or a 
supplicant, a petitioner. Here the latter sense is preferable, tli« 

^q l>eing that expressed in the words ^pttf dc, C/. ¥;r<«V?<l<lt JJ^Ki 
H^rftraq^. IV. 15. 

^rftrn^nn— out of courtesy, kindness, ^^i^^ is disrived from xfk^ 
irhich means skilful, clever, the skill or cleverness consisting in 
ministering to the wishes of others, &e. See Malli. on Rag. I. 81, 

<H^^^JbH''the hero of the noble composition, or the excellent plot 
and the noble hero ( the comp. being dissolved as a Dirandra, and 
^qualifying both n^ and JFT). ^fg (also called fr'^f^)— the plot 
of a drama, the subjaet^matter of a poetic piece, f^if^f a literary 
work, composition. So in tlie Mul. I. «rSin^^%: ^flt^^ l^ ^^ I^WHI^' 

P. 8. L. 1. ^-has here the sense of ^ *and, as well as.' ^i^iltl^ 
in the space or tl^ region of heaven. rTtV is sometimes used at the 
end of a comp. without much alteration of mean'ngr i, g. ^(t^^ 
the surface of the earth i. e. the earth itself (Bag. II. 50). Many 
ancient kings had the power to move in the sky, over the oce^n ^Cr 
Vide R^g, V. 27. 

P. 8. J^. 8. 3r^— a particle, expressing sudden surprise or 
wonder. f^^TT^ viz. that contained in sT^iftj 4r^. 

p. 8. L. 4. frn?-a ki"d of bird called in Mar&thi Titavf. 
It is a i^olitary bird living in the neighbourhood of watery places, 
utters shrill and frequent cries ^nd is so timid that it flies away at 
the_8lightest approach of danger. Cf-'m JJ-**"* wwrnrftHTCl^^*^ 

Cm yrttf ^T:' Rag. XIV. 64. 'jrrft ftwriS ?* «fh!f^ ^ ^V Bhig. 

p; X. dO. l§, '^f^jpcff jrrttf^' Mah. BliA. Van, Par, 

After this Rang, who reads i^n\\]i before »rn^rri}j?>s the ppup- 
let inr^f «^c, which is evidently out of place here. The Sutra- 
dhara, who hears a cry of distress, piercing like the shrill note c! 
the Kurari bird, cannot compare it with any propriety with the 
hum of bees iiitoxicaifnl wftji lipnpy or yith a sweet song sung by 
ladies. With our reading the sense is quite clear. A sharp sound 
like that of the Kurari birds falls .9n the ears of the Siitradhara 
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who d<yei not knoxr what to make of it. He therefore pauses to 
liiteii to the cry again ainl tlieii ascertains its source, 

V, 8. LI. C-7. ?nrHT3'W g%J — Sell, of Narayatia, Nara and 
Xaruyaria are luo s;\:,V5 of \\\lic reputation.* In later writings the/ 
are always Uioutioiiel to;:jetlier, somettnios licing designated as 
\u, or T^t'.f, soinotiuies merely as af^^f hermits, and at others as 
▼i^tTT-'r ti'c u**^st eminent saints, Tiiey arc also spoken of as incar- 
nations of Vi$hnu. Aftervrards they came to be identified with Ar* 
jijua aal Krisliui, who were regarded as their avataras or incar 
natioas. (Vj.it Mah. Dha. Van. 47. Udyog. 48). Tlicj are 
represented as practising religions austerities in the Badarikas'rama, 
Accuriitr^ to the Vumana Puriuia their ascetic exercises alarmed 
InJra. who !ie:tt Kama and Vasanta, with the nymphs of heaven, 
tu Jistiirli their meditations. Narayana, understanding their purpose 
receivel them with great civility. He theu taking up a flower placed 
it on hi^ tiii,^!i, wh3:i, o!i wonder, a beautiful nymph (Urvasi) ap- 
jwared from it, who.?o superb charms covered the nymphs of heaTen, 
;><th shame. He then courteously sent them a.vay, making a pre* 
sent ->: the new boru nvmph to Indra. According to the Hari- 
rams'a Urvas i was produced by the sage froQi his thigh. The 
|>i>et, as suits his purpose calls Narayana a sage, and also identi- 
ties him with Vishnu, 

^r^ a female goi, a celestial woman, and not, as one may be 

l-^l to liiiak, the wife of a gol. 

P. 0. LI. 1-2. ^i^J?Tr— See Gr. 229-233. fOrCT^-'is prC' 
ferred to ^^^T because the nymphs were crying for help as is 
clear from their cry ^Tfprr^nr &c., and not crying pitcou;*ly. 

iT^rnr^ — A class of celestial daojisels residing in heaven. They 
are very fond of bathing, can change their forms and are endowed 
with supernatural power. They are regarded as the courtfii^ans of 
^oAri, and as suoh the servants of Indra, who when alarmed by the 
unusual religious austerities of any ouo on earth sends down one 
or more of them to allure him. Their origin is differently givep 
iu diS.Tent pl:v:cs. A.-Jordin^' to th3 Ri:n\yiin:\ thsy sprang np 
from the churned ocean ( see com. ); while the lifah, Bha. makes 
them the daughters of Kashyapa and Pradlid: — ^f if r^tRTHt ^^ 



• Iq the Rg Veda there are two hymns (VI. 12, 13) attributed 
:o Nara. aaJ one. the celebrated Purushasukta (X. 90) to Ndn\yana, 
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STrTT ffCffr JT>4r I gr^TT mfcf ITJif * f ^ air* I Bina'* aeooant of tlie 14 
families of the Apsarases seems to be mere BctSon. The wofd im 
generally tisei iii the ph. though the sing is sometimes foand used, 
as well as tlie form ^^^ ( see com. ). 

mk^i^^l-Evcry Sanskrit pbj is iutrodoced by What is technically 
called 9(fnm or q^RT^r; for def. sec Com. and Introdoction. Since 
the entry of the nymphs is indicated here by the Sikradhdra with 
the tfords • li^n-B they enter ' the present ^, is called ^rttlrfh W» 

P. 10. 1. 4. Hq<f)'<d'^^ — ^^th a toss of the curtain, suddenly. 
This stage direction is used when a character is introduced suddenly 
t. e. without any prerious hinting and wfthout the usual expression 

'Jjrj'TfVprr?^— -The context does not explain what this ZQ^X 
was, or when and why it was perform ad. It, liowever, seems to 
mean here personal attendance upon,, with a riew to pay one's 
homage. Kings of the solar and lunar races are often described 
as risiting occasionally gods like T'^Ti ^ ^^' i^ order to 
. show their respect to them. Vide Rag, I. 75 Jlf ^T^jf'iP-lF? 
&c, ^^^ITT al^o m^aiis personal serv^ice ( p. 95, 1. 10 ), mental 
worship as in ?^(>TF7Pl which is a part of a Brahmaija's 
evening; prayer or Siiyam sdndhyopa'sana^. 

In this speech the king mentions his name, wliich was too 
well known to the denizens of heaven to need any thing more about 
him, to inspire the nymphs with confidence ( cf. the speech oC 
Mcnaka, at p. 13). While the fact of his haying returned from the 
sun after having waited upon that divinity at once shows that he 
is a partisan of the gods ( f^^r^ ) and one having the power to 
move in the aerial region. 

P. 10. L. 7. ^^{^ — A demon; sf gr* ^Tgr* the ^ indicating 
fHx[^* According to the Rkmayana those who partook of the 
heavenly drink ( ^ also called af^rT ) were called butos^ and those 
who obtained no share of it were called asuraa — gn^Mfl)^|: ^i 
f?^r»TrtY»Tr: I ai^ft^TC^r^^^ ^fRfirgrr ^<\U II The Nir. derives the 
word thus — ^TfcTf: qx^rf^rfT ^^: ^^5 T §5 TcTT: ^^^: f^: I ^W 
srg: ^r^^'^^ <{l^ H^P<T I anrrqi'^-— ^r^Sq- properly vanity, ar- 
rogance ; here the result of vanity ; violence or outrageous conduct. 
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AVf— The word irgr originally meant 'a god,* lit^ (me fall 6f 
(r) spiritual life ( ^rq } ; and is nsod in this sense in the oldest part 
oC.the Rg. Veda, being an epithet of the chief deities snch as 
Indra, Agni and Variina^ But when the ancJent Persians qnarrel- 
led with the Hindus calling their de^fdM devils, the latter bj waj 
of retaliation called Asura the supreme god of the t^ersians, a 
demon. Thus the word oBxtra which had so long signified a god 
tame to mean *a demon' with the Aryans; and their fertile geiiins 
easily led them to coin a word ' sura * for 'a god* from the very term 
ii$Hra which now meant * not a god * by eliminating 3T from it as if 
it were a negative particle. Cj\ the word RnT derived from aff)nT 
meaning * black ' which was an original word and not a compound 
of 3T+f%<T. Also vr^ from r%«nr. 

P, 10. L. 8. »rRn5^— is equivalent to ann^C: fTcT: the termi- 
nation (T being added Hl^. It is a p. p. and not a noun, ^pf with 
an meaning Uo offend' generally governs the loe. in the sense of 
the ace. and sometimes the gen. as here; as sfri^iT^ tpriT V^Km 
^[Ty^^; ^ J rfr^^JF^ SHTqtT^t j^f^j l S'a. *J{%^\ ^fqa^q<T ?rf^- 

p. 10. Ll 9-13. ^qiflAlM — The apsarases being the servants 

of Indra caU him Mahendra • the great Lord.' The Purunas 
make the j«osition of Indra dependent on the performance of a 
hundred Horse-sacrifices or attaining a certain amount of perfection 
in the performance of religious austerities. Hence ho is represented 
as getting alarmed, whenever a human being is reported to him as 
practising extraordinary penance (tfTtP^^) or performing a hnndred 
An'vamedha sacrifices, and trying to throw obstacles in his way, 
such as sending nymphs of heaven to disturb his Tapas ( asceti- 
cism), accompanied by Madana and his accomplices Madhu and 
others, if necessary, stealing the consecrated horse ^c. Com. 

w ^^n^r^ &^^ S'a. I. *^c<T: f^ j^if 5mg*Tf^p?r: «ift#ir?f: wrr I 
qfirqpT H^f^Mf^^T ^^^i^ rfM frrir^r«i II Rag. VIII. 79; "*and 

the carrying away of Dilipa's horse (Rag. Ill ). 

iT ^ej^^g y — In Paurjinic literature Indra is represented as subordi- 
nate to Brahma, Vislmu and S'iva. He i?, however, the lord of all 
other gcKls and hence is often styled as "i^'jc, 5^ &c. 
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tndra is often etiled Mahemdn probftUj in contnidiitkwtioii 
io Upendra, as VisbuQ » fan dwarf (Vkaana) mcamatioB (str 
infra note on |^9[: it ^ff^^l !• 18) is sooietiniet called, the fonner 
being an elder and the latter a joimger son of Kas'japa and Aditi 
•r Dkkshajaol^ 

In the VeHa Indra is regarded aa th* Ood of the firmament (from 
Ind to shine or be powerful ) and the hCghest p l a c e among gods ia 
assigned to him, although he is bj no meana regarded aa an oncrta- 
ted being, being distinctly spoken of in Tsrioua passages ef the ^g- 
Veda as being bom. He is the dispenser of minssidtW chastiser, with 
Ilia resplendent weapon Vcyra^ of the demons ( the clouds aDegori- 
tsslly so spoken of ). His assistants in hta warfare are the Jfomls or 
the storm gods. He is the regent of the east and baa bright golden 
chariot is drawn by bay horsea called haru (see note on f|^<i|f«|(^C 
P. 74 ). For his full Vedic character see Apte^s Sana. Eng. Dictionary. 
Indra is often called 8'aiahratu in the Veda. KnUm in the ^g-^eda 
means 'wisdom or power' and Indra is the god of hundred wisdoma 
'er powers t. «. whose power and wisdom are infinite. In poet- Vedic 
times, however, KrtUu came to signify ** a sacrifice' and the term; 
S'atakratu being probably misunderstood,. Indra became *the god ef 
hundred sacrtticea*. Hence the allusion to his feara Ae. in the text. 
'According to the PurAnas AmarAvstI ia his capital; Indr&ot ia his wife; 
Jayanta- his aon; Kandana his garden, Aidlvata his elephant and the 
rainbow hia bow.. 

flS^'HT TFfr^— because he has another ( Vajia > which is not 
jyinr? cf. ludra's address to Kikma — ?iV ^^^ ffc^ •nt* I <* 

jrn^MJiFg w^ ?# ^ilSRiPr ^ ^rr^r* ^ II Knm, ill. 12. irnrnNr>- 

^^\{^^^\H by affixing w^ m^\ but more correctly and conform* 
ably to the text q^^r^ir* by adding ir3r ^1%: aflllVTO— iee com. fir 
is added to the words of the cfTC^rK class in the sense of * ?r: aif^ 

«^if?T*i ' i>y *;t^^^ HWfT ?iTc^rr?»^ ^^^ Fan v, 2*, 36. iiR^i^r: rfnw 

^^ mxf^^ 5PT: I f^'fer— H^ V. /. has no propriety, zif^ — one 
fif the tweWe principal apsaraset of heaven, thus enumerated — ^iCf 

^JTcr K^m PrNs^# WW j^ I ft^r* ^ j^ff^it ^ cn^i^ fh^^^m I. 

^HT^f^ — property meana a casnal meetiwg; am accidental 
encounter; bence accideDt,. chance. Cf. n^nf^i^ ^:v^: ^f(^^ 
Mai. III. f^iw^j^l— ^Thia is probably the city of gold of the 
msuras, situate in the sky— one of the tliree cities (tripttra) 
built for them by Mays, the other tifo being a town of silver m 
the air, and of iron on earth.. 

•rl'nr in'— »r5^ neu, and meaning exactly a half precedes -in a 

T 
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Nen. Tat.— by *m 'il'^H! P«n. II. 2. 2. Mr. Pandit who dom 
not see the propriety of these words remarks — "J'hey (the worda) 
van only Dieaa, *eveii half way, when only half the roaii had befn 
traversed, and when the whole road had not been gone along*. But 
H bat is the lorce of 5ijf5f even if we admitted aT*-\n*i 7 How would it 
have been Itetter if the demon had sei;(cd Ur?as^r at the «nd 
t>r the roa 1 or di>tan< o" ? But Mr. Pandit seems to have entirely 
uiijvs^ the [oint of the poet. The words are not onlj proper but 
necessary. Had Urvas'i reached *thc end of the road* she would 
have been in the midst of the gods or other inhabitants of heaven 
and the demon could not have ventured to commit the outrage. Nor 
rould he lifivoi^Mze I her at a station nearer to the Yakshas* abode with- 
out expeciiirj: lo ni»?»;twith Rome possible obs true tion. The [M>et there- 
fore .<4;iect:& a point in the distance where the ladies were most viil- 
uc-raiile, help tr<»ni either quarter being equally out of the question. 

kf^m ^q — thii« is a mmulanta or the gerund in afi)[. By Pan. 
Mi. 4. 4:~> ( <''e com. \ this gerund of a root may lie used when au 
Hjtfimuna yvAa or its object is used as an upapada. i^fcTT — seix- 
»f i in the nvinuer of a captive t. e^ taken a captive, 

P. 11. B^fq* — as an intcrro^^atory particle is always used at the 
bt*;^'inMinic ^'^ a sentence. ^2 — shows the contempt with which the 
kin 4 treat? rhe «iem«»n. lf|^*r: — a rogue or villain; fr. "in^ to cover 
nii wjtli a net; hence to fabricate a scheme to deceive others. It 
nl.5o means 'one acting rashly' (arfffr^^^fU). 

TJ^f^iwr — ?^w fnpra note on 3T^?nr p. 1^. %f &<•• — Tlien i. e, 
>-:nce it is kn«>wn in wliat direction the demon has gone it will l>e 
•M>r to rrft'k hiui out SlO. Tpi^T^nRT^ — is eqnivalent to ^^TJ^ I 
;tttv?t ^TTTT^rI Pan. ][.?». 15. The dat. of an abstract noun fonneil 
T'<»:n j» ro«'' i^ oi'ton used to express the sense of the infinitive from 
t!.^ r.vif. ^,:r^ &<\— worrlijr of. Of, ITT^^^? JFf5rT?P«T€^ Hf ^T: I SV f. 
v:?r7 fir ;T7^T3tgr^i7T* I Rag. XIV. 61. When meaning 'like or 
s:nii!ar i«.' R\^ nmy he construed with the instrumental also, 

tfpnTgRT^?T?:^--^«e com.; C/*. V. 21. f^ 3T^f»TRr WT: fr. ^-f 
Tr:T^(:T) hv -ar'rf^j^&c' Un. I. 1,^9. C/. the S'ruti— g^Tw JrJf W 
*«m^ ^THRTT:* I Probably Smyrna originally meant the plant of that 
name the juice of which formed a favourite beverage of the ancient 
saoriticpr?. It then became a name of the moon, according to 
Mr. Pandit's theory (see his note on arr^p^qr^ quoted at fuH 
in our notes on Rag. II. 72.), through the medium of the wohi 
?=^. Indu is used in the Veda primarily in the sense of 'a spar- 
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kitng drop of the soma juice*; c/*. ^;fnr f*^: Hg. I. 16. 6; it then 
meant any roand body; and lastly the moon. Thns the word Tndm 
meant both a drop of the jaice of the sacrificial plant and the 
moon; a synonym of Indu in the first sense is the word Soma; 
therefore Sooia meant both the t«lant and the Moon. 

^^1^77:— «>r the 'golden-peaked' mountain, seems to be a nor- 
thern bill of the Himalayan range where the ftoene of the first ict is 
laid. A( cording to the Paunuiic geography, it is one of the seven 
Varfhtip'irvitaa (those that divide the known world into uine 
continents) supposed to be situated to thn north of the Him4laya 
and the abode of the Kim;)urushas. Kalidasa in the SV Vll. 
(p. 18^) 8})eak4 of it as *plunged into the csistem an.l western oceans 
And emitting gol.len fluid'. ^ l ^<f «PTr^ — that they may go swiftly; 
isee above note on n^^fr^fR^'.R. 

Bfr^^Hf'C — ^^^ charioteer is to address the king thns; and for 
these reasons — ( 1 ) The charioteer, liko the KanchuL i was a man 
grown old in the king's household and was not treated as a mere 
eervant but rather as au elderiy and respectable man; (2) The 
cliariot was generally used at the time of war or chase oecivsions 
when the life of the king was in danger and depended to a certain 
extent on the skill of the chaiioteer. So this was the most fitting 
term of address for him. 

f^T^rq^p^ — observing, marking closely ^«i^q — Gamda, mention- 
ed here as a standard of fieetness. fy; T7f : — with what greater ease; 
«ee A. G. « 267 (a). >nfpr-^The reference to Indra's name is 
significant. Not only the speed of the chariot bat Indm's ^liyine 
power which exerts an occult influence in favour of his allies. See 
Infra, I. 15. ^^^^ — fffrf OJqct fft inregrularly derived fr. ir^-|- 
Unadi aff. ^51 ( afX.) with the aug. f^(;); there, are twelva 
other words similarly derived given in the sutra ^(99'^jr^^%^si^ 
Ac. Un. 1. 159. . 

^TT^ — ^ l^fl'1 ^* ^» >s not good as it involves a tautology 
with ^TjfiTf^ff: j Fur an inureiiious interpretation of this see Rang. 
quoted in the com. K^\ — like dust i. €. in atoms being no longer 
a dense body. MT — m. n. f r. ▼, to go fqft ar^^f. 

P. 12. r^^o -^c/. 'pT«i»i=q^xTrnpir r%>i >4^'»lh » S^». I. The 

chauri which is formed of the white bushy Uil of the ehamara deer 
(Bos Grunniens) and is used for whisking off flies, is regarded as an 
emblem of royalty. C/. »qr>lT=^ &c. IV. 4. As such it was placed 
between the ears of horses to Kerve as an ornament like the plume 
of the war-horse qf i^ncic^u^ chivalry. 



^^e^qj^r— the vekicitj of the chariot sospended its (flag) plaj aiul 
caof^ it to appear fixed in one direction. ^'^^ 9, L ia nngram- 
matical aa there is no noon to which ^s^ maj be made to refer. 
With thta description here comp. that in S^a I. 8-9. What a TiTid 

picture tlie poet gives here of the relocitj of the chariot ! 

CnrfV — a king (a man of the kshatrija or military class ) who 
leads the picas life of a rslii or hermit, cf, S'a. II. 14 qnoted in 
the com. A\m) a kshatrija who has attained to the rank of a fsbi 
bj practiRing serere relij^ions austerities. The rajarghi is inferkHf in 
rank to the Brahmarslii. Seven classes of r>«his are nsnallj men - 
iioned; viz, — Rshi, Maharstii, Paramarshi, Devarshi, Brahmarahi« 
Kandarshi, and S^rutarslii. The Riijarshi waa of coarse a mixed 
arder and so ranks below a rslii. ^MfHIMr — road %^: — cT^ J Tha 
stage direction commences from ffS Ac, 

arfr ^PT — ^ks a question mixed with hope or expectation; whila 
afTT bj itself introduces a simfde question. 

P. 13. #Tn'«r: — ifTrn'n fr. # properly, gn towards and f to go* 
to mingle in conflict. The Purai.as represent some of the illna- 
trious monarchs of the solar and lunar dynasties as assisting Indra 
iu his wars with thedeniouR. Cf. H^W fffj^tlT: ITfP'r fJ &c. p. Ii2. 
Dushvanta, the hero of S^a. also assists Indra in a similar way. 
^r^Ur — in every way, i. e, with no injury to himself, 

^TcPT— fr. ftr<l(pT.l) to know, to obKcrve+Fj^ (afsr) added ^^rt 
(^^% ^T^^^? ) an ensign, a symbol. It also means * a flag.' 
^qff5^ — flying, displayed on high and playing in the air. This in* 
dicates the gentle advance of the chariot. 9*hn[^ — mAJ be a proper 
name (or as Ran^. takes it); see com. 

P* 1 K f^HTNiT^^ — observe the modesty of the king. He does 
not Cake any credit to himself but attributes his success to the all- 
reaching power «>f Indra. Cf. I. 15 and S'a. VII, 4, ^Wp l|T^- 
long eves (sosietimes described as extending so far aa to invade the 
border of the ears ) were considered a mark of beauty. Here *^^n 
means large, as it corresponds to ^ffl^in TfTr^^* ^Vftpft — this indi* 
cates Urvas^i's (7I^?»??^. For the idea, cf. ^^t^m f^r^ff^WriOTl S^a. 
VII. 16. q^rr^ indicates the passing: of the night and suggests the 
refresiiin^ influence cf the morning. If we adopt the other reading wa 
have directly R^ITHR corresponding to H^T^^ hut then the simfla 
becomes dry. 

7^Qrn^ — which is dififerent from vfHrT. means a somewhat bard 
breathing due to sudden fright, or excessive fatigqe and ci^asii^g 
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palpitation of the heart. Some Mss. omit the word lhir(%9r. mRmW 
->here qfV strengthens or intensifies the meaning as in QflvQjFJl, 
W^?g^ &c.; tf. Latin prefix *ex' in exasperate'* 

^p^« — shows the delicate condition of her heart. A woman's 
heart is represented as frail- c/. ir^:qT(^ iPTpr C^ Meg. fR^«^^ — 
the hearenlj sandal applied by Urras'f to her bosom when leaving 
heaven. It was risible owing to Unras'i's garment being probablj 
displaced a little in her nnconscions state. With this line comp. 
•rqrf* ^iWqf* aR^rt^ VW: Jprnrnf^: SV I. 28. The reading flnnr- 
«^ Ac ( see ft note ) woald be less objectionable being more de- 
eent, 

P. 15. iTfrf^ is the natural state ( as opp. to ()frf^ )• Hence srfllt^ 
^irrr or srf^r^T^, qfr^r ^^-to come to one's senses, to regain conscioos* 
ness. 9ff%ft— is /. and n. arrff^-r-mark the propriety; that 
has just appeared, not yet brightlj shining. y^HfHI — notice the 
force of the pre. p., being left ( and not entirely j^ yet ). grF'* 
iRFqi' — ^the aff. «|iPT is added in the sense of *a little less tlian, 
almost equal to.' It denotes eqnality with a degree of inferiority. 

flfT^^ — ^for deriration see com.; the gods are supposed to enjoy 
perpetual youth. According to some pr^ pi. (fTOT'ffT^ ten repeat- 
ed thrice, Malli. on Kum. III. 1 ) is a name for the gods taken 
collectively. Some add ^^vf^nT to the above, but it is simply a make- 
shift to make the number exactly thirty-three. qf<H I ^U4 . L^t. one 
who spreads evil reports about another; henoe an enemy, i^n 
•opponent. f^fi^Tn wretched, because of their vile or frustrated hopes. 

P. 16. fill' qfTT ^•-by putting this question in nrva8'f*s mouth 
the poet makes an occasion to bring Puru^ravas prominently to her 
notice, spfn^rffr^ — Prabh&va is the superhuman or divine power 
with which all the inhabitants of heaven are endowed in a more or 
less degree and which enables them to know things outside the 
reach of the senses, create any thing at pleasure ( c/1 infra sntf^PrfV- 
tN* Ac. p. 49) Ac. •BlvJHr^H-naftrk the difference between spfr^r and 
•TJirr?. an instance of condensed style. Here all that can be said 
in praise of the king is summed up in the two epithets sf^^* and 
rRfiTTr* Notice how the hero is introduced to the heroine, and 
compare this with the scene of S^akuntalk's first mating with 
Dushyanta, and our remarks thereon. In both the heroes are in- 
troduced in their character of 'a benefactor and protector, ' but the 
ofcasions are different. 
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^''^^l — •'*^*^ ^^'*' crainiiiatical voui^, sov nolo on 3?qn^f p.lO.I'rvii- 
.^ i thinks herself cnui(^n. sated for the oiitmp^e as slic got an oppor- 
"•iiitx 14* set* ilie kiiicr. This suggests UrvaftTs abhil^ha for 
til- Ic 4 aff ilie word h|w^ suggests that of Pnnirvas for the 
*.«r.jii:'\ So the poet casts the hija (seed) of the plot here. Sec com. 

^r% — this loc. of l'>^^ is lised as an adrerb in the sense 

f^: it i< but proper that'. 3|c;7CCf: ^irni ff^ ^^n^^% 51^. Consider- 

n.j I rras'i's superior charms it was no wonder that&c. STcnT — 

• r raili.*r (com eels or inodities a previous statement), gffr: — an 

• iNpriij-j. 

V. 17. V^r* Ac -.stanza quot-ed in the K. P. as an instance of the 
*?r:^tm (H^^r ) aad in the D. R. as an instance of airH»W^i%Mr^. 
TSTT*?]^ — u.sed in tlie secondary Sense of a creator or progenitor. 
^n^?ripr-— the reading in tlie Iv. P. and D. R. is %|f^W<, but 
>vmnif?ry (wich ^yr^fjCff and TO^^ffHTT) requires oar reading. 
I'M-sides the moon is not geaerallj described as 'an imparter of 
I vdr co^nplcxiou' but as *a |>osse8sor of lovely splendour*. It is 
also m Tc poeti al to su/g^^st by implication his yr f^ H<r^. J — 
p-iks a question accompanied by u doubt or some ancertaintj. 

'TJ'iT*— Der. as 5Z|f ^r^^^T^T^R f r% I 'rt»1'[» Or according 
:f- the rhetoricians ^j: the rising of lore and n* ^»th a?r to take 

'I^^^nr- — Vasanta is pre-eminently the season of flowers the 
i I »jminj^ of which proiiiinently suggests the idea of budding youth-. 

^'/. ^^r r?f^PT tjVtt^^ ^3^;nirf^?r<vrw ^ivn^ll Nai. Cha, I, 

I •♦. ^^^r^nrr- — Here the KT^ no doubt refers to the body 
;«> well as to the mind. Notice Mr. Pandit's note here,* which is 

• ;iiit»j out of place if not totally absurd. The king must not be under- 
-^ood t:> mean seriwrsly what he says here as a lover, ^n)*^ — 5 
hke f^ is often coorpounded with f^T and its derivatives in tlie sense 

• »f ^how possioly^ hrleed,' <J-c J^TT: — JTfHf: or g^f^ ^: (irregularly 
f')rmei). gpf: — The commentators of K. P. understand by this 



** It is apparent that in Kalid4sa*8 time the study of the Veda (t. «. 
luobably the learning it by rote ) was not regarded as any more edify- 
ing to the mind or the body than it is at present. At the present day 
the numerous Br^hinans who spend their lives in learning by rote and 
ifterwirds repeating the VeJic texts are not credited with much in- 
T^lligeace or much appreciation of beauty, and are spoken of as con- 
i niptuously as the King speaks of N^ra'ylLna. S. P. Pandit. 
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ir^ or the creator; see com. But the context does not justify 
this nieauiiig. At any rate that is not the meaning of the poet 
wlio acknowledges the omnipotence of Brahniii elsewhere (se^ B^i^* 
t( noted in the com.). The impropriety of the meaning also be- 
comes palpable when we remember that Brahma is the creator 
t>f the moon Ac. whom the poet supposes to be possibly the adthors 
of Urva/i'R beins:. With the idea here comp. fTCT"' ^ f^Mni^'J*' 
flr^?»rnT5?[rf:mfr ^HT^nnirT^il ^^: II Mkl. Mad. I. 24. 

P. 18. irT9fnr7;~(l} who has delirered as from danger; (2) who 
asked them (her friends) not to he afraid or promised them safety « 
From their deliverance by the King Chi tralekha conclndes that. he 
mu3t hare got information of the outrage from her friends and tha^ 
he ranst therefore be knowing where thcj then. were. S^ also coqn. 

ni^fST—rX^/nt^sr ^X^S^ by Pkn.IL 1. 57. This is used in 
the lust. sing, in the sense of 'accidentally', •n'y^^ifr:-:^*®. ^"^^^^T 
anU calls S'akuntalk '^^rft^nil Sa'III. (p. 70 ). ^tPT-^By making 
this general remark the king betrays his own feelings. SIliMi^f* ' 
whose friendship is wet with affectionjoring. r. L ^*^ ft f: -though 
better contrasting with iTT^y^ and ^fcl is less poetical and cer» 
tainly not KahMksa-like. BrrTr^-(fr.f c»n. with ifT to hide or exclude) 
like anTTf^fr and BTT^CiTfr^ i« used like *apcurt, <$9ide* in English. It 
is a stage direction opp. to innitf used when a character tarus aside 
and says something to a particular character only. fnf^<twr^4 1 ^^^5 
^^''TFT ^KXi'^ ^^r^T^). B?Pnn?r lit. fit to be spoken by a nobly. bom 
person, polite, cpurteons; c/ BifiniT* iff? '^^.^JT: Sk. VI. ^VTfVt 

Acer. ^ Irfi^iff^r <i&^ ^r^c v^'^^(^ i ^t^t^ ^ ^c^Nr t^: 2>mir- 

rn^ I Rnk. The notion that the moon is the scarce of nectiur may, be 
due, as remarked by Mr. Pandit, to the identification.. of the moc«| 
with Soma the favourite drink of the gods, or more probably it may 

have been suggested by the cooling and gladdeing influence of the 
moon-light; c/. the expressions gv^y iT^(^f%n%!^c. 

spirnnnnnT^-— g^oM with ^ and '^^ and mach improrts the 
sense. The other reading makes the line simpler but leas poetical. 
^Tf^^o — also when there is an eclipse of the moon people get on some 
eminence whence, they can get a better sight of her as she is 

cleared up. ^TJT^ — ff-^5 + »Tl Hf^ lit. something passing by orover 

making its influence felt; hence a universal or a crushing calamity* 

or a portentous natural phenomenon. Cf, Rag, If. 48; X. 5^ Kum. 

II. 32, IV. 46. Here an eclipse. 
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P. 19 fnr{'9:<S:c — Unras^i wishing to gi?e Chitralekhtt^ an idea 
•f her owu state of mind as regards the king replies in words 
which applj eqaally to the king and to her friends. She means— 
whj. I see them. They are &e. The king sajs <|^: q7qf% Ac.; 
Chi. tells her io mark them. Urvas^i apparently improves upon ths 
king's sUtement and says ( HijftWT: ) T %f * gf«ir?f bat ^i) JiQT: Ac. 
This speech has the intended effect on ChitralekhA. The reading 
•TJfW fWNit •prnit ( <nrj:W: tfl«j>r 'r'l'irwiO though simpler is 
Bot^o forcible as to lead Chitra. to eagerly ask the question «fft ^; 
*t is also less poetical as it directly expresses UfTss'S's feelings. 

irr^?f^— iTfipil f r. y to sound with i!r+^: *lft; meaning or 
mteotion; so in^means ^meaningly, with intention to know/ 

f^r^rn^rnEPfH^nr*' — The Hindu astronomers divide the hearens 
mto 27 dirisions each called after a particular constellation. These 
are poetically represented as the twenty seven daughters of Daksha 
and wires of the Moon. The constellations Chitr& and Yis^ikhJl 
thine brightly in the summer season, and next to Rohini, one or the 
•therof them is represented as being in association with the Moon. 

C/ ' fl M ft j^^i '^ir r (^rin'nnTWf?^' Rag. I. 46. fMir* ^ffWf S^thj^SiI 

l^a. III. Possibly in pHiAmr trff^TT there is a reference to Chitrii. 
which is less prominent when the moon rises with V is'akha. ^^TRfT 
is probably a corraption of fHnW i^i the constellation consists of two 
•^•". H^^Ml<f l — ^»ay be taken predicatively, in which case inf^ir7r« 
should better have been ^rtftTTrttlT^TM or wljectively ^rRn^tur RfiTOift 
f^ flt4 Ac. 

P. 20. f^-exprssses delight.* n}t^if«-here by nr we are to under* 
stand a cv^7. Round and plump hips constitute a mark of beauty 
in the case of females, according to Indian esthetics, nflflf^f^inf— ' 
in erotic poetry standing of the hair on their ends is considered 
%o be the first sign of lore. See com. 

•rf ftft &c.— we reject the reading ST^fCTT^PAtf •» meaning- 
less; 'see com. where its impropriety is fully discussed. Love is 
•ften compared to a tree the seed of which is sown when the parties 
meet, which spronts up when they come in closer contact with ea«h 
other, bears its blossoms when there is a confession of love from 
both the sides and bears the wished-for fruits when the lovers are 
finally united, cj. f^m\^(^ Nr%WT<!nrrfV«Tr H**4^«y; ffqrHPTt ^«W"- 

*5r?Tir^Tl X^ ^f^^ ii Mai, IV. X, 



^jj^f^^lH^catise ffie w«« Unown agaiiiit Um king bj ilia ]olti^g. 

P. 21. %>rn^— ^1^ ^ unbne tl)€( mind with, a guod idea aboi^i 
another; beiice to honour or respect, to greet. 

Hfiftmft^ — a higlilj poetical line. Here the sorrow-atrickta 
biends are compared to creepers which before the advent of Spring 
are flowerleas and therefore gloom j-looking as it were, and Urrai^t 
lo die refreshing inflnence of the Ternal season inTestiiig them with 
freshness and beanty. 

fjEVf — properly the intmmental of f^rr (fr. f^ to order, to mle, 
that which ordains or rnles ) fate;-good or faronrable fate— is osed 
like a particle in the sense of 'All hail, I am glad thsi* &c.; wheni 
ased with the root J^ it means to ' congratnlats .one npon'; the 
person congrar.nlated npon being pnt in the nom. case and %W% 
matter of congratnlation in the instrumental. See A. Q, J 280. (a). 

^^Mtl^rM — ^^^ fof A hundred Kalpas^ hence for manj, many 
jears. Kalpa is the period of the duration of creation, #qual to a 
daj of Brahmi and to 1000 cjcles of the four ages. ^(J^Fft Mt^ — 
because as the regent of the East, Indra has his residence in thst 
quarter, and Cliitraratha comes wttli a commission from him. 

P. 22. ^TrtNfc— gold (^ifNt »inf^ Hffl[ ). i?qpf-»nf ^ iX 

1. A. to protect ), ^qit {\ 1. P. to pnrifjr, adorn) or qft ( ^ t^ 
cut) fi^. 

H»ff — a particle expressing sudden surprise or wonder. f^<yit | : ~ 
King of the Gandharras. According to Banabhata he was one of 
the 16 sons of Kas'yapa by his wife Mnni^ See. Kkd. p. 218. 

f^lkHnf^MI — (1) with the greatness of prowess; (2) with the 
prowess of Vicrama. Doubtless the play on the word is intentional. 
Here as in aTjr#^: ^ &c. (see next page) the poet means to. con* 
rey a compliment to his patron Vi^sramaditya, before whom the 
play was probably exhibited. 

ft^ii^^ — ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ stranger to tvarga^ but was on familiar 
terms with its principal residents, ^^r f^^Rfs — touching eacl| 
ether's band seems to have been in ancient times one of the modes 
of expressing joy when two friends met* see com. After this soom 
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^f^ — the nmnc is variously derived; cf. Bhi. Dik. — 5^^ %ft^ 

JiT^ sinCHUR n< ^"^l fn"rq<:il^ iPr^r ^iarada is a divine sage of 
great celebrity. TluMigli reckoned as one of the ten PrajdpcUis^ tbe 

luind-born suns of Brahma, he took no part in the work of creatiou. 
He is reprtf8cnte(.l as always wandering, Vi.jd in hand ( which 
instrument he is said to have inventeil) chanting praises of Oiid^ 
from world to world and acting as a universal nicssttnger or bearer 
of news from the gods to men and from men to the gods. He is 
further known as one of the best dei'otecs of' Vishiiu (a 'irHHT'TfcT); 
see note on the word, S'a. Vi. p, 160; secaibo infra. Act V. p. 140. 

^^jtHKH—name of Indra. ^ «?f^'r4^? or rather ^rf TQIFlf f^Qr^ 
^n^^f^ as il is a niti/'i saindaa being a ti^. Indra is so called 
bec*ause acc('rliii:|; lo the Furauas he attained his position hy per* 
foruiiug a huudrcd Uorse-sacriHce.s — a position which for that 
read'ju is < ^-en to otiiers. See supra noie ou aqiff'^f « p. 10; for 
the V'edic scn.NC, set; noto ou i?'^*j p. 10. 



nrc^*"^- ""^C^'^-a ^'i.nftft ^fC<nr:; hards, cclesial panegyrisu. 
*'Tiie charaiias are siiil a class in Gnjeruth, who ^o about sinir- 
jug eul'tgisiio sou^s, like their brother-caste the liharotyas or 

Biiau" S. P. Pandit. if^ffnirT— ^lTy^d4ft«[.':f=qirc«f a connected 
account; ^^cridJUf CI* aloud narntion of a counitsted account* 
heuce a panegyric in verse ( like the Maruthi Fiwddd ) loudly 
chanted. According to some it has its tcciii;icai meaning liert 
vi; a eulogistic p*eni beginning with some such word as ar^Hr 
embellished with alliteratious, containing the eight cases and coin- 
poied in the Maliui or 80:ne anch metre; see cum. cj\ Rag IV, 78» 
Jt^^ — having presented; jc^F to place in the front, present; 
t/. S'a. l\\ JTfTnr?^ U^rr ^fT'fltfff JCffPT ^^5?i; I p. 112. im* 
if?^ — According to Pan. (Vl. 4. \26) and the later gramuiaT 
riaus this is derived like ?f?jf ^ (see notes to p. 1 1 ), the cj^ being 
irregularly substituted for j^^ It is however a regular vedic word, 
/r. ^^ a gift, a present or wealth, Indra being the god of mani- 
ticeuce. 

P. 23. ^?j?f^CT— mark the force of anrt, Riven once for all (oever 
to be taken back ;. cf. Rag. XI. 48. if^:?^-Lord of gods. In 
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the VcJic literatnre Marat is tlie naiue of a certain elata of godf-^ 
the 8toriii-^<Kl8-who accompaiij Iiidra and aaaist him in his wftifaca 
with the deinoiiK ( the cloaJs, or darkness ). 

srgpfr^— ^m^^C'W ^f^: f r. f^n^ with Zti+ «T3^ (»r) *fff the 
act of being poafei up, being puffed up with pride; hence pride, hau- 
ghtiness ( frrf^ftfit W ?f5qf5^iBnT%). For this sense of ^n^^T comp 
^l^^^fq iTT:7rWi?r^Mr: &c. Mv. 11 22. Ra^. IV. 70 XVII.. 48^ 
arjr^^ humiiity, mo.lestj. Cf, with this • mr>de8tj is tlie handmaid 
of heroism'. f^^Ht^^fV — thi« \» also aup^tosed to contain a covert 
compliment to king Vikraniaditja. If4t: — mark the king's modes-' 
tf. He dtics not call [ndra a^<|^but * his master * 

P. 3-^, "WHff^li^: — the sta«;e direction is used when a character 
turning axide stky^i aomethin;^ to a particular individual exekidmx 
others with the hnn I with its finders except the thufnb and the one 
near tlie little finger extended so a? to resemble thred banners. See 
«tim. I^ITPT^ ^ff5r «fcc. — a verj polite way of saying * she bege 
Your Majesty'^ leave to return tt) heaven'. 

T*^?^? 3^^^^^ — This is the usual formal way of saying * good^ 
bye*. It is reprehensible to the Hindu ideas to say simply * Jj^t^in. 
In the pre<%ent case, however, the king might be supposed politely 
to express his hope that the nymphs would see him again. 

^T^^T^nry — -^>*s i« a m^rc devire to j?ive the heroine an oppor- 
tunity to indicate her love^ cf the similar scene in S^a. 11. 12. See 
eoTii. (firriTf^r — ^ ne^.k^ace of pearls &c, consisting of one string 
only and of great length. 

P. 25. j^ *^c. — Chitra. of course is joking. She knows that Ur- 
vas'i is in love with the king. *fT3 — 'indicates something about to 
h«? done, contrary to that to which things were tending before'. K. 
T. Telang, (notes otr the Mud. p. 196) who quotes R^tghav. (com^ 
on S'u.) in support of this meaniug-^T^*'?^'^ Tt^? ^^ HfJ "J^^ jirf 
f^5$ T?3%:'l ^HT <^<5. — Uivas'i means **l construe these your words 
into tt promise to interesft yourself in my affair J* 

W^f^ — «^ Pf^- ^ *n Ace. Tat. arTT^^rrr— '*havmg eyes wibk 
l)eautifnl (or long.) outer corners. A bettor interpretation^ however,, 
would be *with the eyes turned towards the corners, i. e, casting 
aide-long looks " A. Die; or having love-ins|»iriag eyes. See conw 
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*l1"H*j rr<fr — ^^^ ^^^^^ ^"^^ ^ ^^ ^ distin^isti it from *t}ie 
•M of raiik &s.\ ^fW^^T^ — » mifmile presided over by VAjii. 
ifff yr. M^ to liirovr, i8»itiietliin)( tliat (5«n be thrown, an mrrow 
ani » thus distin^uishei from ^9r a^ instranieiit for cuttiug 
or killing, at a sword. It was a simple armw dinchar^ifed with 
an acconlpnnjing mantra or charm which endowed it with powers 
•orresponding to those of the deitj' to whom the diarm was 
addressed. 8ach an arrow had the power of hitting an onseen 
mark (c/. S^a. VI. 28), retorning to tlie person dfschaixing it ^c. 

yote: — That woaders like these, which were Once r^gardUfd as the 
idle creations of the poet's brain or superstition, can be achieved by 
means of the stronglj developed will-power is now shown to be more 
ciUQ poasi jle by the modem discovery of the laws of Animal magne- 
tt«m, and the hidilen poteatialities of the human mind. 

^frnr** —ifuplies hugeness of the arrow. We learn fr«>m the 
Mah. Bii:ir. that the arrows discharged by Bliishma and some other 
warrior^i were a.^ big as the yoke of a carriage. TTCIT T^^aTPf 
cnr:; the ^ is dropped by *^cifr 5*tW VSirt. on PJkn. III. 2f. 4S, 
^nr— a hrge hole or burrow. « ^tffiN ^^m a|T^ or W^qnU^jr, 
\^ t/i pierce or bore + 3fw. 

P- ^^- H?r 3" ^J-expresses^ snrpri^, often agreeable* but cf. aifT 
5 ?TJ i^Tlf^^Vf UMT^f'?? Sa. V. p. 120. J-*^W%t^%rf?— *Tl%'^fW 
weatis s;ron.^ attachment, firm adherence. ^H^fRf^ r. I. is not so 

forcible. !rr*Pl— ^^^f ^^ ft^^- •T^HTTq^TT JW- ( Bhknn. D. ) 
thought lesdy; heuce forcHiCy, violently, it rs more probibly derived 
from !i^, 5^ beinj chan<^ed to H; cf. trfflT. fSTj: H^Vt ^f[ — the 
mil lie $tr»Ie of her father Niiriiyaon ( liere considered identical with 
Vamiua ) t. e. the sky. Kaliiia^v i» very fond of irsing such peri- 
pirastic terms; cf. * iqTirr: ^fpqxn ^k ' R»g. XIK. 1. There is an 
allusion here to the Vamana incarnation of VishijKi. When the 
de aon Bali grew oppressive and insolent^ Vishnu, at the reqnest of. 

the gods, descended on earth as the son of Kas'yapa tknd^ Aditi' 
in a dtrarfish form. Assnming the character of a mendicant he- 
went to the demon and beggerd as a boon, as much land as he could 
cover with three steps. TIm* being granted the apparent dwarf 
assumed immense proportions, covered with one step the eacth, wttb 
Ihe second the sky and planting the third step on Ball V Bead 
pressed him down with all his legions to* Pkl^la-. Pleased with thr 
demon's devotion and generosity of heart, Vishnu conferred on hinr 
Ike sovereignty of the nether world and himself remained there \m 
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his dwarfish form as giiardian at the gate of his palace. The storj 
is an old one and given in J^greda I. 22-16-20. Some suppose 
that Vishn^i in this hymn is identical with the snn-god who is poeti- 
calljr described as traversing the universe in three strides (which 
represent his positions in space) the first l>eing his rise on the 
horizon, the second his ascending to the highest part of heaven 
(the zenith; G/. frr?f^^ &c» p. 32) and the third his setting in the 
west when he appears to rest for a moment on the Western horizon. 

g^rry^—^f^W^T'Tf^ ftW^ r^np^; tlie aff. ^ being added la 
this sense by the Ganaftutra *aff^pr^qr^' V. 2. 100. f!r P * >f<l f Hf<t — 
This corresi»onds to li^T'Tf^^ri^ ( ^rni) •« gathered from tlio context. 
Other comparisons are clear. This si. intrudnces the Rja or sul»- 
ject matter of Uie next Act as required by the rules of Drama- 
turgy. See. 11 2. an^fRTl, &c.; see also com. and introduction 
fiec. 1. 

SUPPLEMENTARY NO FES. 

P. 10. Q^TT^tiHr^ — Let us briefly consider here whether this 
attendance •f Pururavas was nit^a (regular, obli^:atory) or Naitni' 
ttika (occasioned by some cause or special occasion, occasional or 
accidental). We are inclined to think that it was Nitya — regular 
I. e. occarnug at fixed times. For-— (1 ) (he word TqpT? is applied 
to a part of a Bralimana*s daily prayer and so refers to something 
regular; see also Act I V. p. p. 95,99 — Where it means r^ular 
attendance (as stated periods). (2) Puriliravms was a descendant 
of Surya (the sun-god) through his mother lU (see IV. 19). It 
is therefore natural that he should regularly pay his respects 
to his grandsire. (8) If the attendance had been exceptional the 
poet would probably have indicated the cause. (4) The Mat, P. 
from which the poet has borrowed his plot makes the king's attend* 
ance (though it is on Indra) regular. Sae introduction p. 29. 

P. 25. si. 16. ^^{ fc-inn^ V, L seems to be preferable. We 
were once disposed to take fc in the sense of sff^irrnr. and so reitain • 
ed it, but there is no propriety of this sense even« We cannot take, 
it f^t as there is ^already, af^ is better on the whole though 
not quite satisfactory. 'She is seen once more (not a second time) 
to day &c.' — 

ACT XI. 

P. 28. f^Tf^cfi: — The humorous companion and confidant of 
the hero of a dramatic piece. His chief business is to stir laughter 
by his quaint dress, sallies of wit, his crooked form &c., andto 
8 
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h^lp the hero in Iiis lore-iutrigues (ft^T^ STPT im^TtlT'^^cff 4imff^- 
5pi (the tliird ol»ject of hiiDian pursuit) HfT^: (assisting in) sfJrg- 
^7^?^ I Krtt. on S^iik. ). He is a great deal more tlian the buffoon 
o! irestem dramas. To translate the term by 'buffoon^ is tberiefere 
to degrade it. He is not also a mere parasite. See com« 

ffi ^ kc. — expresses surprise. The repetition shows the Vidii- 
shaka's y^y. He fs flattered by tFie king's having confided his secret 
t > him. Rang, reads ^rPr^rpR^ Hf: ; see com. P|H*-hFi^ :-» Brahmana 
i:i\-ited to dinner. iTPnif'l^eliciati9, rich food. PtH^" I Hi*ii^^ : r./.- 
is not a i^ood reading as ft requfre» mucfi straftiing to suit the context. 
It simply means 'wholly in the power of an invitation^; and tbsn 
ha« the meaning assigned to it in tiie com. Mr. Pandit adopts 
tlii« reading and thereby finds an occasion to make an ungenerous 
attack upon the poor professional Brahmanas. f^RTHnf: — habitualiy 
^realdikg. This is not the present p, of f7?^ 6^ P» formed by the 
anix. m^ (3ir^ «. ^ W^^) but a kridanta formed with qf ^ (^pf^) 
denoting habit by 'cff^fq^qf^^JHrf^ ^R^' Pan^ III. 2. 129. Q/: 
T^jm^i Bh. Nit. 1 2. This is preferable to ^7\ which does not denote 
liAiut. svRfr^^a crowded place. See note on qrrIH S'ak. V. p. 
I?S. ^n^ftHT — 5Rr'5r legal bnsfness, settlement of disputes (cf. qh 
rWT^ S'iik. VI : ^, ^r^hif Mrch. IX); amPf-a seat; the throne 
sitting on which a king hears complaints and dispenses justice. Thia 
is aUo called vnmTf (S'ak. YI, UtUr. I) and <«VfflTrfnr (Rag. VIII. 
I>)- •iRHSrnr-The word strikingly suggests the scene presented by • 
court of law where the tide of people is ever swelling. f^Hf^HR^OH 
— The palace was so called probably because it resembled in shape- 
a balloon or celestial car. Cf, %^^^^P7 the name of Dushyanta's 
palace, Sak. VI. and our note thereon. MRl|i«>€|-q^ has reference 
«ars Mr. Pandit, to the necessarily small sise of the stage on whicb 
he could only walk about to show tliat he proceeded to the palace 

P. 29. ^^~so the chief queen who has undergone consecration 
w::h the king is addressed in dramas, f^ — wench ! A middle class 
female serrant is thus to be addressed; while a low character is to 
b^ s«ldressed as f^^; see com. arp^^^ — L«t. ^^^ ^^ *^« venerable 
('ather-in-Iaw): the husband is to be so addressed in a play, sfpr* 
?r?r — Lit. a little (wanting in common sense) man; name of the 
A'idiisbaka. ^H^^^ f — Lit. that in which the neck is raised in 
eazer expectation; hence an ardent longing. Here it has a techni- 
cal meaning; a longing caused by love attended by a degree of ift* 
attention to the usual pursuits. See com* VdHFJl'* — A contem- 
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ptaoas term for a Brahma^a; lit. a cousiq of BrahmsaaS; hence a 
irretched or stupid Brahmana. ifi^f irTV^i||f<T%'^ir^ one who 
belongs to the Brahmaf a class (bat does not possess a«j of th«r 
qnaliBcations). siRl^Mlil: — Cf. to over-reach. aff^^ar^-^HT means 
to lay out a scheme or a fabrication (^VT?) in order to deeeirsu 

^rm::— ^ ffe^^Cp^ «fr?Jift:^ cn^; or ^ fi*^^ ^-- (a half man). 
The Vid. is often represented to be as uglj as a monkej« 

P- 30 ^^ft?T— originallj a noun- c/. ^^i^<nnfr, W^f^ ^ R*g« 
II. 48; y. 17. Now used as an indec. with the dative, ^if^— sing- 
ing with music and dancing; if|^ m^ T^'f ^ ^4 ^'Ba^*^?!. WVT* 
<nrf^ — Out of respect for the queen the Vid. speaks of her mes* 
eage as a command. It properljr means ^hat does her M^jestgr say?* 
The verbs sinrrT^ and f^flT^ are respectivelj nsed witho«t any 
idea of command or reqoest when a person of higher rank addresses 
or sajs something to on^ of lower rank and vic€ versa, 

\^ ^Plftt ^- — These are not the actual words of the queen but 
mn in?ention of the cunning maid, arj^pr — Mark the force of the 
word. She wishes thereby to appeal to Vid/s nobler feelings. i|f)|« 
^gj? — "^fi^i ^ or snfht ^rt'id, lit. goiag against the bank or ear- 
rent; (opp. arj^); for a similar transition of meanmg eomp. flte 
words s?(^(^ and snfrT. 

P. 31 8|r^ ^c. — Another trick of Nip.; «lAtf%?f Ac. — shows the 
king's T'lfr^-one of the thirty three accessory feeling^s — and hisopn- 
oequent ifr^^QTc^ (blundering in names). Cf. S'ak. VI. 5. Ol*f | ^H|<i 
—This implies the great effort the Vid. was obliged to make to 
curb his babbling propensity. f^^Tf^R'S^ "^ P*^ ^ . o^ the Vidft- 
ahaka^s office being to keep the king in good humour by driving 
away his melancholy ^, by the exereise of his wit. %ci|T:-eqnivAlent 
to <5^. ft?f with Pr governs the dat. 4li|^«1«|ifl — ^HP^ ^^M^ 
mirage, an optical illusion caused by an unequal refraction of light. 
In deserts it assumes the appearance of a lake &c. It is so eallsl 
because the deer are decoyed by this watery appearance which thej 
pursue with all their might without ever reaching it. Hence the 
pursuit of an illusory or unattainable object. The other reading 
( ^Vfff: &c. see. ft. note ) is impolite. 

P. 82. ^rnT<T^' — ^^'' ^^® singing in different tdlaB\ henee one 
paying more attention to musical measure of time than to melodjr 
»9d cadence; a sort of poetical warder or bard whose duty it was to 
announce fixed periods of the day^ to awaken princee nt di^wn with 
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music and soncr, &c. In his songs he sometimes referred to his 
master *s excellences or exploits; at others he sang the glories of 
hi.-^ ancestors in order to encourage liim. Some read t<Tff^^:; but 
the pi. is not necessary as genarallj one and soroetinus tiro 
vaitiilkaH are mentioned in plays. The pi. h** hi the following »I. 
is to I e explained bj supposing the bard to refer to his class like 
the Sutrailhura reciting the Nandi who also sometimes refers to 
the band of actors by using the word * sf: ' 

«^|^|«>fi — Double meanings:— (1) extending to all classes of 
men: (2) reaching all the worlds. fT^rfffrT (1) dark impulses or 
tenden ies ( under the influence of tamaf );or ?lf i^TWfJr ff^** conduct 
ciiietiy influenced by the quality of darkness (one of the three 
qualities (constituents of the Md^d of the Vodantins and Pradhina 
of th-? Sankhyas): (2) the prevalence or spread of darkness. The 
idea in the first sense is expanded in S''ak. V. 8. — ^^^^^!C^ yirrf- 
^f'T^r^M<"i-' 5^«T5rr% ft^^ ^?T% lW^^ \ For the secoud seDse 
comp. Meg. i*^^ »?fp^l r^RfTrffrff^C^f: W^-1 T^TJ-is equivalent 
to ^p^rpTf . The p. p. p. of ^\ used in the sense of the present 
tense is construed with the gen. 

ITT: — Thi^, that is now in the sky. Tliis does not refer to the 
midday sun, as some suppose. For it is clear from the words of 
the kiiig at the end of this Act (i^H^ K^^if? p. 66.) that it is 12 
s, M. ac the close of the Act; and the events subsequently related 
can t>e reas^>uably supposed to require the space of three hours; so 
that it is the commencement of the 2nd watch of the day (abont 
9 A. M.) that the bard now announces. The business time of tht 
king, is from 6 a. m. to a. M. see l)elow note on TO HPT. Ac- 
tv^rdin.? to others the time extends to 12 a. m. see com.; but then* 
the kin? has power to rise earlier from his seat. So it is abont 
9 A. M. that the kin? rises from his judgment seat. The reading!^ 
for tT7 has no propriety. ^ ^tHT — See com,; on this Wilson says: — 

Fp-'IU the D'.isa-Kunui^ra it appears that the day and night was each 
dindr-i into eight portions, correHponding accordingly to one luMir and 
a half, and they are thus disposed of: Day: first portion — the king being 
dresse^l is to audit his accounts; 8ec*ond>— he ia to pronounce judgment 
in suits appealed to him; third — he ia to breakfast; fourth-.— he it tg 
receive and make presents; fifth — to discuss political questions with hig 
niinisters and councillors ; sixth— lie is, as stated in the drama, his own 
master: seventh — he is to review the troops; eighth — he holds a military 
council. Xight: first portion — the king is to receive the reports of his 
spies and envoys; second— he sups or dines; third — ^he retires to rea^ 
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after the penisal of ftome sacred work; the foiiKli and fifth portions or 
three hours are allowed for sleep; in tlie sixth — he tnnst rise and purify 
himself ; in the seventh — he holds a private consultation with his minis- 
ters, and furnishes the officers of government with instructions; atfd tlie 
eighth — is appropriated to the Pur'ohii or priest, the Bra'hmana and 
religious ceremonies, after which the business of the day is resumed. 

anTinr^^»?nr?ff — In the sixth portion the king is the master of 
Ills time. See com. The other reading does not bring out this sense. 
Cf. SOik. V. 5. 

P. 33. ^ffy 7^^ — Listening; not certainly to the strain poured 
forth by the VcuiAlika but to the commotion attendant upon the 
king*8 rising from the judgment seat. sn'^RH — ^^or the definition 
see com. and introduction p. p. 3-4. 

P. 34. ^r^rpTcT:— «r4i»dl an«r «niRr. I^i^^j:— «o caUed 
from the Makara (a sea-monster) sabdued by him and represented on 
bis banner. ISTotice the propriety of the word. <By the mention of 
this title his invinsibleness is indicated.! SWkara on the word in Sak. 
III. This explains the ar^^^^rqnfr^ of his arrows, fiqfii^ft — Poor, 
helpless, rnf^f^ properly means an ascetic, and as an asoetie is 
necessarily a poor man depending upon others in erery respect, it 
secondarily means one needing help, deserving pity; or 9rqtS[ may 
mean 'distress* (rTcq% ar^T) one in distress and deserving help* 
j^n^: — Any thing deposited without a seal in tmst* (an open 
depositr-^TTO j Pr%Tn pRRi Mitak. on Yaj. II. 67). ^pi^f^fj : — 
see note on arffTOV^ p. 29. Cf. H^TtyiffHflMrT M41. Mad. I- 14, 

P. 35. Hffrr—thonghtlessly; fr. irf^+term. arar. iVfH^— « 
kitchen; qf^ fT^H. Had it not been for a technicality of gram- 
mar (for by *af^i?nr: &c.' Pkn. V. 4. 94, anrq has an «r added to 
its final when at the end of a Tat. corop.) we shoold have taken 
this as a Bah. as Swami, a commentator on Amara actnally does, 
Bhanuji Dikshit therefore remarks a|7 M^ q y^ ^r ^l (<• «• of food) 
5^1^^. 3Tf^ properly means 'food* from ^T^i^to brcatlie, B|f3trq%;r; it 
also means a cart; comp. the cognate word in Latin onicf a cart- 
load, a burden, q^f^ — viz. (I) h^tj to be masticated and 
then eaten; (2) nt^q to be eaten or swallowed without being chewed; 
(3) %cr fit to be licked; (4) ^cir to be sucked and (5) ^«f to be 
drunk. BP-^T^frr — fr. If with «?[% and af^ to collect together as 
materials for food. i[r^F^<&c. — Some read ^TT which makes the 
construction simple, but ^q is more idiomatic. The use of ^Tf^ as a 
predicative word with an inf. to which it gives a passive force is 
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^ .mmo!i enon^Ii. Cf. *«rt ft q^^ift m WTJ^i^J fftm' Mai. III. 
'11', * ^fTMiffffV^^f Jf: ' S'ak. III. 5, the com. on it and our note ad 
loc. Si^» A. G. § 178-180, 

^ ^^0. — Vid. means to saj that if the lady Urvas'i has aeen 

him $Iie must have been captivated bj his beantj as he was with 

hors and that there mnst be a corresponding longing on her part 
for him wiiich may soon lead to the union of both. 

P. 3t>. T^md'r^ &c.--*Marfc the king's modestj. He means 
that he is quite unworthy of that princess of celestial beauties. C/l 
the similar passage in S^ak. quoted in the com. Ranganitha reads 
*«T^^TrHrr^ *T^ HfT^|rt»ft»* ^' Lit. 'Extraordinary k the predi-' 
kction shown by faultless beauty towards her*. But this is not so 
forcible as otir reading, and is but too plain to rouse the curiosity of 
Vid. ij^ ' M^if T — y* ^' *W^ ^ which we reject as being too prosaic 
snd flat to suit the ludicrous character of Yid. The speech would. 
lose all point if in his own words the Vid. were to describe himself 
as being uuer^ualled in ugliness. 'The assumption* remarks Mr. 
Pandit, Uhat be is handsome intoWing a transparent and therefore 
humoron$/m/>/iV'.7//(m that he is ugly is better than a c^/afvifion to that 
effect'. The Vid. here is of course humorous and jocose. Mr. Vaidya 
adopts the latter reading and cites the passage from the S'ak. 
**»qi(7 s^TfrM^fRRr (T^f ^(t^* in support of his statement that the 
Vid is always plain spoken. But there the Vid. is required to be 
serious. The two occasions are quite different. 

HH I ^ft ' — summarily; or better stfil, 'as a wlide, ccAIeetively 

This is opposed to ^r^%4 &c. 

STPfrrW &c.— Ornaments l)eaulify other girls -inferior beauties- 
but this one herself sets off ornaments, sr^f^^frf^ h^re means the 
decorations themselves. Not that the decorations deck her person. 
Lilt the cracefulness of her person adds beauty to the decorations. 
^'Rn' — ^f^l '^^H T s?Rf^: q^4: things which are well known for 
their ix>»session of the common attribute ( constituting an ^^Hf ), 
standards of comparison. ^ ej^qH r H't -ft counter standard of compari- 
son. If a comparison would be instituted between her face Ac. 
and the known standards of comparison, such as the moon &c. their 
relation would be reversed. This idea is expanded by the poet in his 
description of another paragon of beauty. Cj\ Kum. I. 41, 43-48. 

The poet's power of description is seen in the different ways in 
which be describes perfect beauty, Cf. his description of Parrati— 
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#<4^rT9>f llandof S'ftkantali^S^. 11. 9. 

i^cirr^ — ^mark the double entente (1). beavenly lore i . «. lort 
for ft hea^eulj being ( Urvftg'i ) • (2) heayenlj water. ^THWHI-* 
Vid. implies by this the king's indifference to the qoeen. ^iplfT fr» 
«r<|,to beg; the ^rrrT?ir 18 said to drink no other water than that 
dropped from the cloods. Mallinatha ( on Rag. V. 17 ) sajs ' HTlt* 

Q^ %4 ^inraRt ^T^IHiT't*! So it is whollj and solely dependent upon 
doads for water. See oar note in Sanskrit on the word at p. 106. Rag. 

The chAtaka is not a fabulous creature. It is a migratory bird 
which is seen in India in the rainy season and disappears in the an* 
tamo. It has a shrill bat not nnpleasant note, whidi is of the same 
[Htch as that of the cackoo and which much resembles the word for 
*a doud* pronounced in the vocatiTC Hence the bird is supposed to 
invoke the clouds for a shower, that it may intercept a few drops to^ 
quench its thirst Mr. Pandit in his notes thus deacribes the bird thd', 
is seen in Western India-It is a small bird, smaller than the smallest 
doTS, has a long tail and combines in itself the black, the yellow, and 
the white. It has a long crest on its head, of the shape of a bow with. 
an arrow stretched on it, which is supposed to prevent it from bending 
its head by coming opposite the back and thereby to prevent it from 
drinking water lying on the ground or any water to drink which tho- 
beak is to be lowered. 

P. 87. f^T^^— a lonely or soliUiy place- fr. ftpr^ (^f%i«<% 
aRT arr from which people separate themselves)-*!*^ added sfHciii^r* 
JWT^ — HH<Hi W (sometimes irr<R4); Ht. garden for ladies. 
A garden attached to the royal harem so laid ooi and, arranged aiS: 
to secure ntmost privacy so that the king may promenade then^ 
with the queens. itATV^ — A mere formal way of saying 'lead 
the way to'. Kings and other great personages never go oat alone, 
but their servants walk before them to dear the way. 

^ Tf(t: — ^id. i* sorry to see that he has to act against his 
own wish viz. to dissaade the king from *his parsait of the mirage*, 
ff^ &c. — This remark is in keeping with the Yid^haka's duty to 
minister to the humonr of his master. STC<|]f?f : — sach a respect 
he deserved as a guest, 

fi f^ra^TT — Here the king refers to the epithet '^Rf^' in Vid^* 
shake's speech. It is capable of a doable interpretation: (!)• 
southerly; (2) polite, sclicitous-to-please (especially ladies). See com. 
In this latter sense the term is nsaally applied to loveri who, eifea. 
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w^HMi ili.H- ar.^ aotually in love with one lady, seek to please other 
*ivpi.i.|i»».\rts l.y their plcjiKRiitry and soIk-itmiR attentioii (<n%»^). 
The Vil. ns<< it in the first seiific. But the king whose Diiiid is 
niuh/r liie full sway of h)ve understands it in the other. In the 

f»llowin- SI. liio Wind is described to be a lover of the |[i%ii| kind 

(-ee iiitr<\ p. 4). 

Prf^^SFl. <tc. — The mddhati also called r/Uantt (for both Madhn 
and Va-anta re'er to the same season) is a spring<-crceper which 
d>wers and hears tlie sweet floral juice in summer. The Kumla 
• thorw-ie callo'l mdjht hlossoms in the month of Mav^ha-two months 
h*fore sprincr. Thi^ natural phenomenon the poet has clothed 
in a rioh pontic garb. The VAtfu is compard to a lover who has 
two swerft-hearts, one the Miidhavf, young still, the other, the 
Kaunii gn'wn up and somewhat elderly. He is specially attached 
to the former hut tries to please the other by dancing with her. 
^rf^^SFl.— has two meanings-(I) besprinkling /. e, generating floral 
nectar : (2) imprejrnating. sr^^^-(l) shaking; (2) making hor 
dance. »%f^iTw?r-These terms also have a double meaning. The 
breeze -hows ^^ (making the flowers unctuous with honey) to 
H \ \\4\ J^^^'i TTHT^ (soutlierliness) to < | ?m V which simply moves 
with it. f^f in the other case means love (leading to actual en* 
jojment). The meaning of semen is also hinted at. ifjrif-corabi- 
nation. ^f in both its senses and frfM"^ *re the chief qnali- 
tications of a lover. 

P. 3S. HPfPnr^'-^^trong or passionate attachment. Vid. means 
that the king should be at least dakshina to the queen like the 
Vaya. And the king indeed proves to be so. Cf, his remark i|r Kf I 
^^r^Pvnrrrn ^ <^'c. p. 60. inftq" — hero used in its literal sense of 
•Against the current.' qfffiTrTr ^TPff ^>*J»?r^f% *T^4r fT»4r; fr. «rf^+3T(^ 
water, which changes its ar to f when preceded by ft", ^PfT^T snd a 
preposiu«>n ( by Pan. VI. 3.97 ); fiffl, ^hh &c. Mr, Pandit reads 
for r^rTTTT'^^, ?T^ ^=rr^; and for (^ rTfli ^^^' ^"*^ ^'^^'^ ^^^® readings 
are not good. Snch a plain statement as cT^ ^?r% is not only un- 
poetica! but superfluous as the idea is already expressed in the pas- 
sage ?f5r ifqr etc.: IT' I has no propriety. Mr. Pandit tries to give it 
a meaning by translating it by 'with great effort' a sense which the 
word cannot be ma le to have easily. And even with this sense it 
has no force. In our reading fl is ar^^crc^ 'certainly*. The king 
means that h*s seeking peace of mind in the garden would be as 
futile a^ the attempt of a man to swim against a current when b6 
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tend to excite his passion and so make bis case worse. 

r. 89. T^TPI': — For tbe five arrows of tbe God of love sec 
com p. 48. According to others they are 31^%'^$'^^ l%thf 
^J'^ * ^^^^ ^^f^^ ti'^iirT?^ m'^U II These are his flowery 
arrows. Other arrows are also mentioned: T'^TT^sf^TTrT^if ^H^fTT- 

*«T5Tf«nr I if'frciw WT?7 g^'iPTr: swrffr^r: II »nwrnr— Tlie bneae 

blowing from the south in spring and always associated with it. 
Malaya is a mountain in the south of India known for its sandal 
trees. The breezes blowing from the Malaya mountain are poet* 
ically supposed to waft the odour of the sandal trees and otiier 
plants growing on the mountain {Cf, Git f^f^fi^Jic^^igfl^iA^. 
^iTtViTc^^^^l^) And thereby ruthlessly to inflame the passion of 
persons smitten with love. Cf. ^:^^ ^;^P{^lW in?Ht iRfW ^ im^- 

ipr^npfff ^nf^ ^FTf: fTfTpirr: II Bh4. II. 28. srTTJ«[rr%»?T ^Rnrf%iv- 
w^^ q?ift^ 'RTT^r: fif ^fft»?f, ^^^ ^^v^^ I Kad.p. 252. ^f^^— a 

kind of mango tree, known for the sweet fragrance of its blossomn, 
80 called probably becaase of its being a favourite haunt of 
lovers (lit. that which brings together). Malaya breezes, mango- 
sprouts, voice of the cuckoo Ac are poetically represented as the 
exciters of passion (ifTHWT^jff^). 

BT^^: — so called after his body (afrr) was burnt to ashes bj 
S'iva when he attempted to shoot his dart at that Deity. Cf. Knni, 
III. 72. sn^T^%— Accepted (so as to be one's own property) 
qf^q^ has a technical meaning. It means *what one receives with 
the intention of having the property in it transferred to himself. 
The king means that he receives the blessing so that he may enjoy 
the fruit of its fulfilment. Here the king of course shares the 
belief that the words of a Briihmana (no matter he is so in name 
alone) must qqji3 true. ^^F^Tf^r^^ — heralding i\\e i^4veut of th^ 
spring, 

?• 40 ?rw*— (fT%iT Hit ar^ftsiTHVTR^t^?^ ^^T) A kind 
of small red flower. Sea com. «7<rhr — (fr. «T+^«;^) developed or 
grown up by gradual increment. Cj\ f%fTr^|JJRr?pw«T«THr &c. S'al|, 
V. 9* g^^l^^ ^* — The first two lines describe youth in a cou^ 
cealed state (^tfr? or the state immediately preceding youth) and 
the third line the first manifestation of youth. The three words 
mi^^ f q^T and ^3n may respectively refer to their secondary senses 
of childhood (JT^^ primarily in^plying ^n^ntiness of liouey), feeling 
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of lore (the precursor of youth) and puberty (Uie first mmnifcstation 

of TuUth). 

Hf^flRf — n^»y *><? a slab set with jewel.^ or a marble slab. ^Sp^ftf 
— lit. otto, having a lord or protector; hence secondarily provided or 
furnished with. Mark how the original sense is quite lost sight of* 
MMy*r|k«4^l — 5anie as iT^fh^ffT (called in Marathi ^tnfj or ^^. 
^•irr. 5jr^^*<Tr 5^f ^^^rilp It has very beautiful white flowers. 

** The beauty and fragrance of the flowers of this creeper give them a 
title to all the praises which Ka'lida'sa and Jayadeva bestow on them. 
It i? a jcrigantic and luxuriant clinilier; but when it meets with nothing to 
grasp, it assumes the furni (»f a sturdy tree, tlie highest branches of 
which display, however, in the air their natural flexibility and incli- 
nati«»a to climb* Sir William Jones Vol. V. p. 12A. as quoted by Sir M. 
WilliaiuH in his note«i on the SVkuntala. 



^q^i f l - — showing one's respect (fr. ^ with z^ to approach or 
move near, to serve); hence the means or materials of showing 
resj^^r, such as a collection of flowers, q^^^ff — expects, is 
waiting for. Cf. S^ak. p. 157. Here the bower is spoken of as 
though it wore a conscious being intentionally making preparaUons 
to receive the king. 

P. 41 r^HlrTf^Hr^ — Here the vernal creepers are compared to 
hulied beautifully attired and captivating men by their charms. C/^ 

S';ik, vi. p. 157. ^^ mPr?: Pr^TRfj f%r^<i*ift^r5 w^rg 5ft R%- 

T^T I 'nrT'T^Trg'-shows womanly modesty. \fRf-fr. y to hold fast as 
to a thin'j: which gives pleasure; hence to be pleased. Cf. Rag. III^ 
10 XVI. 82. g ^f^<i ~g? P5f«?fT^7 spoiled by fondling, obstinate in 
will, wayward, hard to [.lease &c. ^<$MI'4iiy'4i^4 — ^KTi'K' fr. ^H+ 
V^ added ^^it. According to R:imayaua (Balaka^da Gh, 48) Ah- 
alya was the first woman created by Brahma who gave her to Go- 
tama. Indra who was captivated by her enchanting beanty on one 
occasion assumed the form of her husband in order to deceive her 
and seduced her in his absence. According to another account Aha- 
)va knew tlie god in disguise but in her wantonness of heart yield- 
ed to his desires, Wlien Gotama returned home he saw the profli* 
gate :;od running in his disguise and understanding in a moment 
what had happened pronounced a dreadful curse npon him, which im« 
pressed upon his body a thousand marks resembling the female 
or^an of generation afterwards changed into ornamental murks re* 
sembli ng eyes and deprived him of his virile powers, and also caused 
his wife to be a stone ^according tp Pada)4 P.) for tbooffaads of 
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jAftrs nniil R^ma, the son of DM<«ratha, shoald rcleAse her from 
that form. 

Snch it the Panrinika ttory which, howerer, taket ittriee from 
the original Vedic conceptioo being misunderttood in kter timee, 
Ahalya^ is the Dawn or Nighi Mrhich gradually disappears as the da}f 
approaches (arfl^ g ft' l HH f)^ She is metaphorically spoken of as the 
wife or sister of the sun who pursues her and is also metaphorically called 
her jVra (^^*f KfK ^^^ l^-V^- ^^- *•)» *he grows feeble and feeble 
and finally disappears as the sun rises. And Indra is often identical with 
the sun. Also in Uie Taittiilya SamhitA, and the S'aUpa^tha Bra^nana 
which comments upon it Indra is spoken of as the ravisher (ja'ra) of 
Ahalya^ The all^^ory is well explained by Kuma'rila Bhatta, a 
celebrated Mima^msaka, in his Tantrava^rtika* who makes Indra (the 
sun) carry away Ahalya' (the shades of night). Darkness prevsiled 
before th^ creation; and the Ra'ma'yana repreeentiog Ahalya'asthe 
first bom daughter of Brahma^ eTideoUy refers to 'night, or the prime- 
val darkness*. According to some, as Indra is the god of Fain aiifl 
Ahalyft means unploughed land (STnot-fflV a plough and aff. i||^) 
this allegorical story of Indra*s connection with Ahalyi may refer to 
the conversion of cultiyable land lying untilled into a fertile one 
by means of rains. 

^If: — The reading 9^ is meaningless. According to oae ac* 
count (see com) the Moon was an accomplice of Indra in his 
seduction of Ahalya. The Vid. hamoronsly calls him a physician 
probably referring to his being the lord of herbs ( li tif ^Mfi ). He 
also calls himself a vaidya as he has to onre the lc*ng of his lofe* 
malady. So in the S^k^ Uie Vid. says-i^^JT ^ ^Rt y^>f|l»|*mf^ « 

srri Taw^ ^ W^o^HfT*^ Hd'^ I p. 156. irir**«a t>^ ioT^ 

matters. 7?if?9 -foolisli or stupid (as proved by the resalt), Vid. 
means, as Som'as advice proved disastrous to Indra^ so whatever 
I propose to you serves to augment your agony instead of pallia- 
ting it. I am therefore a fool since I proceed in a matter in which 
my efforts have been already futile. This is of course slightly sar* 

castic. Of. ^ frrff'»W: I MTrf^ W^'? h|f^ ^V^ fT t*?^: I 
S^ak. VI. 

P- ^^. aifrl^f &c. — The king says this taking Vidu^shaka*s 

remark literally. Vid. is flattered by the compliment and says in 

the next speech that he would devise a remedy. ?!nnf>7 — F^P^^^J 
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A tenn of Yoga: here means 'concentration of the mind on a par- 
ticiiUr sui>ject. PtPctT — a good omen, such as the palpitation of 
the right ami or throbbing of the right eye. See notes on III. 9. 

^ ^riPTT — some read ^T^rTHT; but this reading must be rejected as 
it involves a fanlt of poetic composition called *aTt^^Fet^>7nir, Here 
t)ie negation l>oin^ emphatic must have a principal position and 
mast not be subordinated by being made a member ot the Tatpurnsha 
compound (3?§^Hr)* For a fuller explanation of this fault sec 
our note on Rag. I. 21. ^-^- This particle is often repeated 
with two assertions in the sense of 'on the one hand, on the other 
hand, though yet\ and expresses antithesis. a?7^|pf^^%f^ — The 
powerful jf) action, sport or play of Love viz^ the twitching that he 
lelt. For the idea com p. ^?Tfir^»n'MW ^Cft ^ iffj: J^: qCfff^r" 
fTfT S'ak. I. 15. irPfJ^ff^^ &c. — The king suddenly feels his 
longing relieved as though the fulfilment of his desire were at hand. 
From the sensation of pleasure he experienced he fancies that the 
fulfilment of his desire was near. Cf. ^^ it H^T^f^JJ: ^fir^iW: 
=frpT7f ^^: I The [>1. o f^^^ may indicate a general statement — 
a feeliiis: such as i^eople experience &c. — or may be metri camd, as 
Mr. Pandit remarks. 

^fPf-means here ^passage* or 'a path'; traversing along the heavenly 
v-ath or journeying through tlie air. fsfpff — definitely pointed out. 

P -^'). ^ri^ ^TT &' — The allusion is to Ghitralekhk*8 speech 
5ff ^ «^JTr &. p. 25. ST^ff^cl — p. p. p. of the denom. verb fr. 
^7fT?T (M7HrrTr4 f?^: ^TC^O. This is a stronger term than 
^f 5T. H*Jlvr4r<TPT. — ^^^ ^^*® matter be carefully thought over ; i, e. 
whether it is a proper course for you to follow, flf^^l — just, be- 
forehand /. e. l>etore you have actully gone into his presence, 
wiieu it will \)e too lat<^, ^pt'^ Qf^* &c. — Cf. Shakspere, Romeo 
and Juliet. Act II. 

Jul — By whose direction found^st thou this place ? 
Roin — Py love, who first did prompt mo to inquire 
He lent me counsel and I lent him eyes. 

P. 44 s^^rf^T'— a hindrance or obstruction; fr. arstf^ or 
a^'TfC and f to go. to stand in the way (3|»cTiK^ »T*»TrPT '^WfT^'T 
^ M^^ ). Here Urv. refers to a misfortune like that mentioned at 
the beginning of the first Act — the outrage committed upon her by 
Kesi. ^^r^^ — Heie Brhaspati. When J^" means ' a father' the tcnn 
signifies Kas^yapa. STTCrf^nTf— because never failing in its virtue. 
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SimiUrlj Kali, calls the protectiTe herb of BliaraU imif^ S^ik. 
yil. P a ^fH^^Hf^^l — The hair-tying-spelL This appears to be m 
charm or charina which they were to repeat as thej tied their hair. 
By Tirtae of the knot thus tied ap they were rendered proof 
against all kinds of danger. According to foot-note 2 this Vidyi 
consisted in tying up the hair by means of an enchanted thread; 
but this does n >t seem to bd intended here. This Vidyi mast 
not be confounded with the Tiraskarint referred to farther on. 
See infra p. 46. 

f^fV^ «%c. — Kali ja'sa uses this participle in an active sense ; c/* 

S'ak. V. if^inc ftwflifif ^^ ^ p. 118, and tijhr^nr^'mt^ 

Hf\^ p. 141. Ra^havabhatta explains this as |%fi|(t ft^ «|^ 
by affixing the mii^b aff. sfw by Pan. V. 2. 127. Vrrtafi was 
so much engroS'ied by thoughts about PuriiraTms that she foijgot 
everything about the Vidyi. 

f^V^^~Tl^e P^^l^ <^ region of the Siddhoi. The Siddkn are 
a class of semi-dirino beings, of great, parity and holiness and 
possessed of the eight super natnral faculties (ft^7:)» mc eiflnir 

'ift'ir ^ ^m ?if^^ ?nrr I qrfrr: qi y i * '^ift f^ r< ^f^ ^rr ftw: H 

To this is sometimes added ^^TRorr^. They are supposed to 
inhabit the region between the earth and the sun. According to 
some their region is below the world of the moon. The region 
meant here is probably near the Himalayan peaks (see Kum. I. 5.), 

P. *5. f^lK^r^J— See com.j cf. Rag. XIII. 68, l?f9^- 
if^ f7 — The city was mirrored into the mingled waters of the 
Ganges and the Jamuniu The metaphor is sug^ted by a person's 
looking into a lookinj-glass, 'It is considered as leading to the 
acquisition of religious merit to look into sacrod water as in a 
mirror so as to see oneself reflected in it*. Pandit. irRtVPT — The 
capital of Puriiravas, situated according (o the poet at the junction 
of the Oanges and the Jamuna which afterwards was called Pra- 
yaga. According to the Hv, it was situated on the north bank 
of the Oanges in the district of Prayaga (^ift ^iTTirthft^ ^VV% 

This cannot be the town of the same name situated on the Gh>da'varl 
a 'id capital of SVliva'hana, Proofs — (1) It is clearly stated here , as 
being situated on the Ganges. (2) The king uses a simile taken from 
the junction of the two rivers (If. 15); the sight therefore was quite 
familiar to him. (3) The king and Urvas'i go for sport to the forests 
of the Hemakdta (Act IV); it is not likely that they would go to 
9 
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80cb a distance if their ca^Htal was on tlic GoiWvnti, (4) After lii^ 
return to tlve Ciipital the kin^ t^ke^ n bntli, on a fc*Htival'«Uiy at 
the confluence of the Ganges and the Jauuiiui', Ai*t V. |i. 12*/. (a) It 
wan the capita] of the Luajtr flynasty of king4 \\iiosc tcrrit«flry Uiy to 
the wvs^ of the Jamiiaa an.l in the U.>:\h, and wlio do not sc^iu to have 
pos!%$eed any thing as far liouth as tlic GuilaVarf. 

R[n!ST*TrT— crest jewel; — iai plies Iwth its nncotniiioii Uinnty nnd 
positioa towards cue end of the city. Mr. Pandit thinks the orua- 
ment referred to here is the modern miMu hut tlmt docs not seem 
to bepcvssihle. 

P. 46. H HHt^ d f^ — By conipanng the king to tlic moon and 
Urv. to mam-lij^ht aoA su?go:»tiiig tlierehy their invariafrle connec- 
tion (r/, Knni. IV. SS^^HTirr ml^ #f5^). Chitralckliji iuiplit^ 
a comespondmg eagerness on tlie part of tlie king^ to see Ur^'as'i, 
The idea Iicre is that the niooii ri.«es first and moon-livrlft follows, 
however short may be the period Iietwocu tlic two acts*. ^^^g[4t — ^*>r 
derivation, see co.u. ^^|^ PWT^: — Because Urva.s'i now sees 
him with the oyo> of Love. 

Rkh^R'T? — Not n iiiacric veil, as ^Ir. Pandit would have It: 
bat a Vidj4 or cliann by which the celestial iKnngs (deniouj? inchuhHl) 
could render themselves invi-iMe to any one. To remore the Rtc?^ 
ft^ (f^lirT'fnTTiTr^ p. 5:?.) mean- to withdraw the spell or to nndo 
its effect bj rf[^^fttinz a counter-chnrni or S4>, Hie tirastarim conld 
act even on ochcrNt cf, S^il^. VI. p. 17D, where \L\talt is described 
as proud of this art; he is not likely to uxc a veil i^p^v^fii — 
Th jueh herself invirsible sht? is of course ahk^ to see otliers; she is 
also n^i' 'le tv the audi^^nce thoui^h in\Tsible to the khig and Vid. 

*Beiii^ visible to the aulience ami invisible to individuals on tlic stage 
is a ccntrivance familiar to the plays of various people, espeeiiilly our 
own, as the ghost of ILuulv.t. that of Banquo, Ariel in the Tenipent, 
and Angino ia the Virgin Mart\T, who repeatedly enters invi»ible. 
The warrlrobe of some of cur old Comedians comprised a robe to 
walk invi>ii'ie. wliichGift'or.l supposes was a dress of light gauasy tex- 
ture. Sjuiethiog of the kind is used here apparently, as the stage di- 
rections are -covt'ic'l with a veil* and ^throwing aside the veil'. Wilson. 
Of cour-se thi- urnaik ap[ li:s to the act«>i*s' dresses and not to the Vidya'. 

^.u | };f r ^ — For he docs not hear the words of Vid.; so deeply 
is he engrossed in thinking of Urvas'i. 

P. 47. HI ^ Hr*t fT^Fnj^— riatters or boasts of herself (by hold- 
ing alcK>f or remaining inaccessible). In this sense, however, the 
Verb f^^Rr^ is more often used intransitively. Some read fHp}^ 
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^or fNiY^t wlikli weaas *i»ake8 her life {niitfiil\ Bui the foimer 
better suits tlie context. iTTj^ ft4*^<l — Ohitra. iDeaiiathatUrr • 
cau know the woman by exercising her tnperhoman powei;. Hoi ia 
do it is to sliow oneself as liolpless as a uiortal wbo cannot do h^ 
^T^fif &c.«-See com* Notliiog is more painful to a woman than 
the existence of a riral wife, sf^ &c — Do not I aay^ doa*t joa 
liear ^c sfj is so used to call the attention of a person to aomething^ 
already referred to. ^^PT — Qf- ^he cognate words sopor (L.) sleapw 
eclilefen (Ger). nf^j>f^ — Tm, «rfS1^^ frt?h delineation of a 
Hken««s, a ptctore. Tke two expedients meatMned hers ana tboae 
usually resorted to by lorers to dispel tlieir loaging^ iB^W ^ " ' " Q^ 
low msgnanimitj, ungenerous (in that it enteftauMd onworth^ 
thoughts about Pur.), or Foid of courage (fr« ^7 p« p* ci f^ abaht 
<laaed, destitute, and 9^). H^^VcTs n^z lit eoustenea; and an^od^^ 
tence is eoexteusire with life it meaua life^ spiriii^ po««er of andor* 
attoe&e. 

P« 48. BTSTT^r-^^rnr come near to (the desired object), ifl^iqrv 
not leading to the desired end, impracticaUe, iaapossible, i f if ■ 
The two negatires Corm an emphatic affirmatifc. llliiHJ^— -Noiica 
the grammatical anomaly. Syntactically ^flLl«|r4 beoomea the 
aubjject which is absurd« We must therefom take it aa eqnivaleDt 
to arcn^^cT: ^ith the additional force of the indec partidple. 
^'nn^? v^ l^ is against the context; it goes against the kii^^a 
^W^PF^^Tjiq^H. For the idea cf. ^^nkml H^%if\ik\ HqfCT^ 

^^ir^il Meg. II. Comp» also S^ak. VI. 22. ^—^ meana 
constant acute pain; fr. 99 to break to pieces.. mfi[ — or perhaps. 



P., 4^. qft< T^ ^ ^ F— -After the second alternative^ the king speaks 
of UrT. less familiarly and more politely. HTfipPRfniT't — '^^ 
pL is necessary.. It shows how often the king thought of her«, 
Comp. such expressions as H^i^-iYi%^-^rrf^Vr ^HRR^ &c.; f^ 
tf^KF^CT^iRF *?ftftr iTO ftfft: I S^ak. Ill (extra), jaft--- 
One who has attained bis end. This ia preferable to ^Ht »• l^ 
which simply means happy. Cf. ^i? W4T ^iUnfi" *W5 Ac &ik. 
IV.. The king means that his mental anguish is too severe for 
him to bear and that he would fall a victim to it if he woukl not 
obtain his desired object. If then it is the object of K&ma thus 
to kill him let him satisfy bis desir6i» 
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^Pl — is emphatic; me whose lons^ing is none tlie less inien«e. 
9/^f^n^ — As already remarked the Prakria s^^n. stands for the 
datiTf; see com. iprnrPTf^HT — Because she had none nataral 
with her. irff>|r — U^lp> helpl 3Vl%fr phoiihl rntlier liave been 
retained. It is probablj a corraptioii of ST7-(-rf 'protect me here' 
and so it is an exclamation nsed in callinir for help in danger* 
r^^— ft*r^^ j^qSr, ^4(^ ^(«r); that «hich is cast off at 
certain fixed times; a] slough, 

P. ^ K^TVf^ — ^^>>s probably means a Few letters hastily 
scribbled oat and not a formal letter. sfTf nfirnr: &e — See com ; 
the king do3s not expect such a fortunate thing as his receiving 
a letti^r from Urv, to happen ; and hence hia remark, Tlie sense 
is wbenerer a person has an ardent desire for a thing there is 
nothing that he does not ioMigine afv liappenning in fnlfilment 

of it. Cf. ^^\x'm^^^z^^mfi v. L S'ak. VI. lo. Bi'^^nr^ir — Read- 
ing to himself. Mark this sense of f^ cau« with arg*. «fnn^^-* 
lit. town-bred; clever, polite; see com.; ef, S'ak. V. W l R^ t f c^lf 
^nrnr^Pl. H^PTT — Whose heart-«-rea! state of feelings — is not 
known to you. i^ sfpi — it at all; I am not in fact, Urrasi'i 
means — if it were true that I did not. tare for yon eren 
when I knew of your love how is it then th&t^ erea before I was 
aware of yonr real feelings, the Naudana breezes and the 
heavenly Parijata flowers alike failed to relieve my torment on yonr 
acconat ? Your supposition tlierefore is wrong. My anguish is even 
greater than yours. A conch of flowers, cool breezes &c. are tlie stock 
remedies of persons suffering from the pangs of nnrequited love. 
Cf. with this S^akuntala s love-letter^— ?ff ^ ^% ir?^ inf jsf: mv^ 

P, 51. «hH«4«fl«4MHI^: ^^7' — ^'"^^ ^^^ ^ sileiit testimony 
to his equally great yearning for you. fTf^^T^^T^ — «rr^5? fr. ^ 
cau-h?J?(9T?)+^ added ^r^. It is a present of sweetmeats &€• 
offered to a Brahmaua on aus^ucious or festiye occasions when he 
pronounces blessings by reciting holy verses. Mr. Pandit reads ^fifsf 
(^rvw) and remarks— ^M^ is- doubtless a very o-d corruption, the 
^pr of the Marathi language, of z^J^^. The corruption has been 
improved back into a Sanskrt word ^onT as will be seen from the 
following clerical verse usually repeated by the wouiu:) who gives 
an i£/>4Iya»a such as is described here. ^^q^lpT^ 5*' ^?T?ftJ^'|fl^ I 

f R* lOTT^ ^1^ ^*^nni tl 
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flH I '^ l ^^lfHR f <&c.-It is something more tlian tliai. ^rFTY^- 
Dcttlaration of love* or song as Mr, Pandit takes it. See Supra our 
note on ar^^C^ ?• 22. 

P*.52. 9ie<rt>Prr'^>^^ nptnmed eyelashes; here stands for 
^rnt^^nr^?— 'With eyes fully staring at it. i|f|^^^— With eyes 
exerting a maddening influence like wine; lience witli fascinating or 
bewitching eyes. See com.; comp. Shelley quoted by Mr, Vaidya— 
Wilt thou not turn those spirit^beaming eyes and look on me 7 

ifif *Here,now that the king has thus arowed his love. MHfi [ ^ l <H 
-^Eqnally divided |)etween us two; ef, further on si. 16. ^^fff:-r- 
Antograph. Mark the force of ^; Urvas'i cannot deny it afterwards. 
Ijf^ &c. — The appearance of the flower is the harbinger of the 
coming fruit. Vid. means that Urvas't is sure to see the king soon. 
For the idea, c/. our note on 43:ft<i ^ p. 20. nr^N^-not to be in 
agreement with, fail to fulfll one*s promise, hence to deceive Ae» 
Ifnt—^r* H^l to endure, ^sqit f|% (^) that can be endured; fit 
for, becoming, proper. When it means enduring; able ^. it is 
derived as iprft fl^ with ^ added ^^ft. Mark thepoet*s skill in Yiot 
bringing forward Urv. at once« This serves a double purpose. It 
shows Urva'8i*8 modesty and heiglitens tlie charm of the meeting. 

P. 58. fJKHi ' R^fh rPfN' — Removing the influence of the spell 
of concealment. ^^fCT — '^ ^* Here x^ is emphatic* ^f< seen (and 
not formerly seen) in confluence with; this is preferable to t?*!?!'* ^t 
is a comp. Q^r« ^r^/^-^Kiiid&sa uses this as an adv.; c/1 iRV^- 

^^pnrtlTr irs»<Tm i S'ak. III. 

P« d^* ^(({{jf^-^lit. the sight of whose face. is auspicious; gen- 
tle one. ^"^9^ — Exceedingly (qft*) restless, iff^ — ^Mark that this 
is a sd^onger term than q^pT. Cf. irrt^ ?!jnn* M<Hfr^*lft y ^ 5- 
3^tf^^ S'ak. III. 15. ^rnfrrflr^ &Ci— ar^ refers to the longing 
expressed Im the first and second llneS; Of better still, ipnv may mean 
a 'prayer' and then refer to Ghitralekhli^s speech *»? fK i ^^|j^'-j4)q | 
OPV TTT WJ^'l^m Jf»^ »ff«ftMir«fr?ftr fft ^^n:). CJ. S'ik. quoted in 
the com. and Raghavabhatta on it. Mr. Pandit says (see com.) f ift 
sn^ ^9l^: and makes it refer to the fourth line. But that does not 
seem to be a natural meaning. q|^ &c.— A general maxim which 
indirectly expresses a request to Chit that she should try to bring 
about a nnion between him and Urvas^i. Ranganath reads the 2nd 
1. as arrf^ ^ TTqRr !]M<«lf^<^1t but symmetry requires our reading 
('TrI 3^T^ well corresponding to qfr^lif ?Tt)* The third and fourth 
lines too he reads differently (see com.). But ^^^ 9|f ^r3^ ^. 
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i* fno prosaic for Kali J4sa; an indirect nsqtiost in tlic form of a 
^rrrpr is iiK»re poetical than one clirectlj expresiscd. Besides what 
is the iToprioty of (he loc. f'jfV^Sf? ^iJN" &c. — Mark how the poet 
draws his similes from everj-daj-life. 

f?ft— A go-between, a fcttiale messenger conrersant with lore 
matters. See Mai. Mad. lit. 15. Mud. III. 9. JagaddlDarm quotes 
the following as the qaalifications of a diiit: — gjrTT ^^ ^vtBlK^Prf 
^mi I ^^hfTHtfff ^f ^jftfT^ 5«rr ^mi II wgr — Soddenlj, too un- 
expectedly. The poet purposi*ly makes her remofe the tirasiarint 
that the king may hear her rcpnjach of Chitralekhh. 

P. 55. VT^^lT-'^be enstomary formalities; oeo com. Some 
read Mr^HT ^adjust your features, compose yonrselT, But the con- 
text does not justify this reading. Urras^i baa already had time 
to compose herself. Chitra. means that Unr« should give up jesting 
and should first salute the king. Mark the growth in the familiari^ 
of the nymphs with the king. They can jest in his presence. 
Farther on (p. 90) Chitr. calls the king *fiT^*. 

qrrr — Indeed, to be sure; or 'I admit that' &c. See. conor. 9n(r- 
U^ — K'^^ ^P^: the expression of 'victory to you*. i|(;^|lH' — See 
note on ^^^TH^TJ^T^ p. 41. ^^m^-HiH^ -^A nitya tamStsa. The 
king means — ^I have indeed got a victory now (gained my object). 
For by 9aluting me with the expression not hitherto addressed to 
any one but your master, tlie great Indra, you have accepted me as 
year lord (and husband). 

P. 5^. f>|«i^4^' &c. — Mark the poet's genius in calling away 
Urvob^i at a time when she most wished to be in the company of 
her lover and thereby giving variety and interest to the action* 
Comp. the similar scene in S^iik. where S^akuntaU is indirectly 
called away by Gautami-^^j^ff^F^T^ ^Tr^T^?^ Hf^Pi &o. p. 86. 

)f^^— A sage of IiOfArf/ antiquity, since even Kilida'sa calls him 
a Muni, 

He is the foimder of the science of Music and Dramaturgy. His 
celebrated work is called *the Bharata-Na'tyasVstra', which is mainly a 
metrical composition divided into 38 chapters and cx)ntain8 among 
orher particulars precepts and rules about every particular regarding 
drainatio composition. His time or age is generally considered to he 
later th^Q the Si/tra period of the Vedas, as also the epic age of the 
RjL^iuaVaoa and Maha'bha'rata. ^It is fairly within the Paura^ic times, 
or perhaps at the junction of the Dars'ana or Rationalistic and Pura'nio 
or earlev Bra'hmanic times. The various references cannot take the 



present work fStLiyu^aatn) beyond the firet quarter of the fonrth 
century before Christ H. H, Dhruta. The sons of Bharata at the dedfe 
of king Nahusha who had obtained the temporary soYereignty of 
heaven, brought down the drama to the earth from heaTen. 

«recHnnr:— See introdaetion. Sec I. HRH«|fH< 1 ^ — Abhinaya It 
of fonr kinds~3Tfr^, 9lfMr« ^mA and Off^f^* The sixth and 
serentli chapters of Bhirata's work deal with the ientiments in all 
their details, and their exhibition, while the next three chaptens 
deal with gesticniations of different kinds. ^Hlihmw: — ^The Loba^ 
fMlas are the guardians of theeight quarters; for their names s^e com. 

P. 57. 9r«rftr^ — See note on snC|<|^ p. 10. q?ir4f'~-'lH;- on^ 
who seeks the opposite end; hence one who stands in the way of* 
In law this means *a defendiant** ^^v ^fn'n — Cy -flli tmi ^ MI*?! Ac* 
•p. 18. ^^p^^iPT'^Notice that the nasal of 4lie inf» is drqn>^ befofe 

m^ and ^^^. 

p. &8. ^^ni — over which she had mastery. Mark the antithesis 
between epfhpT and thiis. flmf^f^: — Umu Was breathing rWf 
heayily. Her sighs were indicated by the tremor of her iMreMfts 
caused l^ her heart palpitating tamultnously. The poet has an 
Utpreksha on this. The king fancies that Uryas'i by means of the 
sighs she heaved forth towards him, fixed in him her heart, the 
dislocation of which was indicated by the throbbing of her Weasta. 
Mr. Pandit substitutes without propriety ^ tor f^. For, If, as h^ 
thinks, the flowers were shaken by the motion of her body* thdy 
could not have indicated the inward trembling of the heart. 

Wilson quotes from the Rival Queen — 
Alex, (to Stattra) My fluttering heart, tumnltuons with its blisS| 
Would leap into thy bosom. 

^q% — Cf, ribro. %?rr -fr.^;^, « to shake, tremble. Cf. volvo 

to roll,- ^fii — t . e. in all matters indiscriminately. ^^flT— WW ftMPt 
doing one's bidding, executing one's commands; 9f^<innrfvrfinit {aff* 
afv[) ; one fit for a servant's woric; hence an illiterate person, a fool. 

P. 69. BT«^r^— In ai^ other way (ilf) than tmth; nkitmth-^ 
fully, falsely. Hft^-*So a queen is to be generally addressed 
hj low characters. D. R. II. 10; see also com. fT^iprr 'iifW****^^ 
that the king is in love with Urvas'L qftir*T* -^Because the 
characters were impressed on one side only, ^i^ ^^RRinc Ac.— 
This shows that even low-claes females were taught to read and 
write in those days. 
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r. 60. ^rfaf^—Not objectionable or idicent, fit for m lad/ 
to boar. gJmhr— f% TW»Jf H# ariging from, bom in a multitude 
(»f men J bonce a report and generalljr a bad report, a scandal. Or 
^ ?fv«^f f^R: or y?r may mean a family; something relating to 
family or private matterd, a family scandal, lfi)^IS^<f: — ^iflTf^s 
qi^i an artifiicial hillock far pleasure* 

P. 61. ^n%: — 55 or* take pleasure afiT; the spring season. 
Some read ^n^^, but our reading is preferable as it explains 
th- epithet f *TMr>^. ipfrft^lTTI?^*— 'S^PP^J vTAi. • tU^: ». /• 
has no propriety. If there are hundreds of sueb amusements tlie 
king has the option to avail of them; irfay shcmld lie be after one 
of them alone ? 

^fTPrr^ irt &c. — Notice Raaganatha*s reading giten in ffae com. 
He tries to explain it but the explanation does not seem to^ be satis* 
factory on account of the unnaturalness of the reading itseft. The 
king can appeal to Vayu*8 heart and rouse his sympathy better 
by gently reminding him of his love for Anjani. ^nPTT — Wife of 
Vaya and mother of Maruti. 

^She was the daughter of a monkey named Kunjara and wife of 
Kesarin, another monkey. She was in a former birtli a celestial 
nx'mph by name Punjakasthali and was bom on eartli owing to a 
curse. One day while she was seated on the summit of a mountain, 
her garment was slightly displaced and the God of wind being 
enamoured of her beauty assumed a visible form and asked her to 
yield to his desires. She requested him not to violate her chastity to 
which he consented; but he told her that she would conceive a son 
equal to himself in strength and lustre by virtue of his amorous desire 
fixed on her and then disappeared. In course of time Anjani con- 
ceived and brought forth a son who was called M4ruti being the son of 
Maruta. 

P. 62. H\i\HH &c. — %ffr is liere cf^^T which has a beantifal 
large white dower with a circular tuft of filaments in the centre. 
This speech of Vid. is connected with his previous speech^ i|f iRfir 
f^r%^<&c , after uttering which he must have gone after what seem* 
ed to him to be the burjapatra but which turned oat to be m pea- 
cock's feather, jcfrtf " Vid. evidently plays upon the word f^PT?? 
uttered by the king, irfct^^ — How to remedy or mend the matter; 
what suitable reply to make 7 

P. 63 f^ — fr. 5 to cut; also ^^ fr. ji, ^^fti^ '-^Alio 
3»*Hiff^ &c. fr. 5" ^'tf:, hence an earthen wallj and pf^ or fi(^ to 
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breftk; one who breaks into s house, a robber. Cf, i|?wr* ff—- A 
particle indicating a question. ^ f^f^ ^t*Jbe«— See r. /• where 
ip^fCTir probably means *a state paper, a record of ministerial connseL* 
^^|i^ — Good luck; particular!/ refers to a man's or woman's 
getting a good wife or husband. The queen's speech is ironical. 

f^rfrnnn'o — Vld. wants to account for the king's apparent in- 
coherent conduct by suggesting that he is so acting under the in* 
fluenoe of vitiated bile. Sweet things are one of the remedies for 
calming down excessive bile. The remedy suggested is in keeping 
with the Vidiisliaka's fondness for a good dinner. The student 
should remember tliat it is near mid-day when the queen appears 
on the scene — a time when a bilious attack generally occurs; — c/. 

HWfrl' ^ wr^npRPr^ f^^Miirii h^ I 

^)pfsf &c. — A sarcastic remark again, WN l faH s PlMI'4lfM ^•— 
'This refers to a method of exorcising a ghost that has taken 
possession of a person. A kind of yeUow (or reddish) dinner of 
rice is prepared and offered to it with prayer and the ghost is then 
supposed to let its victim alone'. S. P. Pandit. fCPfr f^ ^.-Be* 
cause Vidusbaka's speech indirectly admitted that the king was guilty, 
^f?^— Forcibly. Mark the force of the word. The king does not 
admit that his conduct was strange in any way but sticks to his 
first plea that he was looking for something else, 

P. 6-4. X^^ — For the Voc, ending see com. ^ if. ifT9:-The 
king calls himself a servant here to please the queen; but as a volup- 
tuary he believes women to have a sort of mastery over thmr bus* 
bands, Cf. IV. X2. where he says ?r^^ r'rtj 'iWJTt &c. The 
word dA»a {$ as old as the Aryan invasions of India recorded in 
the Veda. See our note on c2a«yu p. 125. 

Iff Qf^ &c.-the queen says that she is not so light-hearted as not 
to know the insincerity of his professions and that she is justified 
in disregarding his sqpplication. But, as Mr. Pandit remarks, 
'true to her character as a liiadu wife, she fears that her hauteur 
exhibited in spurning his prostration will cause her to regret her 
conduct. She means that whiitever bis fault, she ought not to fall 
short of her ideal of a good wife, Ai^d we find in the next Act 
that the queen does repent. The poet's object here is to exhibit 
this trait of a Hindu wife.' Cf. Kai^yil's advice to his daughter- 
HjflHyH n? ^TWcT^f TT ^ ^nfW 'nf: &<•. S'ak. VI. 18. fri^wir- 
spm-r, /, does not properly foru) the antith^is required by r%^. 
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P. C.i. g ff q ^y} — Wbich is both, turbid andrapicL sr79Wr*Hits 

a double ait^'Hcatim. f^-ci:, that the queen has gone un pacified. 

f^ — Mark lh«^ doiihlc moauiug of this as also of ^gPT. nr-(0 
lov«»: (•>) water. rTT. — affoftioii; (2) rotlness of colour. ^f^[^.. 

scil. nrf^: <•/". 7rTrrW>r4^Ti^5fi5!f ^r 2 q?N^^TTi^ htt ^-q: I Mai. 

Hf. :i, *Ti%:fr^«T: — Rang, thinks that this should rather be 

r. ("*(]. ITT ^f— Tills speech of the king shows that he is a 
Daksliina Xuyak.i. f%?f7^ ^^c. — The king ho|K!S that the qneon in 
as nini.'l) as she has slighted his prostration will re[)cnt and herself 
seek re'.'oiiciliation virtuulljr giving her consent to his marriage with 
Urva/i A'.vl wiahes to hold out. >flrr?Tr— '"^f^-'W to the king*a words 

^ • fS f ^ff — This is snpposed to be what is called in Mariithi 
Pd't'jdi'l whieh has l«lood-re<l flowers in spring with all its green 

loaws «:lrop|>eil awav. 5|r'Trf%--%Mmotry would require this to be 



iu the siniy'Mlar uuiul'er. 



'to: 



ACT III. 

P. 07. Aft«*r rfifl'^f : read ^^l STf^^RT: HOlRrf^- 

^ ^ H f ^' t •fcc.-Mark the grammatical constniction. Here iTf can. 
is treated like a p>ot governing two accusatives, thoogli it is not 
directly meutionei iu tlie karika'^ JSTHL-fci;. see com.; cf. lTf^fqf%»!f - 
^(T^iT^'^IP^ rV^'^^Tf^^T Malli. on Rag. XV. 88. 

Whea the s ige Bharata had to go to Indra*s palace he took with him 
his pupil Pallava \v!io had to carry his Guru*8 seat. Rshis took their 
seals with rbein \\ horever they went. If they bad pupils one of them 
carriel it in his han Is. Pallava had thus an opportunity to vitaeas tht5 
play that was ena:rel before the celestial assembly. Hence it is that 
Galava asks Pallwa about the success of the performance, 

HfTT^rrr- -Every Aryan householler is enjoined by his religion to 
Diaiutain the sacred tire iu bis house, strictly protected from pollution. 
Ti)^ daily aiii other ordinary sacrifices were oSered into this sacred 
fire. A separate room was therefore consecrated to this holy fire 
whioh was to be kept burning day and night, to avoid defilement. 
Th.* Fire sanctuary tlierefore had to be watched^ for whloh purposo 
Gulava was appelated by the sage. 
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5tr« inft^W— I^ appears that tlie management of tie play 
was in the handa of the ai^e Bharata vrho therefore bad to ri?e 
instructions to the actors and look to ever/ thing connected with 
the play. affnt^HT &c.— He kuovra that it was not affnf^jff owing 
to the unpleasant turn the events took on account of the cnrae of 
the sage &c.; hut he does not pronounce his definite judgement npon 
his Gum's performance. H^^^4^< — when Lakshmt appeareil 
out of the milky ocean that was being churned for Amrta tlie gods 
and the demons both wished to have lier. Thereupon Indra, seeing 
the obstacle to future chuniing proposed that the churning should 
be carried on till the appearance of Ampta and then Iiakshmi be 
dis|>osed of by Sttatfamrara. In the iwatfamrara Lakshmf being 
lii4ped by her friend Varun), the goddess of Suru produced from the 
churned ocean at about the same time with Lakshmi, chose Vish« 
BU. Tlie practice of swayamvara or the election of her husband by 
a bride was much in yog^e among the Kshatriyas and especially 
kings in ancient times. When the int4>iidod marriage of a princef^s 
was announced the various suitors a.^^embled at tlie honse of 
her father and she made her choice by throwing a garland romid 
the neck of one of them. 

The reading in the ft, \\fite (no. 2) \^ a]to;rcther wrong as it 
attributes ^^im^ffr to Urva>'i throuirhout the play which was 
not the case at all. The reading ^P-T^ntrr^r »TO. U aUo faulty as 
it is inconsistent with what follows, ^^f would also require f^ instead 
of ^^l in the subsequent speech. 



P. 68, BTI^^-expresses *rccolIectio!i' here, ^pp^ — so called 
because 'loved by Varuna ' FShT^rPTr? —H^ad ^ after this. Here 
Lokapaia may have the meaning assigned to it by Wilson.* 2^^* 



^ The Loka|>(iIas or guanlijin» of the world arc more properly thoee 
divinities who were np[X)inted by Brahma' uix>n the creation of the 
world to act as rulers over tlie different kinds of cTcated things. The 
following is the list as given in the Malulhl/arata, the Harivaiuia 
portion. — 

Indra, sovereign of the- three LokaSy or earth and the regions above 
and below. Soma — of sacrifices, ascetic rites^ the lunar and solar aste- 
risms, Pralimans, and healing herlin. Daksha-^-of the PrajafpaUaj the 
patriarchs or tirst'Creatcd and progenitors of mankind. Vanma— of 
the waters. Voiswa'nara — of the Fi^trts or manes. Va'yu— o^ the 
Qaudherhas^ of iiueiubodicd clement, of time and sound. MahaMeva — 
of the Maftri^f of the spkita of ill| a£ kin^ of por^ti and pkQiot0| of 
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W^ — 2^; ^^PT: Loc. Tat.; Main, on Rag. III. 49. who remarks ^ 

7^<T?^t fft f^TPT i But the author of the Tatvabodhinf Ukes obje- 
ction eren to this and 9Ajn that this must be taken as a Nityada- 
masa having no HTO^^C See our note on tlie word, Rag. III. 49. 

Hft^l^^Hf* — A remark suggested by the words 0\tint ff«ft which 
make V«pec:h* the aq;ent of the act The limbs act under the in- 
fitience of what is to happen. He means that it was fated tliat Ur- 
vas'i should suffer degradation and hence her slip. 9f ^spr — Here 
(jrj is used (r^rirrHr^) in the sense of inquiry (indicating eagerness 
t'^ know the result ). Was he not angry &cJ ^ lsr?T — Here orj 
ie ftinh. She was certainly &c, 

P. C9. ^ if f^«^ &c, — Here we need not wonder how the sage 
cotild punish a mere slip of the tongue with so heary a punishment. 
For a theatre is something different from the qniet stndy-room of 
the critic. rTHfT^^— C/. H^N HTJpfk: fTfT^ ^f: p. 142; and 
tupra, p. 13. Tnf^^tTUT* &c. ^nff^^fT— ^^ with ^t in tlie 

sense of forming a union (HnPnTT'T) is Atra. by the Vart. 7qr?f* 
^RTT^ *H 1 r^»i * r'l 4l%^fr?^ ^^^H: J^nT — #<P^ that which is 
extended (fr^T^+^ii '. ^. K). C/. ^Ir^; or ffj^lf^ yw fr. rfif^+w: 
(y) Vart. on Pan. II [. I. 140. V^MF^O— other persons or in- 
diviluals i. e their hearts. Here j^f refers to Urva^s'l and is nseJ 
here like tiie English 'uun*. ^TfTT^ — is pftss. here. This im- 
plies a slight pers:>ui(ica?ion of sfpir^iftwr. This conrersation be- 
t-c.-eii the two pupils of Bharata is intendel to prepare the madience 
t J properly understand the events to be represented hereafter. 

i annuities and diseases, and of ghosts. Vaisravana — of the Yakihoi, 
RikihaMia, Guhyakai^ of wealth and of all precious gems. Seaha — 
of the entire serpent race. VVsuki — of the JVVi'gwM or ophite tribes of 
Pi'tu'ln. Takshaka. younger brother of the Aditya$ — of snakes. Par- 
j »nya— i^f oceans, clouds, and rain Chitraratha— of the GandkarbaM, 
Ki'iiiaiieva — of the Apaarases. Nandi, the bull of S'iva~~ot allquadna- 
p-?is. Uiranyu'ksha and Uiranyakas'ipu— of the J9ai/^a«. Viprachittt- 
•f :hri Danavaa. Maha'ka'la— of the Ganas or S'ica's attendants. Vri- 
iTi-^)t the children of Awi'tjusha the wife of Twashtri, Ra'hu the son 
oi Sinhika' — of evil portents and proili^ies. Samvataora— of the divi- 
sii'QS of the time, from the twinkling of an eye to the period of an 
&ge. Suparna— of birds of pray. Garura— of the winged race. Aruna 
— :he brother of Garura, was made by indra ruler in the East. Yama, 
tiie son of Aditya — in the South. The son of Kasyapa, Amburaja— in 
tlie West. Pingala, the son of Pulaatya — in the North. 
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r^^M<» •' fr. ftcqp^ to bind firmly together. Vitbkambhakt 

18 an interlude between the Acta of a drama which abows in a few 
woids the connection between the parts of the story past and fntnre 
and which is expressed through the conversation of characters 
other than the chief ones. It is S^uddha or pure when introdaced 
by one or more minor characters and Mi^ra or mixed when ex- 
pressed by characters minor as well as low. The present Vis. is 
wiixed as it is conducted by a madtfama patra and by a low o ne 
speaking prdkria. f^lW^TRRF ^f^f^t fH<i*- I rt%Hr^ fWi ^f 

p. 70. 7^^ — or chamberlain; (so called probably from the 
Kanchnka or the long thin robe he wore ) is a respectable atten- 
dant of the harem. He is repre3(>nted as an old man, a Brihmana, 
endowed with many good qaalities such aa trnthfolness &c. and a 
clerer nun of business* He is particolarly chosen to fill this office 

Qn account of his old age which renders him above passion. 

^F^ — fr. ^ to impel, to urge to energetic action. ^;^ free 
from sickness, healthy, youthful. ^c^|ur is derived ffomthis. HV^-* 
Mr. Pandit reads )^^. This would make «Ht^mean^ pleasures ' 
which meaning is qnite inappropriate. ^|^€|Hft U^HETPf^SFlft 
qftf^f v*^ K bringing about the fixity of our position ( old age being 
the first qnalification in the case of a Kanch.) This reading is not 
good as it does not bring ont tlie intended meaning. The Kanchnkl 
hj ceferriug: to the ravages which old age daily makes upon the 
human body- wants to point ont the necessity of rest in old age. 

%r^TsfinT ^' — Service is itself the prison. Old age is as it were 

bound in the fetters of service. The Kanch. means that in old age 

the body gets weakened and is quite nnable to undergo physical 

labour, which, however, is forced npon it in the case of men of his 

class. The body, consequently, instead of getting rest it so much 

requires^ has to work during its weakened state as if hell in thraldom 

by SeiKif. The late Mr. Pandit takes Ir^r as subject and fjrCFTft^ 

as predicate and translates. — 'But this employment of ours is such 

that is has incarceration for its end.' This interpretation though 

supported by him with arguments is incorrect. In the first place it 

is not Sevaf but the old age of men of the Kanchuki's type that is 

contrasted with the happy old age of ( PTW^) men who can enjoy 

rest in it. Secondly employment does not invariably waste' the bcxiy 

unless it is done in old age. Bat there is no reference^ to old aire 

10 
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ii TftTf^ means ' end '. A third ohjection is, what is this incarcer- 
Ati>n if it is not service ? The bondage of service is keeoly felt when 
it has t4> l^ borue in old a'^e and then it is a constant soarce of 
trouble. Pandit's argument that Tf^TfrT by itself does not mean 
'ot.i a:^e* is not valid. For it does not mean directlj ^end' dtlier, 
lft^(k can have the meaning of oldage, when so determined bj 
the context: and it is used in that sense in S^is. IX. 8. The rendering 
fTfr^irr— ^^^ may also do. ^rflfy — having to guard women he 
has not a momeni's respite. 

Tlie entrance of tlie Ranchuki is generally marked in Sanskrt 
^•lavs by his tlioughtful observations ou old< age and his con- 
se<]aent decrepitude and the serene dignity which age imparts to his 
mein adds to the impression he makes on the andience. 

^ff^Tpnrr — 'observing the rules'. E?ery Vrata has its roles 
>-ajh as fasting altogether or dnring a particalar portion of the day, 
bathing more than once, wearing particalar kinds of garments &c. 
SR* — This is in all probability the ci^RS^^IffcT, the fruit of which 

P. 71. *TPf:— hqffrT: ^7: I fW^: — The general aspect of 
tilings, frf: 3p^ zf^, ^?^fV^— carved or sculptured oat. ^: — 
The smoke of incense. The pi. shows that the incense was burnt in 
(litierent places and the fumes were coming out through several 
latticed windows, y^: would have been simpler. ^lY^: — the 
si*>ping roof of a house: here 'eaves'. This word according to Mr. 

Pandit is the origin of the Marathi PTT^. ilR'MHIil^<l|: — 'TTHW i» 
the ash-coloured wild pigeon. As the curls of smoke issued forth 
from the windows it was very difficult for the beholder to distinguish 
Wtwcen them and the pigeons sitting underneath the eaves. 
Tiiey were mistaken for each other. Mark the meaning of ^\^i 
\z {'Foperly means to Ix^smear or anoint a thing so well as to conceal 
i:s proper api^arance; hence to produce on one thing the appearance 
of another. The use of the word indicates the presence of the 
yi'^^eons there. 

HT^rnnr^-* — 'clean owing to their having performed the custom- 
ary acts« such as washing the hands and feet, cleaning the face, 
\ :utinfi: on fr-sh clothes &c. Such acts induce bodily purity which is 
tnioine*! for all religious performances (cf, Rag« I. 35,90.). Lamps 
lanst l»e lighted after purifying the body as they are sacred objects. 
Hung, says ^TT'^rC ^^<T: ^11^: 'engaged in'; but this sense of ^^?\ is 
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ratW nnosnal. HJ^T^n^^i— Here nf^ may simplj mean «offering«* 
The places where the aaspicioas lights were placed were decked witli 
garlanda of flowers. Or better slill bait may mean worship perfor- 
med with flowers and other materials of adoration. Cf. M^f^wfK- 
5«ir &c. Knm. I. 60, iwr%?!n^ < i Ot<t>i > 4Mfa ri ^ jgmft S'ik. V. It 
appears that it was a common practice- which obtains in rare instan- 
ces now, or on special occasions — ^in those days to worship first tlie 
places where the lights were to be placed. The places as occupied 
by the evening aaspicioas lamps were considered holy and the hom- 
age of worship was paid them in the shape of flowers, rice Ae. They 
were also probably decked with rdngoU decorations, ^irf^ — The 
places where light is necessary, and where lamps are generally placed 
are, the saw^um smmetgrum of the hoasehold deities, the prinici|[al 
hall, the ?erandas, and other frequented rooms. 

^EF^^Pf^TPTo — The erening lamps, as dispellers of darkness and 
the fears attending it, are naturally considered auspicious; their 
punctual illamining at the CFeoing twilight is supposed to induce 
Lakshmt to enter the houses which are thus lighted, and prosperity 
follows her foot-steps. These lamps are saluted as holy objects and 
worshipped like other deities. H^f^-dKf^ f H * — The old matrons 
of the honse and not the old servant-maids of the inner apartments; 
this Utter meaning is precluded by the epithet BTf^ix^PHT:* The 
matronly kinswomen of the king would personally do the work 
of placing the lamps. j^f'fT — j^: apcT: ^^ lit free from pollati«'>n 
all round* is the apartment or apartments exclusirdy assigned to 
the women of the family. The idea of a harem is different* it con- 
tains the wives of a man. But the S^uddfidnta is occupied by the 
mother, sisters, aunts &c. of the householder. Pururavas has only 
one wife, ^pf: conveys a plural idea generally when at the end of 
a compound. Cf. W^R: p. 17. ^^: ^^^(^^ ^m S'hk. II. 18. 

ly^'^fslf)' «nr «'. I- is decidedly inferior. The work of placing 
lamps was generally done by the women in ancient times, while 
^f chf?* Will include males. But which are the males that can 
plaee the lamps ? Not certainly tlie eunuchs, mutes &c.; the only 
aged attendant of the S^uddhanta ia the Kaochuki, but he is never 
known to perform this office. 

^fftsfJf— shows that there was darkness in the earlier part of 
the night, flf^f^— pshows the hugfiness of the king's body. He was 
not spare-built, but stout and stalworth, such as Dilipa was. Cf. 
^^^, I. 18. if/%ijfi^—i»This epithet i« necessary to explain t 
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C'^mparison. A monntain is steady while the uiiig who was 
coming out was in motion. If therefore a w.-iikiiig moaniaiti 
can be imagined the king can be compared to it. Iiu<. the monntain 
cannot walk in is present condition divested as it is of its primeval 
wings. The poet, therefore, uses the expression 3fq^n7r7n![. Mountains 
once possessed wings which were subsequently clip|M'«i off by Indra. 
»St?e uar note on Rag. I. 68, III. 42. If a wing^uiniintain is therefore 
thought of it can be supposed to move and then would resemble the 
walking king. The idea is rather extravaiJCMiii. 'N:lrada is similarly 
compared further on to a tree in motion. 8<m;. V, 19. afjtf^&c— 
The female torch-bearers are here compared U> the Karnikdra trees 
wiiich are tall and bear flowers on them. ! !)c female attendants 
were also of high stature and had in their hands torches which 
shone like flowers on the Karuiklira tre^s. A tliin, straight and 
tall form in the case of women is highly admired by Sanskri 
poets aud compard to a Vashti or stick. 

P. 72, ^f^fi — the business of state (wiii-.th had the temporary 
efifect of drowning his uneasiness). B^f^PfF^fo — In the night the 
king being unengaged his uneasiness will retuni and in that state 
the hours of night will appear to him more tlinn usually long« For 
the idea cr\ q^ft f^qor ff^ T^n^ V^ rni^^Hf^Wl S'ak. IV. 15. 

Meg. 11. The opposite would be the effect sshen the two lovers are 
together; cf. STf^K^TTfT^qr Hi^rf ^^\ Utt. [.27. 

^^Al^f: «fec. — whence a good view of the moon can be commanded. 
Or^"fi^^*r: — R»>hini is a lunar asterism of that name ( the ^yacTtfj) 
figured by a cart and containing five stars. It is so called from the 
rodJisli appearance of the principal star (Tauri-iMebaran; nif^slso 
fifr^f being the fern, of of^^ red» by Pan. IVM. .)9.). As personified 
R.>iiirii is one of the dauijhters of Daksha and the most favourite 
s^^ouse of the Moon. Cj\ ^TTPT.'^ W'^^: HifTTT?Tr Xt!t^ ^j^^^^,8'^k, 
VII. 22. ^2rPT 'fcc — The king is in doul)t as to the nature of 
the TOW and the real motive of tlie queen in inviting him to the 
terrace. He, however, has a vague suspicion that his expectations 
mii;ht be realised (see p. 66 '4PTqnT'^^^rfl,<&c.), 

P. 73 ^TT^STfT *S;c. Wlieu tiieir proud wives are angry with 
them the husbands go the length of appeasing their wrath bj 
even prostrating before them. Pururavas had resort to a similar 
means of appeasing his queen (p. 61^). Dushyanta falls at S'akun- 
tala's feet though for a different purpose- S'ak', VII, p. 801. 
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Bat prond women slight such marks of cmtrition in the excite- 
mont of anger fur which in their cooler moments they feel stnn^ 
with remorse, f^^: — *SecretIy\ We are tempted to take this as 
an adv, on the analogy of ^^:, sft^:, ^^i &c. P{\n would have 
l>een gramatically less objectionable , bat there is no Mp, aathority 
for it. It may also be taken as an adj. qnaiifyini; ^Vf^^M but 
then the sL would lose i^s force considerably. The conciliatory 
attitude of the wife takes effect, no doubt, in tlie end. The wife 
(eels remorse, but she is always loath to show it. She is unwilling 
openly to admit her mistake. The re«ison of this is furnished by the 
qpithet HHffl^ ; — (t^ »R: •inrt pw%) 'self respecting, proud.' 
Such women cannot tolerate their husband's flirtations. They jealous- 
ly guard their female rights. The fariant noticed in the com. is not 
supported by good Mks.; besides 'af^"^: is meaningless, as remorse on 
the part of the husband is not the point of the context. Mr. Vaidya 
substitutes ar^^: for sf^^; but the context does not justify this, 
either. For, not only there is no si^ll^ l lF lMry bnt on Uie contrary the 
king has already said that he would not himself more in the matter. 
ifi|H9{4|o — after this read Ifsfi^^ which has been omitted in the 
Sanskf t version, ^nn^r "^ftH^ IT W^^: ^'iMi nn t ^"St^: I Taranga$ 
(ripples) are waves that slowly rise and fall. So this shows that the 
steps were built of white shining marble and their slope was gentle* 
^nrr-gives the reason. Just as the approach of the snn is heralded 
by Aruua (S^k. IV. 1.) so the arrival of the moon is proclaimed 
by her spreading lustre which removes the darkness of the east. 

P. 74. ^jcnnf: — The upward spreading rays of the moon just 
about to rise drove away the darkness from the east to a consider- 
able distance beyond the palace westward. This darkness the king 
compares to the dishevelled hair flowing about the face of a woman. 
This reading we prefer to ^nrt ^s the light was not yet so strong as 
to jastify the use of the comparative which indicates excess. The 
east is here compared to a young woman who during the absence of 
her lord in a distaut place keeps her hair uncombed and untied, 
which consequently hang loose on her back; and the woman is a picture 
of sadness and dejection At the approach of her lord she combs 
her hair and trims ttiem into a braid and the face resumes its usual 
baauty and attractiveness^ thus pleasing the beholder; the East 
likewise at the approach of her lord binds up her hair in the form of 
darkness and greets him, with a joyful face; she has thus her back 
towards the king who therefore says arfV^T^^nf^cl. sud not ^(ff^c^ 
The moon is implied to be the husband of the East. 
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^FmifTfT^ — The direction presided over l»j Iiidr«, the east. 
Inira i^ called //.(n'-rnhana because his horKcs (sometimes spoken 
of a? two, sornetiiaes nioro — see Rg, I. 10, Ij 101, lOj 16, 4; &e,) 
nit' iiauM-I //(!/•/>. See corn aud Raj?. III. 43. l!|«^4Hi^^ — ^Thia 
sliouM rat'rirT be taken to mean a ball of sugar cut off at one side. 
It cannot l>e the full moon as is plain from tlio foregone description 
of ilie fir>t [art of the ni^Hit (PtwR?rr?y«r ^rfW: ^.)' The Vid. 
has hit n|M>ti a comparison of his own liking. He i» a well known 
votary of ir-^rmandism. Cf. f% ^^^^f^^Hf S'i^k. H. 48. Sweet 
balls or /a/^/^ are his everr day pastime; and anything therefore 
that is rr.i.d appears to him to be like his favourite article. In 
the present instance, however, by modaka wo are to understand a 
niere round lump of sugar, as other l<uiu8 cannot be so white as to 
apj-ear like the moon. rfJIT ft^T^^ t — The moon is said to bo 
the king o: the twice-born, for which see the quotation from the Hv. 
in the com. 1 he royalty of the moon over the dwijas (the first 
three orders) may bo {perhaps due to his mistaken identification with 
the plant S'>ma, so well known in the Vedas, See Rgveda. VIII. 
79. 8. X. lUO. 2. In I. 91. ft, we have ri m^ Ml% <ffqi3: ft KHfT ^^ 
fTff I See our n.nc on Riij. II, 73. For fl^w com. itir^cdf^T^ 
h^,n sJtf^T^'ir'l* Menu II. 1G9. 

»^1lK*— ^^m '^r^r ?TFT or z^^ q? qr&<T:| fr 3^ + ^R; a glutton. 
nr^?r* — pr«>vince, sphere or clement; even his similes and metaphors 
are drawn from it. ^HT— ^^r? ^zi (active work or business) 

fr. na*can.+3i^. 

rnRPRTrT &c. — fH with ^{ governs the ace. On the Amavasya 
O^m tcgether-or in the same house; 9{m means 'a house' in the 
Ve'ia-^^T^: ^=?r^ ^PTT) or new-moon-day the sun and the moon 
are together or in conjunction /. e, they rise and set together. This 
phenomenon is poetically described by Faying that the moon enters 
the sun. Certain rites, as enjoined by the Vedas, are to be performed 
on the Auiavasya day which would not take place if they, the sun 
and the moon, would not thus be together; and the pious would be 
in danger of losing religious merit. The moon realises this predi* 
cament of religious people and out of kindness for them enters the 
l»ody of the sun. ^^^ ?T^^ — The moon*s body is supposed 
to l-e nectareous. For the notion expressed here see com. All 
this talk alout the nectar in the body of the moon being drunk by 
the g«xis and the manes of the departed ancestors in turn may be 
due to the identification of the moon with Soma (beverage). 0^ 
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it might have bcon a poetical waj, afterwards woven into a sjate- 
inatie story^ of explaining away the phynomenon of the waning 
of the moon. Cf. Rag. V. 16. and onr note thereon. q[«|r?rt— ^r, 
JT^ to wax strong, to prevail or grow dense. It has also the 
opposite sense of to grow weak, to faint. Its nnc in the first sense 
is Tery common in Kalida^ui's works Cj. S'ak. V. 18; Uag. II, 
84 &c. f^^^ — When S'iva drank the deadly poison, Halahala, 
he felt a burning fire inflame his body and he was forced to adopt 
several means to cool it. Among others he bore the moon on bis 
forehead. 

^r^sRl — Read instead ^qfrt^ *hc prays*, in which sense ^ 
with 9^7 is Atm. 

P* 75. ffffpfo— A Brahmaoa being a worthy vehicle of divine 
message. fq^fHTf*' — f^ f^+^ffTf irregularly formed by Pii^. IV. 
2. 36. f^ <&c. — This is a device to withdraw the girls from the 
scene where they are no longer required. MH^^il — ^mark the 
transition of meaning; it properly means 'repetition; and since what 
is repeated is without interest and useless, it means superfluity. 

P. 76. ?fTf 4 — ^as actually expressed in her letter (p.50). liHTr- 

j^p^ &Q.—cf, H^ ^^^ -n ^rtff; Kad. ; jr*^ ftci5:inirwp^ 

onr^nf Sak. IV. IC. ^cT^i^ &c^The king means that although 
his physical depression is palpably seen it cannot adequately 
indicate his mental torment. ^^T? — hemmed in, impeded; 
see com. Cf. \^ W^l^^fvA ft^TTf^ (t#nlr«f Meg. I. ^fftl^T^- 
ifT^: &c. — The king does not look cast down and depressed in 
spirits which is a natural consequence of drooping limbs. On the 
contrary his drooping condition adds beauty to his appearance* 
he looks lively and graceful. This inconsistency is a proof that 
reunion with his beloved is not far distant. *This refers to an 
idea,' as remarked by Mr« Pandit *that nnexpected cheerfulness is 
a precursor of approchiug good lnck\ 

HTlf^T — Viddshaka's words are as hopeful as the pulsations of 
the right arm. ^flpT: — There may be a pun on the word which 
may apply to Vid. and mean 'courteous, clever'; see Mai. II. The 
twitching of the right arm or shoulder in the case of men is a 
good oraen and angnrs the obtainraent of something desirable espe- 
cially union with a beloved person. Cf, arfHTfTTTWiifflT ^^ awTli 
^j: Bhatti I. 27, and onr note ad. loc.; and Rag. XII. 90. The 
opposite is the case with women. Corap. also ^\ mx ^Sp^^%^ 
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Vasantarajiya, ts quoted by Ilcm. on Raiar. XLV. 49. Here we 
have one limb of the Sandhi called Anunu/na 'an inference' point* 
iii^ tn the aoqiiihitiuu of Urvat/i. The poet hns made use ot Uiis 
au>[ticionf prescMitiinent to prepare the audience for the suddcu 
atriral of Urras'i o:i the stas^c« Cf, the king's speech IL 9. (p. 42). 

P. 77. K^^nrr— ^ther than true L t. false. W^^^ is used in 
this sense in ^ cffj 3T»q'<jr &c. p. 59. Immediately after the Vidii- 
shaki&'s hope>inspiring words the king feels anspicions signs which 
oniboldeu the former to confidently assert that his words are boaud 
to come trne as he is a Brahmana. The infallibility of a Br&hma- 
na*s words is liintod at here. S|<€( r v i — is l»opo based on some rca» 
soiiable ground of expectation, tf^f: ^r^AlRl ^* — This is a different 
scene and has nothing to do with all that precedes. Urvat/i staru 
at the honr of dask as will appear sobsequently. IfOliJlfi^r — * 
woman who meets her lover at a rcndez?ons; see com. at this p. 
and at p. 43* Vasantasena similary goes to meet her lover, sfi^rifr® 
may be a wanton married woman or a coartesan as in this case. 
^n^TPTTT* — o ^^lHi ^ p. /. for which sec com. and Ranganatha's 
remark. Abhisdn'Lds will dispense with sqch ornaments as will 
produce lustre. They desire to walk out clad in dark vestments. 
^rf^THT-' — treasury of words, command over language* inpf: 19^ 
&c.-Omit the last j(^, Hftifi<l — 'transferred' — indicates its white- 
ness and great size. 

P. 78. HHii^«44^«-«wnr lit. the car of the mind; henoe a 
desire, as it takes the mind from one object to another. This speech is 
intended as a pun. Chitra. wishes to vex her friend a little by means 
of jokes. So she uses an expression which apparently means- 
The king is enjoying the company of his beloved (other than Unr.) 
whom he has obtained according to his best wishes; but if rightly 
interpreted it would give her real meaning which is — he is enjoying 
his beloved's (Urras^i*s) company whom he has pictured to his 
mind (obtained by his imagination). 

g^M"— Simple girl, ar^^n" F^F^TT — An unworthy taought, sci7, 
the beloved whose company he is enjoying is other than yourself. 
^I*^lif— heaving a sigh of relief. ?^ff^ — may be (1) a noun or 
(2) verb; (1) «f^ ^'fftT &c. My heart is not clever enough to 
penetrate an enigmatical speech; (2) My ungenerous or simple 
hean entertains a doubt woman's uncharitable heart is stupid 
enough to doubt the fidelity of her lover. 
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P. 79. C5F^— Mark the propriety of the word. CJ l ^fmMl'^ 
>m% hNrT ^Tft^Ji: BTprf^WriN'— Because the king does not ex- 
plicitlj refer to the woman with whom he intends to pass the night. 
»<*^fit> — «ci7. bj means of their ffir^^^Wf. ^^ — Mark the san- 
dhi (^+tr). ^i^^^^-not to be approached; hence not to b% 
remedied. 9TnnF — fr. (T^ with arr to coagalate, or Ji^ to li?e ih 
distress 4- sf (^). It properly means bodily distress; and secondly 
that which causes such distress, mental disquietude. See notes oil 
Rag. I. 63. S'ak. p. 72. 

llf^HRT — ^(^^H7<VT^ fresh. The cooling appliances mentibned 
here are usually employed by love-sick persons on such occasions. 

^rtt^jfK— ^4 «^^rflfif f r. iririp + nr (t^r) which is added to qr^ 
SHTi ^ ^* (nt^^l?? ^0 when preceded by ^. • ^f^-meanin^ 
a necklace occurs in Kum. V. 8. ^Rfit'^^ft*<ft«JH^'<*f*l) and Ra^ 

XIII. 64. (s^KPr^ qfeT?rr2r?w). 

p. 80. f^pff — Now that all doubts are dispelled by the king's 
definitely referring to her iu the words fir ^«^. ^[f^-Because it was 

her lore-bound heart which forced her inspite of herself to seek the 
i^ing. f|r^R:^-A dainty prepared from curds mixed with sugar 
spices &c.; see com. Mark the Vid(l8haka*s speech and.comp.it 
with irt^ &c. p. 74. ffW f Hfa »"g« '• we reject this unhesitatingly* 
for the Vid. is never described as fond of flesh, but is a lover ot 
sweet things alone. Some might quote S'&k. II. iff ^irfms^: SYTfTT: 
ij?!^^* in support of this. But there, we mu^ remember, the V^id. 
is describing the daily course of action of the whole party, ktd 
does dot particularly refer to himself. He uses the passive con- 
struction, and says 'food consisting for the tnoat part &c.* (o)]pnr« 
iind not •'Hm) is eaten by the party und not necessarily by him; he 
does not say aTFfTptN 

jpt >f7% —These words really bear connection with what he 
says in si. 11. Chitra. probably connects them with the previona 
speech of Vid, and ren^arks to XJrv. ^ Ac, a|^ ff^^s^see p. 20, 

P. 81. W^^ — Adv. (properly inst. of Hf^ force, violence) 
hastily, at once, ay tj^ i pj spf &c.— An instance of the Gen« 
absolute, shoviriug disregard or contempt. ^^ | <J|h — ^li^ one sitting 
dreot (and not looking at the person approaching) hence indiflf^- 
fent. Urvas^i appears before the king but forgets to take o£f her 
teil of magic Und n^akes the remark. It shows her agitated state 
dl the xQiuLd. Mar^ the poet's skill in keeping off tJrVas'i f^om 
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the kin 4*8 view. ^rff>ir — ^^ interjection calling attention to some- 
thin:; suddenlj happening. ^^^PT: — ^Pf ^^51% ff?t. 91^ becomes 
m^ when followed by ^^ and the idea of *ol>ser?ance of a vow is 
expressed'; Piin. VI. 3. 69.; otherwise ^[r^{^:, Here the king 
too is to observe silence for sonic pnr[)ose. oa^jfjff — outward features, 
particidarlj the expression of the face as giving a cine to one's in- 
ward thoughts or mental disposition. See Malli. on Rag. 1. 20. 
W^ f^^ «fc^'. — This fear of Urv. at the approach of the qneea 
show* lier B^^', ste com. 

P. 'S2. ^irKr5»y^;— ^itr ^TS^^^^; also called ^Tff^in,, ^^W 
Ac, The spot oil the in'wn is poetically suppof^ed to be a deer. C/^ 
'it^r^Cift^^'T^'J^r ^Tr^nsTf:* S'is. H. 53. For another supposition 
Cj, Rag. XIV. 40. ^flwfnf^ — see note on that word at p. 61. 
fT^TT^T^V^i-Qi'^re beantitnl &c. HT'tf- — K^^^ ^*^*^ sri%«ir«lA^4. 
s^TT^^T— prei^xt; fr. ^TTK^ to direct wrongly* henco to name false- 
ly: c/. A^ ^f ifl^ *77K^'?'3rf f?rr%.' Mrch. I v. 9. In the S'ak. 
the word occurs in thi sense of *a family'; V. 21. y^ffS^ — 
Vid. says th:it the qneon looks to be well pleased and in good 
humour. The ex]>Ianation of this cheerfulness is either of the two 
in the view of the Vid. 

fH'iitJiil — A white garment is sometimes worn on such occasions 
by females. JT^^TrT* — Married ladies in their saubhdgnfa condi- 
tion must needs put on certain ornaments and decorations, which 
the most poor cannot dispense with, as an auspicious t<iken of their 
gool fortune. The chief of th *m are the mangalaBuftra (jk string 
of gU^s-beads mixed with gold ones), the Kumkuma (saffron pow* 
der) mark, tlie nose ring, bracelets &c. T R l M11?<*<i ' &c- — It ap- 
pears that tlie fine Mad« s of the Diirva gras$, which to the present 
day are held sacred by all true Hindus, were worn by women in their 
hair when observing a vow. The practice is not so common now. 
It is probable from the mention of Ddrvu which is sacred to Ganapati 
that, that deity was worshipped previously. The queen really 
desired to give up h'»r ang»r but she does so under the pretext of 
the vow that slie may not appear fickle-minded or weak in her 
indignation, 

•Tf^fTrnrf — A person, during the performance of a vrata^ or 
rather any religious observance, is enjoined to give no harbour to 
the spiritual enemies of mankind, suck as ^iT, i^rv in^ &c. This 
qualides 7^^. But as the ^frf does npt belong to the bod^ bat tQ 
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the Ego the poet should have better written ofrin' omitting ^^ al- 
together, ifj^r n" — X^ goes with ^wn[^ Looks like one pleased 
or as if pleased. The reading ^^n is foand in many editions of 
the plaj and if interpreted as in the com. yields a good sense. Wa 
even think we should have prefered it. The reading 99^ suggests 
a doubt which goes against the king's previoos speech ?nirf^ &c« 
Mr, Pandit urges two objections against q7(l)Itcan correctly mean 
'appears reconciled by her person only*, implying that she is not 
reconciled in mind, which goes against the context and the sequel 
of the story. (2) It may then perhaps mean 'appears reconciled 
by even her person* implying that her bodily appearance is itself 
enough to show that she is really reconciled. But this presumes 
what is not true; viz. that bodily appearance necessarily indicates 
a corresponding condition of the miud. But we do not take t^ 
in the first sense; we take it to mean 'By her very bodily appearance. 

P. 88. ^V^^|4^»| — mark the etymological meaning of ^ Hhe 
resplendent one' and comp. it with ^sff^^nfT* Urv. means that Ans'i- 
nari deserves to be called Dert; her personal splendour marks her 
out as highly worthy of this highest honour. MR(fli|> i — ff with f^ 
in the Pass, means *to be wanting in' or 'to be inferior to/ as here. 
C/. ^ ^{H^tm^t^^ ^^^\ ' Mai. II. H;^s«rft^ &c, — ^There is a 
concealed sarcasm in these words. She knows that the king is 
constantly thinking of Urvas'i. ff j Ac. — The Vidu^shaka's re- 
mark is intended to give a different colouring to the matter, 

P. 84. ft^i i ^ii^i^Hn^ — Mg^ indicates offence previously given. 
The term ^j^flK'^ is generally used with respect to a woman trying 
to please her husband or lover after giving him offence, while •Tj^nrr 
( see p. 65 ) is applied to a man acting similarly towards his wife 
or love, though the terms are frequently interchanged. Cf. drr^^^f- 
HJ5ft^ ^^ ^ ftpRTpT IT'TT'T^^: ' Kir. IX. 89. ^^B^ ^ p. 65; 
&c, ' Or better still * remarks Mr. Pandit; 'arj^HRr^r is conciliating 
the husband after she is herself reconciled, showing that she is not 
only no longer angry but that she is anxious to conciliate him', 

^"llrt'ji f Ht^ — implies extreme tenderness. 'Hm i ftf — causing 
to emaciate; cf. Kuni. V. 29. It is the cans, of i^ to faint and 
is appropriate liere. ^^^^R":— adds intensity to the dkdnkshd, 
W^(H: — simply 'respect, regard.' ar^lT^W^ &c. — Urvas'i's re- 
mark that the king has great regard for his queen shows the fear 
of litr heart that she may fail to secure his permanent love. Chitra. 
tries to set her at ease ou this point. 
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irnrft^'lit a townsman* hence one polite or coarteons, paying 
atteution to ladies; so it means, ^amorous persons, gallanta.' 
? ^^ 9HrnrA <&c. — For the auspicious words referred to here see 
com; Vid. wishes to please the queen and so asks the king not to 
go against her wishes. He is also afraid lest the speech of the 
king that he is already pleased (sL 13.) might induce the queen to 
give up the compieiion of the vow which would mean loss of sweet- 
meats to liioi. 

P. 85. ^!KT^ m. n.-(^ cream, curds &c. af^ holds) a shallow 
dish, an earthen vessel. ?fT ^tTTT^-'-Here the Vid. refers to a 
fast: bat there is nothing in the previous portion which suggests 
that the queen was observing a fast. The Vid. probably relies upon 
the fact that the observance of a vow is generally accompanied by 
a fast. Whether the queen's vow was coincident with the Sankashta 
Vrata is not quite clear, but the worship of the moon, the mention 
of Ddrva, and the description of the fore part of the night show 
that the time was the S'lnkashta chaturthi. We know that on this 
day fast is observed which is broken in the night after moon-rise. 
The gift of Modakas leads to the same inference* Rang, reads ^rtfcf 
instead of 77^^: which obviates the difficulty, 

P. 86. ?yf?ifT5^— Here the pot. p. shows /ttfurtfjr with certainty. 
f^qi-r-Urv. is unable to mark the real point of the queen's speech; 
either she may be sincere in her speech or she may be sarcastic^ 

of^^ — suggests the absence of foul doubts. C/. 3in9' ipTT^ (Nf^ 
qrr^ &c. S'iik. IV. 22. ftr9rf^^:-Baffled in his efforts to catch. 
fFt^ means by Lakshand 'skill*. The dejected fisherman nnable to 
catch the Bsh once lost makes virtue of the necessity and says that 
he has spared the life of the fish and thus takes religious credit to 
hiiuaelf. Similarly the queen being unable to divert the king from 
his strong love for Urv. gives her consent to what the king might 
do. fTTf^- — Thus given away i. e. allowed to love another woman; 
or better still, see com. \#Tr— ^>fifrr ^^^{\ fr. vrr + fC U. III. 1; 
(more probably fr. ^ iutcllec% one distinguished by skill in catching 
fish): a fisherman. 

P. 87. cnrr — ^cH, loving another woman, j^-surely (ar^^frr^). 
^^-explains why she has the S^ankd so readily, ht ^ &c. This 
speech would show that though Aus^inari is really nconciled, and 
wishes to make amends for what she considered as her faalt. m. 
her having coutcajptuously treated the prostration of the kin^, 
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sbe has sufficient self- respect not to stay long wliere she was not 
most welcome. Though she herself was reconciled, she knew the 
king had not gi^en up his pnrsait of the intrigue after Ur%'as^i, and 
it would not have been proper even for a Hindu ladj to do more 
than Ausfinaii did after telling the king that he was free to make 
love to Urvas^i. The passive and perhaps somewhat reproachful 
consent given by her to the king making love to Urvas'i is regarded 
by the author as sufficient to satisfy the king's conscience and 
justify the rest of his proceedings. 

lIB^It^f^: &c, — The queen means that she lias never broken the 
conditions of vows she had to observe. Her staying there any longer 
would be the violation of the rules, and tlie king would therefore 
do well not to ask her to remain there longer. 

^* ^« fsi^^H^: &c. — Urvas^i shows here again her despair 
^cf, her speech at p. 84); since the king loves his queen strongly 
lie may not requite her love. This speech shows her timidity and 
at the same time the constancy of her love for the king, ftf^ — 
may also be taken as a pron; 'what is it that you are going 
to withdraw ? ^if^^rPT — These two particles when combined express 
a wishful supposition; Srould that\ These words of the king 
are connected with what he says in the following si. Urv., however, 
without waiting to hear the subsequent part of the speech completes 
it in her own manner by saying ^^ &c. expressing her wish (see 
Rang, quoted in the com.) that her desire may be obtained. 

^li|7^^»Tke loved one. The word is necessary here. It dispels 
dl doubt from Urvas'i's heart. m[^ F. /. is inappropriate as we 
do not speak of a sound being ^iP«r. fic^— n. fcft ^^i; a jmansion 
or palacial building. See com. ^ix^r^ — Mental agitation. It is 
a combination of fear mingled with modesty, ^^nTT ^[WVf ^.— - 
Chitra. is here to do the work of a diUt who is il^^^l^ijil; c/1 

miVh^ rf?t^r^ ^^jTf f^ 'THT ^jnnn% Rr^ii^ to'cpi' Mud. III. 9. 

ir^n^ — Force is necessary as she is jp^nniRr. 

P* 89. fs^rf 'RfT ^* — Here we are to suppose that they take 
off their Uraskariiii. ^rch?: — ^^ preceded by tiPT and such other 
words takes 3; in the fern. 

9^ &c. — This statement of Urvas^ alone being able to please 
him is corroborated by a particular illustrative statement in the 

next line which is therefore called ^M' Ht^f^Y^ ^* — Qf. ^9- 

11 
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r* 00. q^ffe^— shows his highest regard, v^^m: sf^if^- 
Like her lu\ ing iriend (cowife)« Urv. tliinks herself to be the queen's 
friend as she has been kind to her, Cf. W^ f^^lfraRffH Wlr^flji^ 
S'iik. IV. 18. jrPTfPpft— Lit. one wIk> takes the first share of 
tiike< a share before it is due (jrO? i>ence officionsl j and impatieutlj 
claiming what is not due, quarrelsome, naughtj. This is the sense 
here: the meaning of <r ^^A4^ will not suit. Unr. means that 
slie is not a ^rfHTR^l since she can claim the king now aa hers 
boiuz givca to her by the queen. Or it maj mean *one who places 
himself in the front where lie has no right to be; hence officionslj 
meddling >Tith other men's affairs. Urv. haa made love to the king 
who rightfully belongs to the queen. She has no right to euaroach 
on the rigiits of the queen which, however, she has ventured to do. 
This may expose her to the charge of meddling in other people's 
affairs. Kiilidasa himself defines the term to a certain extent in 

^ ' MP T ^I <^c. — Mr. Pandit shows by his note on this passage 
tliat he did not understand its sense. He has missed tlie point 
:i:;i 50 has lamiohed himself into a difficnlty« For want of space we 
.l<' not qiine him here. This is not a regular qoestion, as Mr. Pandit 
tak?s it, but an exclamation. Finding from Utyw/Vb apeech tliat 
slie knew every thing that passed there since the evening Yid. 
infers that tiiey were there from sunset or even before that and 
exclaims in s u r[. rise-* What ! Are you here ever since the evening*? 
S'.-e com. 

^nrrr — Acting or behaving towards, coming in contact with. 
Tii.s word has a variety of meanings, cf. S^ak. 93^'«Wff|M||(||^9t p. 
41. and our note ixd loc; ^ITTrrfft^ T^^^ p. 84. &c. The king's 
:>pe<e:h contains a very good hit which makes Urv. silent. Mark 
the stntiraout of S'rnaara in this si. so delicately expressed. Chitra- 
lekbc/s speech emln^iies an alankdra called ^pf for which see com. 

P. 01. li^^M^^ ^* — For an explanation of this see note and 
. m. on 3Tc^ri^lTT?fr^ p. 95. ^i\^ *?IW^?I' — ^WT'^ « dcnom. 
from H ^ '^r governing either the da t. or the gen., so that the Prakrta 
sen. maj also be renderd by the dat. ^^^. We, however, prefer 
the cen.: for gHi '^ contains the idea of f?rw; the gen. shows 
that the f^TTT is due to the idea of happiness &c. associated with 
iWArrja which the dat. cannot do. Mark that Chit, calls the king 
her friend (f^^): see supra our note on, am^rr p,55. Cf, thesimihur 
reoaest of An«s/ya to Dushyanta—afq? q. . .?TO ^ ftW* 'T^T- 
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^^4lwr T «ni?t Wr PrtJIw' S'&k. ill. p. 83. This tpeech of Chit. 
makin:; waj for Act IV is technicallj called ir|^rf?nT (descent of aa 
Act), See conu and intro. p. 3. 

«nftf &c« — Vidiishaka's remark is a^in expressife of his parti- 
cnlar character. There are godly men, no doubt, who despise the 
acqnisitton of swxrga but their reason for doing so is not that of 
oar Vidushaka. They know that there is no eternal life in that 
place. arf%|^: &c. — It is supposed that the inhabitants of heaven 
never shut tlieir ejes bnt look with a firm nninterropted gaze. 
Their eyes are as twinkless as those 'of fishes. 

The notion is tlie more deserving of attention as it is one of those 
coincidences with classical mythology which can scarcely be accidental. 
Heliodonis says. — *Tbe gods may be known by the eyes looking with 
a fixed regard, and never closing the eyelids'; and he cites Homer 
in proof of it. An instance from the Iliad which he has not noticed, 
jnay be eited perhaps as an additional confinnation, and the marble 
effesat Venus, by wliich Helen knew the goddess are pro- 
bably the ttaMhti loehasta^ the fixed eyes of tlie Hindus, full, and iin- 
-veiled even for an instant, like the eyes of a marble statue.* 

^T^^^^'-f^ft? to point. ont definitely: arf^^ not to be ade- 
quately described, fr^: — One devoted to the service of; one who 
gives himself to another -jC/l ^^T ^ ^m^ MTrin^ TOfiJ f^ ^«r: Malli. 
on ar^ 7f f^^rTlt^ n^tfPt <Ifr: I Kum. V. 86. See. also com* 

P. 92. f^ fllVl — T* naay refer to Urvas'i, but more properly 
it refers to the speech that follows. The verse speaks of the height 
of his happiness and fortune. The speech is worthy of a gallant* 

f;iH*>< l — W^f^ ^: ffr^P^: lit. a border prince; a tributary king; a 
petty chieftain ruling over a few villages. ( lif^T^MIH^I^: ). ©'uft'** 
see. com. K |F-Siga, characteristic mark; WH7 written orders or 
•diets. Purn^ravas was, the student should remember, the uuiver* 
sal sovereign of his time and the petty princes were his principalities* 
They paid him tribute and received re.;;al mandates from him to which 
they would show their respect by taking them on their crowned 
beads. The rays issuing from their diamonds fell on the order (^VRT^) 
which thereby beeame brightened by them. C/. v^^Jif^qfiif^ 

Kir. I. 21. This shows that the king was respected even in his 
absence. For this reason we prefer this to o <;ft|<{q f ^4|<^ n ' p. l^ 
fT^^nrnn — The exclnsive privilege of using a white silken umbrella 
us a mark of royalty i3 a sign of supreme or imperial rule« C/» 
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qmrr^ R^g. II. 47. No subordinate potentate, therefore, conld nse 
sii«*li an umbrella. ^fHI — Mark the propriety of tlie word. It is 
not Mroe<i upon him: lie does it as a pleasant dutj. Ilf^ff ^ f^H^^ 
Sic, — Tiie i<lea is ' that a kindness should be reciprocated by a 
Iw'reater kindnerss; sec ^HRJ^ M^: f^WC^Trhr'p. 112. Urvaa'i uieacns 
the kiug*s sentiment is so beautiful that it is not pas.siblc to find 
une which will be its superior, and that slic will, tliercforc, say 
nothing in reply. Pandit. 

P. 0:5. fTFin^i — Things opposed m their nature; contraritfes. 
This ii explained in the next verse. ^f^'CH^^?: v. /.-Promoting 
results in their usual order, or, according to their nature. We re- 
l\*ot t}ii» as it does n<^>t express the antithesis snggested by f fpr 
in the nt»xt si. ^fp^-May be sTf^rnf^ (it is a well konwn fact tliat) 
or ftfiT^ (wlmt wonder I). ^ iff-^Those very* wImcIi formerly used 
t<) bum me. ^^nrf^-For the opposite effect of the rays of the 
nK»on and the shaft? of Madana, cf, S'ak. Ill, 3. l||<^|HI IJT— 

cy: ^K 'TT ??nr?i^^ft?fr « ^ % m^i S'ak. ill. lo. ^in^imr— 

*<*^ > d't'^>' r. /. We reject tFirs readings becftcrse tlie arrows can only 
liit the lK>dv and not the mind which is atomic in its nature, and 
which is different from ir^. Cf. 11. 2(fp^i fnm^HV^'V^ik^). 4[t^^ 
— Impetuosity, violence; or anger, zecJ. 

f :^n^ — After tlie experience of distress. Of, gwft J:W^^^ H' 
H% ^T^TT'^^irf^f^fT^^qL* Mreh. I. 10. fT^ftor-Gompletc satisfaetion, 
supreme happiness. Lit. it means Svhat is blown oat* and refers 
i) the blowing off, complete extinction of the self-a state of being 
completely identified with the supreme spirit; hence in philosophy 
eternal bliss, final emancipation^ The word is i»sed by the Bud- 
dhists tu express their summntn BoHum which is a state of rest and 
quietude in the bosom of the ocean of eternal beness, which is both 
conscionsness and bliss. For other particulars see our note on that 
word at p. 70 S'ak. fjf?fWir^^, Pan. VIII. 2. 50. When Vff 
(wind) is not the subject, (%5H is the p. p. participle of ^ with 

!nt^— ^nvcr ^^ ^R^l^^rwr tfVf^l ffSr ^. Trad. Samasa; the 
forepart of the night. iTf^ipf dinner ap(irt|ueut; the bed-chamber; 
cf. 'yfmwwdm^ 5rH^ nt^: Uttar.' I. 7. 

p. 94, ^i|< yr P t — Xf'tioe the nse of h^; the wife of the frfendi 
or the friend's (king's) wife may also be spoken of as friend; cf» 
*^5nfni'^ €^^?r ip^RST' S'ak. VI. p. 159. and Meg.; 4i% ^^ 
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^fHi^^—Uere means *an eaniest vrisli; or a prayer to Gml. 

Pf^rrrr— Lit. that whicli consists of three watches (each of three 
hours) the first and the last half watch being exclnfied. Sec com. 
QW— *The Voc. sing is noticeable. It should be strictiT 9^:* Many 
good authors, however, sach as Khli., Bhavabuti, and even Bhatti 
(Vr. 11. ft fi<T: W[(^ f g^ npon which Dikshit remarks «r»?Rr ^f- 
^Prf^ Wff :) nse the form in short 7. The point is fully discnssed 
in the com. which see. The speech of the king contains wliat is 
called Bindn (for which vide com«) 



ACT IV. 



P. 95. CfRrr — Complexion, beantj collecttvely arising from a 
symmetrical arrangement of the imrts. The comparison is vorj 
appropriate. It suggests the tenderness of Chitralekha's feelings, 
ar^^^^nir — Mark the meaning of ^f^; lit. abiding in the self; hence 
at ease. Mark the influence which the Vedanta exercised npon the 
language. ^imiKK'l^l^ l' f — ^TT appointed time of service, regnlar 
retnrn of a recurring evenl. qqf^nr rotation. The sun is by turns 
served by several persons, for which see com. We do not find 
Chitralekha's name in both the lists. From Chitralekha's speech in 
the third Act, p. 91, it appears tliat she had to wait upon the 
sun in the Gnshma season. Now the Apsarases that attend upon 
the sun in the hot season are Menaka and Ramblia according to one 
list and Menaka and Sahajanya according to the otlier; and as these 
are separatety mentioned in the play, Chitra. cannot be identical 
with any of them. Her term of service, tlierefore, mnst be a creation 
of the poet's imagination. 

P. 96. srf^r^Rfftnnrr— 'rf^ir'r (f r. JT forcibly or greatly, f^ 
into and MT to place, to fix.) concentration of the mind npon one 
thing, liie practice of yoga and particularly the last stage of it, viz. 
Samadhi^ gives power to the yogi to divine the future, to know what 
passes in his absence or in places where he is not present, &c. Vide 
Patau jali*s Yog. 8u. III. 50. Heavenly beings are supposed to 
possess this power naturally; c/. Sa^numati*s speech ' vfi^ If ^R7: 

^PK^xk^ irt m$ ' S'a'k p. 149. »??nTr^— 3ii^^5f an>frq^ (aft- 

frr^r^ ^r ^^^ Vac'haspatya). ^^ >Rr1t 'what is seriously taken 
to or felt by the mind; hence a great calamity. 

P. 97. ftnr — 'As I find'. cfc^Tfl^: — *Her companion in love- 
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<r^ri>*. ?^^ifl'R^»T V. I. is without propriety. •THEW^ — Read in 
u\ C'M]. n75?T 'i;. or rr^qyn for rrf^^:. The comparison is com- 
it'onpiaoe in Sauskrt; cf, %sf ^j[4^r Jfif ^^* R*g I* M* !!• 74; 
III. :^i.i ^vc. if^TTf^ — A mountain to the cast of Mem aboimd- 
i::^ in ^^-Lorifcrous herbs, whence its name (ST^K ^n^^if^ intoxi- 
CAtinv: uith scent). Sec Kum. VI. 4G. H*^ l l^ ' *tf — Originally the 
udui} f»i a triitntary of the Gauges (sec Rag. XII £• 48), but after- 
wards ilontilied with the Ganges before it descended from heaven 
\\\ oil eartli. fff^jffq^^e^This sort of amusement seems to be 
cv.nni'^n with children; cf. Meg. quoted in tlie com.; and Malltna- 
fhi's com. on it: comp. also Knm« I 20 — »l *^>ft > 4 1^ It fl^ltlP t: Ac. 
ftH fv^ — A class of demigods (so called because of their peculiar 
kr.owl.^l^e of the magical art; fk^^m j i pdltl^HlRftNpl " ^! ^ 
^rrT:): see our note on Rag.JI.60. None but divine beings could play 
r !i the banks of the divine river. f^^fRfT — Looked at steadfastly 
or inteutlv. 

P. OS. H^pT^ni — Tate.* Sahajany^ attributes the anger of 
Urv. to the irony of Fate, thns freeing her from the blame of fe- 
ciinine jealousy. Cf, ^^: jrt ^ PK^n^JJPf ^ ipSf: fff^WT 'PWJft 
^rT^^^f I Mhl. Mad. I. 26. The forms if^n^ and tf^rffRffTTf in 
the 5en>e of Destiny (personified) are always used as sucli, but not 
)r:^q. Sah. next accounts for the fact by saying ^|i^^: &c. Cf* 
Ratnavali — ifT^ ^; ^^Iff^ifrt^ Rt H'rtft I 'This somewhat modi- 
fies the proposition 'fT^' by admitting partly a human cause 
for the fact of Urvas'i*s having taken offence at Pur&ravas' con* 
dact.* Pandit, rr^r^trq-o — See com. The ffiertt is the sage Bharata 
whose cnrse (see act III. p.69) deprived the nymph of her residence 
in hearen and along with that of her divine nature also. The cnrse 
:'erat<>l as soon as she came to reside with Purdravas. She was 
thus nuable to remember certain things which otherwise she would 
not hare forgotten. That she entered the forest sacred to Kuma^ra 
Without kno^iing the consequences was due to this loss of super- 
homan knowledge. f^HlP^^H l — For the niyama see p. 120. Kn- 
mara or Kartikeya, son of S^iva, was a celibate, so much so tliat lie 
hated the very sight of women. Women, therefore, were and are 
absolutely forbidden to enter places consecrated to him. 

gRTrrFfTC*-* To be retransformed by some mysterious or unknown 
cause*. Chitra. might have known the cause, but in her distraction 
ci mind she did not put herself again in her contemplative mood 
to find it oat. This is the possible explanation of this readmg 
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which in retained in the text as it is fonnd in the majority of Mss. 
and is also the reading of Khtajarema. Bnt even with this ex- 
planation the altsence of a question from Sahaj. as to the nature 
of the cause, which we may expect her eagerly to ask, as well as 
her words further on »nrf 4 f^Hpt *TJirfPfft* &c. remain nnintelli- 
giblc. IF Urv. knew the conditions of the cnrse and which, as we 
«hall see further on, she did (p. 120. 1.1. 1-2X Ghitra. and Sahaj. 
also knew them. Bnt the poet is not likely to refer to the Kdrana 
here as the ends of poetry will not at all be served by such a refer- 
ence here. We would therefore prefer the other reading % ' |^4 | q | ^- 
9fSr«^PTI^ where ^frpfsr means the forest sacred to Kumara and 
not the iP(f 'TR^?^, as Mr. Pandit seems to suppose. Urv. was meta- 
morphosed as soon as she crossed the boundary of the Kumtravama. 
^JR?RP^ n'h'k (T^ being added simply ^AfK) ^Wi^ B?rr fTW HT^-^ 
transformed into a creeper which stood &c. ^rf^^r^ — Changed, the 
original form bein^ destroyed (ll^oinr ^nd f%7^ are two terms of the 
Vedanta; in the former there is the t^V^« i m , not so in the latter). 
^kT — Mark the propriety of the word. The form was only changed 
but not tlie senses (c/. ap^pfTC^rr^ifl' Ac. p. 119). 

ar^r^^fN* — ^Not to be reached or brought under its power. Fnpfhv 
lit. that can be passed over; hence completely brought under power. 
Cf. ^ Hftif i i|Wfn%S J^ ifff :' Bh. Nit. si. 91. Mark the poet's com- 
mand over language. This is the second common saying in this 
P*ge. 5TPT— The first is qflT^; the second ftfqt^ or jpfT%. fflff:- 
apiinpfr: V. L apg f7 <rr^; lit. unUke or different looking* hence 
«trange, unexpected or undeserved. R S H^W? — ^r *n^ ^^» 

P. 99. STflrnrrftr — Read arffrnrni. The comp. is always mas. 
hy * n^nrrfr: jfir' Pan. II. 4. 29. The neu. is somtimes used (see 
Manu. I. 61. 62. &c. ). But it is ungrammatical at least according 
to Pan. Pr|?TRT'^Pr &c.— The rainy season is described by the 
Sanskrit poets as producing uneasiness or strong longings in the 
hearts of lovers, especially those who are separated from each other. 
C'l Meur. quoted in the com., the next line being ^«di Jt4M < < '»ff^at% 
Rf 3T|r<Tr<^ I ari^fdfl^m: — ^rrfrfft^T ftw: distinguished patterns 
of forms, men of uncommonly good or noble appearance, f^^ at 
the enl of a comp. means 'excellent, noble'. Cf, ^TRn^fMnr SVk. I. 
The idea is-persons who are so fortunate as to have a noble and 
imposing figure cannot be so unfortunate as to suffer from misery 
for a long time. ar^pTf — The antidote against a curse; lit. compas- 
sion or fayour of the individual denouncing the curse, The belief 
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is thtt every imprecation must bare its arjpiTf or means of termina- 
tion, also called qR^lTT. 

IWfrtre this 8|>etxh of Sail, some editions road — ^•-m^f »ll??r TOM 

We reji-ct iliesc s) itches M interpolations. For if we accept these as 
iTf'nnine, Sahajaiiyas present speech (f^irf^ OTfiTtr^aT^t J^.) becomes 
absurd. Bi<!des, t!ie poet will not make here, in terms so distinct, a 
declaration irliicii is likely to lessen Uie interest of the audience in 
the further development of the plot. 

^"TrTf^: — This strangeness in dress is an indication of that 
mciit.nl state whicli is technically called UnmitUt, It is thns defined- 
^^nWr Z''^P!^: ^rnnifrir>raftPT: Sah. Dar.; or bottAr ^sr^iTfnn%. 
(as h'?re) ^X^[VZ^[K^^*^\$?'^^^(^^^Vl{m ^mKi I Rasagangadhara. «|t 
-Expressc:^ anger or pain. jy^. — Mark the gen. which is ncu.; here 
the king fancies the cloaJ to be a demon carrying away Urvas'i 
(see next si.). 

P. 1<X). 9fX3rr>nix: ^* — Stanza ({noted in K. P. VII. as an 

illi^tration of the rule 'when the negation is prominent or emphatic 
the negative must be separately mentioned and be construed with 
the rerb.' AUo quoted in D. R. as an instance of Unmdtia. ^T- 
qri[:^This and the other adjectives have a double application; e. g. 
^4 €RT: sffir^rfr: T ^f-C: §HftWM: &^ tf^:— Fr. fR(^to equip 
oneself an*l prepare for any action; (1) fully developed or equipped; 
cf. yi^4 I. 8. ir: ^^\ ftCCt'^Ct ?f«J^tT 5irr<rt' where it is applied 
to a cloud, and means *?f»ft'^qOf3f<TRfii'«f I «lflcfllft€l*ltflrir« according 
to SAroidharini, and iqr?^: 'at work' according to Mallin^tha* (2) 
fullv araioare*! and ready for fight. The darkness of the cloud 
which the kii^ tK»k for a demin Wivs thought to bo his armour. The 
kin^ marks the object closely an I fin Is it to be a rainy cloud; wliat 
he t<x*k for the armour is its dark colour. The king ultimately finds 
that his whole delusion la removed and he is as far from his UnWi 
as liefore. ^ — The use of the negative particle sf instead of ar is very 
appropriate since neg^ition is an emphatic fact here, ^f^ffi^— 
(l)escended to a great leu'^th; (2) drawn to its utmost, greatly 
l>eiit. ^TPT — (1) indeed, surely; or (2) as I supposed (HHT*^). ^— 
Sharp-falling, falling in quick succession. ^sn>fr — (1) bright 
shininiT; (2) raliant with beauty. For the comparison comp. St^ip^ 
^•l*H4»Mf^!nr Meg. I. 

i^ l V » — One having thighs fleshy and tapering like the stalk of 
a plauuin t/ec; one having beautiful thighs. 3;^ takes 3; in tha 
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fern, when preceded bj a word expressive of a standard of compari- 
son. See com. 

f^lifT^ &c, — ^The poten. is used to point oat 'possibility'; it may be 
tliat &c. ^?^ H" ^ &c.— -There otight to be some such words as 
f1^ %<i^> 7(f: to connect this clause with tlie preceding* Bat the 
meaning is so clear that they are easily supplied. The stansa* 
therefore, is qaoted in the K. P. VII. as an instance wherein the 
^^7^^ is neither a merit nor a fanlt. prf^— Tlie ar of ^fi is 
dropped optionally before \ir; so iff^^ also. f^ifhCr-The dat. 
in the sense of the inf.; see com. ^f^f^dl ^Thi;i supposition is 
natnnil as Urv. was a celestial being. The stailent shoald mark 
the different conjectures which arise in the king's mind and which 
are dissipated by reasons to the contrary. In the third line the 
supposition has to be inferred^May she hare been carried by the 
demons 7 But this snpposition is untenable on the ground ex* 
pressed in the line. «r ^-*The ^ refers to the first three lines* 
^ — On the one hand......... on the other hand.iff^ — ^pfhf^ vj.^ 

not perceptible to the senses (here the eyes)— 4s not as appropriate 
^ ^'Pxk^ ^ it involves tautology with spTT. 

P. 101. THT^ Ac.^/l qrif ^^sfit ^% MFTOfJTfW^ 'Jr*«<n^: 
Bha. Nit. 81.90; c/. Eng. *misf or tunes never come single'. iTSfl^- 
FoUowing closely. CJ. f!ft:<T*frT??np?f?ft i^^ltjlfV^' Dk. ^ ^-Show 
simultaneousness or the immediate succession of the two events, 
9^frf : — The separation will be the more unbearable since it is 
coeval with the rainy season. The rain cloud takers away the excessive 
heat (avnitif^) of the day making it highly pleasant. This plea- 
santness must perforce bring to his mind his lost Urv., thus cans* 
ing unbearable pain. Cf. mrrt^^^ ?T5PT^«T HTH^f ^THPftfTjf Ac. 
and si. i, SVk. VI. p. 151. •VnTTf^' — Because the heat is 
fierce in summer, It is only mitigated by the clouds. ^K^* — The 
days are found to be pleasant all the more because ^^^if^iff &c. 
(see p. 93). 

xniT 9;r^7^ A<^* — See the quotation from the Mah. Bhdr. 
Udyoga P. Ch. 132. 16 given in com« The remark applies to 
countries that are under absolute monarchy. The king is said to be 
the maker of time. The mere breath of the king can make and unmake 
laws* he can therefore change the entire face of tilings and events 
As the maker of time, the king (who takes the words literally) 
thinks of ordering the new cloud to disappear; for the appearance 
of the cloud is likewise the result of bis own order. Another 
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tlionght, in the meantime, strikes his mind which does awny with 
his dtf<ire to couiiteriuand (^P^V) the rainy season. ^IjTi^^K: — 
My b^infl^ attended by tho insignia of r(»yalty. This is explained 
in the following sloka. For a similar rHfttTTTC c/. Rag. II. 9-14. 

f^><!rr— ^ ^t ^r^* ^^R^-, now soe com. The streaks of 
lightning are in the place of the ornamental gold lines of the ceil- 
ing, the cloud being the ceiling itself. The word ^ prefixed to 
{^^m indicates excellence (majestic appearance); or it suggests the 
idea liiat snoh halls are bacred to Lakshmi or induce her to reside 
under them. As an honoritic prefix 'sft i^ applied to great names 
such as vif^'7r<T:> to great works such as Mf^TT^fT &c., or to certain 
words such as »/.'^T, "sfrKff &c ; ft^R is m. n. 9pa[ — Bn}" fk^(H 
fr. arT and ^-h^ (^T); or arvrrlT fr. W to move, + ^\. ^PgJP^ 
&c.— A king is fanned by cfiawus, which in this case is doue by 
the Nichula trees. 

P. 102. qjfTr*— Swef»ter and more distinct. C/. Rut. II. 6. 
The peacocks serve as minstrels to the king, ^CRITrf^ — (1) their 
wealth in the form of streams of water; (2) wealth iu streams i. e. 
ana!>unlan:e of wealth. Mr. Pandit prefers ^frrrfrCTo t'* ^* hut 
why ^U: simply ? Irn^'H':— Tra iers; ftiT^ (^'^qr^) H^i I «rft«^ 
— ^'n^<I^ vi^^ tf^; fJcUrnal ap^tendages, fr. Of^^^+q* (m) which 
is atti'ced to indicate a class name iu mas.; ^^^ becomes vp^ 
when T( is at!ixc I pDvi led it is not preceded br two or more pre- 
positions: e, g, H^T^m"?: I Pan. III. 3. 118, VI. 4. 16. The king 
says-enough of this praise; let me apply myself to tlie search of my 
beloved wlio is connected with my iivier soul. Cf, Rut. Canto II. !• 
where the rainy season is likened to a king. 

IptT — May l>e fi, in which case fr^TT ought to be taken to mean 
'enCiKirageiuont to persevere in the search' as Mr. Pandit takes it. 
The sX.^\\x. of the Kandali creates a longing in him which goads him 
on to undertake the search. It is better, however, to take fM in 
the sense of (^ abi.* I s^fRt^ — thus engaged in the search (c/*. 
^7?f^ S'ak. VI. 9). Alas! my distress I feel augmented engaged 
as I arn in the search. The following si. and especially the words 
f fff ^^\H ^i «&c. do not much favour the first interpretation. Also 
6?fhr7 does not pro^>erly mean 'encouraging*; it means 'exciting or 
inflaming*. 

^K-^i l P^ —Reddish lines. ^v^«4)' — Mr. Pandit understands bj 
this * the pLiutain tree * confounding probably the word %^jS( with 
^'^r^. But it seems monstrous to cou^pare the eyes of a woQiaii to 
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the Urge faoii-like teftvet of the plantain flower. C^i(^ unst be 
a diiferent plant altogether, As the plaral f^i shows. The plantam 
tree has bat one flower and that too once in its existence, so that 
the adj. ^^ in its case becomes quite inappropriate, m*^ is a 
small plant with bcaatifnl reddish flowers. Their redness is here 
softened by the rain-water dropped upon them. ^iiif^-Pats me in 
mind of (8o as to cause a longing). In tliis sense (i>. sfrvqr^-^irvqT^ J* 
H> < ^I4J< Frrt Sid. Kau. ) pfT^fH is the Can,; otherwise fifTT^* 
For a similar idea comp. s<W | <n i -tf>ft | Pi wi^q m|*ni m% q B inr RPhrO^:! 

RT»n«Rr H^ii'^'^f^ ftirn?TC^nf^5 II R»g* Xlll. 29. 

H^rt^l^^ f — Should be traced. The king tries to find OQt some 
definite marks which maj indicate to him the whereabouts of 
Urras'L 

tfqnrf ^I%t — Because as a celestial being she might move with- 
out at all touching the ground. Htnff — A natural spot of ground 
(while pity is artificial); cf, Kum. IV. 4. jf^^VflM^^r — The. 
plumpj hips being heayy their pressure is felt on the back part of 
the feet The trace is therefore deeper behind than in the front 
where the impression is faint. C/l S'ak III. 6. quoted in the com, 

P. 103. •BTtStnr — It seems it was a common practice with 
ancient ladies to applj red paint (prepared from red lac) to their 
lips; cf, tm ^TTHt^'TH'f^nT' Kum. HI. 80, V. 11.; finirirn'«v^Kr^: 
Mai. III. 5. &c. ^<f^^'70r becomes 7^ when followed by ipv, 
Pr^ &c. (Pan. V. 3. 60.). C/. Gr. Udar water, L. udus wet. prinr 
— f. e, 9 { mHH^ jf Rag. VI. 52. It is considered a tnark of feminine 
beauty to hare a deep navel; c/1 PTW^H Meg. II. Hf|||4 — ^The 
tears as they fell upon her lips washed away the red lac applied 
to them. They thus acquired the colour cf the lips and their red 
marks were left on the garment (bodice or scarf), pfff^: — Walk- 
ing with uneven steps. This may also be taken as Ab. Tat. (see 
com.); 'owing to her uneven movements or steps'. For the oonstrii. 
of the si. see com. f^^Tl^i^ilN — The parrots on this side of India 
do not show any change of colour as to their belly* The poet 
ought to be supposed to refer to some species found in his country. 
The king mistakes a green grass plot for the breast garment, but a 
closer observation disabuses his mind. 

^ HI 4(4 — Indragojms are small insects that appear in the rainy 
season (hence so called, f»ir: iffT: ^^ ^»Tf^ri) and intersperse the 
green grass thus giving it a variegated appearance. This adjv 
accounts for the king's supposition of the red drops of lac and his • 
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conseqnent delu.'^ioa. The idea is very poetic and naturaU Cf. Ruttt. 
II. 5. ^: Jbc.~Mr. Pandit takes this in connection with the preced* 
ing |*assAges and trAnslates-(And that is right) for how is any news 
about uijr beloved <S:c. Btit this does not secliii to be natural. Tlie 
present psssnge must be taken as an inde{»endent qnestion. The 
king now despairing to discover any traces of Unr. wislies to gain 
some tidings of her from some one (though it would probably turn 
out to be a vain hope.) ^«^flnf — Sencfing forth vapour. Tlie idea 
of Inking refreshed is also present. Rain falling on the ^Vtf)* took 
awav its Ik at and gave it, as it were, refreshment. 

%r^»nr^— Full of note?. Ir ^ m^KPn ^^^ftr ff?^ *^:- Tli« pea. 
cock was uttering his dtnip notes. Tlic err of the peacock is deep 
and niolodious, especially at the approach of the rainy season. 
The t^\ntja sound in music is borrowed from tlie peacock. Cf. H^g. 
L 39. and com ^iff«nf--This is the peacock's habit. qrvT^f-Thc inst. 
is descriptive. 

>fi^^ « Jj. ' vtc. — Notice the alliteration (aiynCT) in this and also in 
the precoilins: verse. T^:ir=^-^?f and <l f ^'4r^W are signs of female 
beauty. ff^frHT — Worth looking at i. <». likt*ly to attract the eye. 
Notice the lancifui interpretation of Rang.; see com. He also notices 
the variant X^v^^[ which has no propriety. 

P. 104. 5frr<5 — ^^*® peacocks commence their dance at the 
approach of the lainy season. Cj\ Rut II. 6. 

'rfmnrr fT^Tror^—Pandit reads o^ftq<^r.ff^n?l but there is no 
propriety of qr. flsfnn may mean 'disappearance' rather than 'death.* 
L"rv. L»eing a celestial being. Besides, the king would not prosecute 
his search if he were to suppose her dead. Nor does he speak any 
where else of her death. The silence of the peacock serves to in- 
tensify his fear that Urv. might have vanished from him for ever and 
so he says ftsri^ini, Mamraata takes objection to the use of the 
word ffsn^ which in its very utterance means 'death', and cites 
this stanza in Ullasa VI[. as an instance of the rhetorkal fault 
*inauspiciousu. ss ( arrrs^ff ). Rang., however, tries to remove the 
olijcvtiou by saying that the word is necessary as it indicates the 
T-inr of the king and thereby contributes to the growth of the 
f?5Tt^^ji[rr. See com, tnTPIT — Two senges are possible; ( 1 ) 
beautiful like a cloud (streaked with lightning); (2) thick and 
beautiful. We prefer the latter inlerpreUtion as the (4umage of a 
peacock does not resemble a cloud; and eren in that case we have to 
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take^sr in a specified sense. The second sense U appropriate at U cor- 
responds to f^ in ^C^lt which denotes iuxoriance or abandaace'. 
R:^MHi — without a rival to dispate its beaotj. Mark the mean- 
ing of H^sf which originallj roast hare meant *the son of a Wf^ 
(properly ffTTf^) and then an enemy or a rival in general. The Com. 
of Amara derives the word as iTTr^ wn^ aoeoonting for the 
change of the final f to a? by Panini's nse of the word in I V.l. 145. 

if?fi^^lTt4^ * — This corresponds to %TT^f^f>T^: l^riirf^:*rnr» QHT 
and 79 when coming after %^ in a componnd mean * abundance, or 
a thick mass of; see com. fT^iRf^rr^-This is added to complete the 
likeness, the flowers resembling the eyes on the peacock's tail. f% 
4if|f^ — Because, Uien his pride would be humbled. But now the 
death, at least the disappearance of Urv. leaves him Uie nndisputed 
master of his possession. The reading in the K. P. is 4r ft^ 
*whom will he attract or please' which is not so strong as our reading* 
We find a very nice play of fancy in this verse. For the main idea 

^^^ Pipr Hi^M f j^iy i W^f^a f *^ '4r^nr^ Pr^ipin II Rag. IX. C7. 

P* 105. ajMM f ^ — »>g»the approach of the rainy season. <n?nir* 
So called because the female cuckoo is supposed to leave her eggs in 
the nest of a crow which broods them. Cf, ^{^^^ {i^^Hi \ t^ % H 'Jr^' 
3rr<T»r-Vf^t qr^^j ^ qr^^fr . S'iik. V. 22 and our note thereon. 
Hf^^-Oi course in settling love-disputes (or uttering sweet notes). 

iffsfT^— For the short ending, see com. It is belived hj the 
poets that ^ lovers who have fallen out forget their quarrels and 
get reconciled at the singing of the cuckoo. The bird maj ihere« 
fore be said to play the part of a dutt or 'negotiator' between the 
disagreeing lovers. Cf. tRl^f^j ^Tlf^w t ^<lfMm^«ffrl|C^4f 1 IH^ ' 
Kum. IV. 16. Hl^l^^f ^.—Clever in healing the wounded pride 
(of a woman who feels insulted by the flirtation of her husband 
with other sweethearts); for the influence of the song of the cuckoo 
which makes offended.ladie^ forget, their wrath see the quotatiOQS la 
the com. Kaliddsa's power as a masterly describer of t^e j^flu^n^Be 
which Nature exercises upon the minds of others is clearly seen in 
this verse. 

f^'TTf ^Hrft— An insUnce of sfT^VHrf^ef. WWrt— On my part 
I. e, given by me. 

P. 106. Z(Tp{( r*f%J — Mark the force of ^ (^^\f^ K^i^ f 
3|f^^)-^n loving husbands only. The ascendency of young womsa 
12 
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orer their hnsbands is so strong that they would hare their sole 
attention given to tliem. Even mere suspicion of the faitlilesaness 
of their hnsbands excites their anger. Cf. Sahaj.*8 speech at p. 98. Of 
course the ascendency referred to here is to be understood in connec- 
tiiu with love matters only and not in others, as the poet himself 

reaiarks— TTT^ ft ^rj THrTT H^iirsrft SMk. V, 26. Comp, Mana IX. 

^KtTT— Conversation, talk. Cf. S'ak. IV. 1. iTflff^ 1t^?!f &C.— 
Coriip. fHx^\ ^.(iTj.fc^^ 3r^:. We really find a paucity of men 
whom other lueirs sorrows touch. BT^T^ ^ — A Sanskrit idiom, 
taking its origin in the conventional description in poetry of the 
woman's lip as containing nectar (c/. ar^g^lT — ^M^ &c.). fTP^^T- 
Tlie meaning of 'vanity' is also intended. ^Jf^ff — The word CT* 
thus preHxed indicates excellence- a jamhu tree of the best kind. Qf. 

ff^%5f — The instrumental shows direction. Such words (ending 
in rr^ and showing direction) govern the gen. or acc,j ^^ftp^^sf J«T- 
^rnrfrt S'ak, I. p. 19. fsnrnrrr^-The notes of the royal swans re- 
semble tl>e jingling of anklets; cf. ^\ XSM^^ itHc f m ? IT^J tfti^Tf^pr- 

f^^jl 5^^f T^ 5Tf37?^T5*>nf<?grHfe^:firf%nTn%.n Kum. 1. 84. fiNfirt- 

^Cf^3^r^r^?r, Rutusamhura III. J, Hence the king's delusion. 

HRtfi^^^'^ o-^Manasa is the name of a sacred lake on the moun- 
tain Kailasa on the other side of the Himalayan range. Being 
a mental creation of Brahma it received this name indicatire of the 
manner of its birth. Cf, \^W\^ (ftfWt) H^ 'RHT ftft* W. I HfW f 

sTt^TT^ ?f%t TPTff HT: ( «nrnr sttPk T^*IN<1*HH« HT^ v. L ) Rami. 
Soe. oar note ou Rtg. VI. 24. It is also called Brahma (Rag. 
XII [. 60. ). It is said to be the native place of royal swans whk^h 
are de^ribed as migrating to its banks every year at the commence- 
ment of the rainy season. Cf. Meg. II. and Malli« on it; also H^ MI wi^ 

ir»nfT?T?fi^ ^Tpm «ftf# 5fr^^rm% Mcs:. II. ftrf^— applied to 

the sound of ornaments. *3r^ K^O I ^^ ^WifW ^CPTRtj ftlftl- 
^flW Amara. 

^ — That famous lake. qpi4 -Provender'. Swans are described 
as living on lotus-fibres which, therefore, they carry with them on 
their journey to Ma^nasa gra^-Because with the stalk in his beak 
t he swan would not be able to speak. sTfC — ^The use of this verb 
shows that the fig. is borrowed from the state of a man who is beinsr 
drowned and solicits help to draw him out. f^TRlV^^lff 4c.— TLe 
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swan may refase to comply with the kin^'ii reqoett on the pica that 
his own bnsineta demaoda hta imniediate attention. The king 
therefore appeals to his goodness by means of a general mle observ- 
ed in the life of the good. The illantration embodies a general 
principle of action and the figure therefore is arihiiUaranjfdia^ in 
which a particular statement is corroborated by means of a general 
one and vice per$a. Cf. >innirf ^q^in^ft|: *I^ ^^Plf^ and i|«Rt 
(I ^T^ftj ^nir'ftPOTnlfiir^, Meg. II. Also ^ «?Qf^ MU4N€%lt 
CT^ qf^^TVi y ; 1P?T: ^ qcftifS fmftqhrt* Bha. Nit. 81 7i, 73. 

«nn|? — ^ \^tit^ arched; cnrred eyebrows are a mark of beauty; 
cf. H^npr: ^t^i Ac. S^at V. 28. ^ &c.— The swan by look* 
ing upwards aini not replying to the king ahows that he has not 
seen Urfas'i. But the king doubts this as improbable rihce hii 
manner of walking proves that he must have seen her from whom 
the gait appears to have been stolen (or borrowed). 'nf^r'V^*^ 
Sportive st^s are gentle and light. The swan walks in the same 
fashion as Urv. and hence the charge of theft against h:m. Cs * 

tihfim 5!<fiwr ^tRrnpfprrn i Rutn. iii. 17. 

p. 108. t^ iPf^V ^ — Stanza qnoted in D. R, III. as an 
illustration of snrfiRin' (unmeaning talk). The king takes his 
stand on legal ground. A thief is forced by law to give the whol^ 
when a part of the stolen property is found with him. The pre- 
sumption is that he must have stolen the whole. The king means 
yon have stden my Urvas'i's gait* yon mnst_ therefore surrcfid^ 
the whole i. e. Umtfi in person, iff^f ^IW^ — Claimed aa onef 
property. 

yiCf y4 IH4,^I<»t named after a part of a chariot (<in^). Neiica 
the alliteration, and tlie propriety of the words. The king wants 
to establish a sort of relation between the bird and himscdf. ; He is 
a X:^f his beloved a l^tr^pM^fiRr *n<i ^ bird is. im^.ninj^ 
BO there is a common tie (ni) binding them all together. i|f: v— ^ 
The goose's creaking resembles in sound ^: c^ 'who are you' and 
the king therefore thinks that the bird wants to : know who he is. 
See Kat. quoted in the com. A similar fanciful resemblance {s found 
in the first crying of a child which is supposed to be ^[f ^StfPi, 
*ir f(TW^ — ^ must not allow this ignorance on his part. 

^^^TTT^fr *c,— «an^ %f?nt%' Pin. VI. 8. 26. See H. 0* 
imder Qompoiinds, TbQ references hare already been explained, 
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Pnruraras is pr<^perlv tiie great grandson of ^. Sec com.; Kalidi^sii 
liowt^rtT, overlooks the fact, f^lf f ^: &c. — Cf. qft^TfTfrlpT If ^It 
^V^ t I fT^^»TJTr %4f iT(rff ^3fTf?q«( I S'ak. III. 18. 

P. 100. '^rx^ TT^* — Th<5 Cliakra\Vka bird is represented at 
a type <>f const.mcj an 1 coiinul»ial love. He cannot br(»ok the least 
9e:>.iratIon from his mate. Even a leaf separatin*^ him from liis be- 
l<>vc\l is enoiigli to make him cry piteonsly for her. The same i« 
tiic case with the female bird. We know the poets believe that an 
Ineviul'le decree of fate separates them in tlie night time when the 
cries are lieait-piervin«j:. Cf, 5ff?RT7'Ti^ltJfW W^i'nrT'rft n^lPff 
f TTT^r'^ *^'C. S'ak. IV. p. Ill R^ — Loveh»ni (fr. sq\^ to hurt 
or ffiTi^r '^^ R?C <!^*W^-) *rnr ^ *c. — The king means that as a 
passionate lover hiuiself the bird ought to sympathise with him the 
more readily an 1 yet he does not — This is the working of fate. 
7r?flT — Mark the force of the word: as your wife is dear to you so is 
mine to r»ie, 

nrnrf #^ sTrr^sHrr^:— Qr, 3?^ m^^^ \fm ^rj^r^ S'ak. v. p. 

136. H^:^f«nT^ — ^^ know the fondness of bees lor lotuses. 
Th'^y sii'.k the honey as they hum. Tlie lotus here is of course an 
open one and the bee is peix^liel on it. The king compares Ur- 
ras'i's mouth to a lotus (which is very natural) and the humming 
sound i>f the bee in the interior of the lotus to the murmuring or 
Iiissing sound produced by Urvas'i due to pain caused by his biting 
h'T lower lip. This ^Tttr^^T ( a somewhat strange idea ) is often 
desc.il»el by Sanskrit poet*: cf 'arMTflTfrtT^nf i|;^f*l^ fTU*?^:' Rata. 
V. 15: also IV. 6. 12. 18. anrT^Jf^TiTHfq SVk. III. 22. if^piit— 
t;;^ would have been better, as the bee is described to be a lover in 
the next si. (?t^ rf^r*Tf^^^). 

P. 110. ^—fl^r. ar^rrc?^:-— Had you felt (which you clearly 
have nc't). Mark the use of the conditional, which is used when the 
nonperformance of an act i< implie<i or Svhere the falsity of an act 
is implie^l a^ a matter of fact, ^ A. G.§ 216. ^|\f€ffif ; — »The can, of 
Wf is nsevi in the sense of *goinv:* mostly in dramas and aometimea 
in poetry (Ra,'. XI. Ov>.); ^fyn »qM?ir: «;fW^ sfJ^^Jt S. D. Ac- 
cording 10 3. P. Pandit it is a word which belongs to the phraseology 
of the class of ascetics called the S.idhakas. ^%^ — ^y^: ap^ 
^<f^ C^-ir P\'h^ ^^^ffr) news, intelligence. ;frq' — • The Nipa bears % 
•rait as large as and of the shape of a small apple. The fruit ia 
ripe ii) the rains and is much liked by village people. The tree ia 
called jftT (aspirated into 'ifrf sometimes) in Konkon. Pandit. 
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fl|ifq^* — A bftd eompoand. «6tft ff^ ^5^?. ©«• <r ?7r?^: 
illHifl^^ — H1F seems to be seed here for a iwi^ or branch bniken 
off from the stem. Elephants are said to he t^ foiid of the 

SalUki; c/. pir^mrtiinrp? fP?f^: wr^a(%7nhrfrfi?^l Knm. VIII. 
33. UtUr. III. 6 aTrfir^-(aW Hf:. sifr iHi^: «n^'»!; '«•. «ir[ + 
nr), any thing performed daily such as buthinr, taking m«»als ice.; 
daily food, if^iirTr*— attractive by their yoiHJifr.l love or sweetly 
warbling throngh intoxication, or nttering indistinct bnt »wect 
sounds in passionateness. ^ff^nrf^^nTT — Urv. is likcnpd t«» a digit 
of the moon on account of her peerless beauty and spotless pniity. 
It is, howerer, better to aeparate the two words (see ^m.) in which 
«•«« 1<*«* qualifies ^nr^t^. For it is not necessary toparlicnl^rise 
women, and the elephant as the lord of the herd was in rut. It is 
•eoessary to compare Unras't to the young moon for jurity in the 
moon I. «. freedom from the spo^ which is seen in her digit sUge 
or phase, ^rftnirr — * kind of jasmine having very beautiful fiowera 
also called in^f^ on that account, ^f^iy -Variegated. Wilson is 
wrong in translating this as 'having hair proton as the yellow 
jasimne; 

P. 111. r^i4il«ir-Beinga heavenly being. U4S||($l4il'C/^ ^RW- 
Vupra. Mark the alliteration (iT'pirQ') in the stanza, |%T>j»pi^- 
ifere we are to suppose that the elephant gives oat aery, trftr^r- 
Foretelling. The king reganis tliecry of tlie elephant aaa good omen; 
^/. for thisaeuse of ^q 's^pHnn^Wl %£ 3^^ 1^«* Bhatti I 27. 

*IHIlf^il Jf :--«Pt W: ^PT: vOf 1 T^lt afT; T WP- ntm » corop. 
Z^Wi ^^^ 0"« *nat cannot walk alt<i>;eth<>r). Thekmg is fnl^fflR'Mr- 
qfft; another iSame fiir oj^^lfii^iiTr^ s > ^ 

dephant is sfrnif^mr; so there is certain verbal siuiilarity also between 
the two. ^—(1) charity; (2) rut. arftJjr-Cl) to those that de«re 
money; beggars, to-whom the kin;^V charity was unstinted; <2) 
to those desiring- their olifeet i. e.ihe bees wishing for the elephant's 
temporal juice, ^ft^^ — Among best of women* jf^ at the end o^^ 
eompoand means any thiiig. best or excellent of its kind. 'If^fSl*; — 
The king who knows the poignancy of the pangs of sepaiaiiou 
wi^ihes that the elephant may not be subjected to this grief; he may 
escape this hard lot. 

fflf5f^f»^:-^It is very difficult to determine the locality of this 
mountain; probably it is an inrention of the poet. The name sug- 
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getU Uiai it had a fragrant rallej or rallefs. p|imi l 4 &c>— Itii 
not eaav to see whether the poet apeaks of thecelebritj of thia moon* 
tain on tlie authority of some Parfi^a or aome atoij in the epics 
or it is a creation of hi« own imagination* 

P. 112. 77?7frr — Land at the foot of a mountain. The aff. cvnr 
is added to z^ and a^fSf in the eseiiffes noticed in the com. jftinft- 
^T^: — Here the poet treats ;f<fl^lt iPr m • compact notion instead 
of a compound one, otherwise the . oonstmction would hare been 
5t??!nt 'Tftfl^J. iBUfTTlpTJ— ?<w tlie derivation of ^HIV^ aoe com. 
Why the king should want h'ght is not clear from the reading 
in the text. It appears that there was darkness and tlie kmg 
was nnable to see far off. The reading in the foot-note makes 
this clear. 

STFqjpqrPfl^nr — indicates the pimnpiness of her breasts which 
leare rerj little space in the interior. C/1 Knm. 1. 40. ^[%f|TfS— ' 
Please separate the two words, as cft^f qpfg. tfy^ ^NlUf'-'baTfag 
wetUtomed, fleshj joints. The bones at the joints socb as ike knee^ 
the dbow and the wrist did not show themsdTies oat, bat were folly 
coTerei with fleeh. The adj. is an 4pitheion anuau and has as 
mock or as littie propriety as f^4^4^ below. q|^ and f^^M^A 
appear to be sc^gested to the poet by t he alliteration they have with 
g4?r and ^cf. Epithets like this (comp. I[nillp: p. 100, ^PHRPT: 

p. 101, tftftiif%?!w^ p. 102, nrMWrt^ p. 108, iT^fin!»ir p. loi, 

fih^ p. 138.) which go against our sense, of delicacy as they 
opeuly describe particnlar parts of the female body, ai» frequently to 
be met with in the writings of eren the best Sanskrit aathors.* 
MHfrHfiHf — Where Ananga delights to dwell; kis property t. #. a 
charmiug plaoe. f^<|Hi(H — ^liaring large, beantifnl hips. See com. 
and remark on qtg flWrTT above. 

^ifttft^^I &c.— Strangely enough the slokai is fonnd verbatim 
ei literatim in the Ramkyaua (Aranyakknda ch« 64. slokas 29-80) 



* However revolting soch descriptions maj appear to oar modem 
refined tastes and ideas it is certain they did not appear so to the good 
simple minds of olden times. Qf. what Milton aays— 

Then was not guilty shame: dbhonest shame 
Of nature's works, honour dishonourable. 
Sin-bred, how have ye troubled all mankind 
With shows instead, mere shows of seeming pure, 
And banished from man*8 life his happiest life, 
Simplicity and spotless innocensel 
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whefg Yhlmiki puts it in the movth of the Moiilarly cireomsUneed 
Ramft, who hears it echoed with a eitDilar resnlt. W<flfiir — » the 
same as ^Hl*^i in the preceding si. 

if^fHTifi^^ &c. — The student should bear in mind that the words 
of the king in si. 27 were echoed by the mountain which the king 
takes for a reply to his question. The words are so chosen that 
with a slight change in the construction and meaning tliey serra 
the purpose of a reply (see com.). This arrangement is called in dra- 
matic language Trigata (for which see com.) 

P. 113. i^f: f^liffrt A<5. — Fof tlie pleasant reply retamed bj 
the mountain the king expresses his gratitude by wishing a greater 
happiness to the mountain. Cf. ^(ftff Ir ff*!^s Prtwt I'^fftJ ?• 92 
and our note ad loe. 

f|rap^[H^ &c. — In this stanza the king expresses his supposi- 
tion Uiat his Urvas'i has been changed into a river. Urras'i will 
knit her eye-brows in anger. How is this possible in the case of 
the river. The river has ripples on her body which by their gentle 
rise and fall resemble the knitting of the eye-brows hi the act of 
frowning. Urvas'i has a girdle round her waist, tlie gold bells of 
which in her movement produce a jingling noise. This condi- 
tion is fulfilled in the case of the river by a line or row of cranes^"^ 
in excitement (^|f«T?Tft fn^ftcH ^r). The adj. ^"^ is esKential since 
the jingling of the bells finds its parallel in the crackling noise of 
the birds due to their agitation caused by their fear of the violent 
stream, f^^li^^ kc. — Urvas'i's garment would get Iciosened 
through her hasty steps due to anger; (see %^ ?Ffr f^hnnrnNPf^ 
kc. si. 7. p. 108). Where is the garment of the river 7 The long 
sheet of white foam produced by the water being dash«d against 
a rocky bed is the garment of the river, which she draws l»ehind 
her through anger and violent motion, the result of anger, iflfl^ 
^rrfclr Urvas^fs movement in walking would not be slow and regular. 
Her steps would be crooked and occasionally intemipti*d by her 
brooding mood — thinking about the offensive condnct of the king. 
The crooked and interrupted movements of the river are occasicmed 
by her stream being repeatedly obstmcted by tlie rocks in lier bed. 
She has to stop occasionally to avoid the roirks and this avoidance 
not unfrequently makes it necessary for her to take a ziifzag way. 

^TfT f^ W^'V* ^'-i^ certainly to be rejected, as q^ is quite mean- 
ingless wlien applied to the nver. Besides (%4 cannot be easily 
made to mean 'crookedly'. ^^ should be construed with every 
dirttinqt coudition expressed in the first three lines; thus ^^\ Q>it'T(* 
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WT^ORf, inn fti?#^, T«ir ^\i^< «nft?nff....*.^l>icli ex* 

presses the conclusion that Urras'i has been metamorphosed into a 

river. Rang.— ?ninT«^: ^rTw?«*«K3 ?i^f^r«irft=«Pr?«i%S ft^^^J 

%77: 1 The necessary conditions of metamorphosis are mentioiled 
ill the first three h'nes and the conclusion is drawn of the changfe of 
Uiva-'i into the river. The words ^OVfrT^nrOr^^ •pplj ^^^ ^ 
fJrva-i'i and to the river. In the former tlicy mean • remembering 
(niT) fault oTer and over again ( wpr: ); in the latter • ffeqaentlj 
( wn(: ) avcidinj? tlie interruptions'. Fur T^4f^ ^f^^\ comp. WfTf- 
^^^ ^rt^fT^f^r ^7i[ p. 98. ijm gires us the figure called T^^T in 
which the subject in hand has, superimposed upon it, the nature of 

a similar thing ( €f HTTJT^W^^jr ^pf f^ qtWTJt vide K. P. x. ). The 
Ttpreksha upon rrtTT«[*fnr is that they are the eyebrows of iJrvas'i 
hrokoji by frowns ani so on; comp, ^3g»iT^irinr?TnHnKrwnn: H 

^r^' rnHHf^M r: I ir^ t^»«t ?m<r: ^^v T^niil R^^'*- m- ^* •^^ 

t^^^ ^frmJTJPffrTt^: ( PriTt: ) Rutu. IIL 17. 

f fft-— (fee.— The three adjectives in the first line refer to ifq and 
*<^rve as reasons whj Urva!?'i should find not the least fault in the 
kin^. The figure i< ift^: which consists in the use of significant 

♦•pitb^ts (ft^T^r^RTrf ^^f^: qft-^rTfJ <!: K. P. x. ). ««HHilV|i«4H.— 
The force of vf^ h%< to be ujiderstood here; tlie meaning being 'even 
what Ivast fault*. The kin^ says ho is conscious of not giving her 
tren the Iea<t offence, much less there is ground for a greater fault. 
It* Vfr is n »t iiisertei it would mean •Urvas'l may not find a small 
fault but she may find great faults to justify her anger. Mammata 
in his ^yjTnrr^ Ulla. VII. finds M^Tf^.l^W^^fCK in this 
(omission of a necessary word), ^^ — ^SfC 'TSft 'fr*^*. 

P. lU. ^jfrPmrfr^— The use of the word arf^m.'ft'ff i« in- 
tentioiial. The river is ju'oing ( flowing ) towards the sea, but this 
>-he liocs as an abhim'rikd, the ocean being poetically regarded as 
her lover; cf. H^f^^^T %^^\ WfPTf^ &c. Mud. III. 9; Ml^^Wf^n^- 
^?r^^: n^^\ qPT^^ ^ llpv: I Rag. XIII. 9 The king has per- 
fect laith in Urvas'i's chastity. B?pn^cinf^ ^tftT-The negative 
pankle a? in arpnf^ shows f^rhf or opposition, atf^rX^ being equi- 
>ale;it to vJtTHr. Cf *Faint heart never won fair lady'; aif^: f^4l 
'M^Pft^: TT §51* I 3lPf*Cf fC W* «?il^l^^^ It Rara^- Comp. also 
mi^ ^: J^nr^rS ( Fortune favours the brave ), and furtlier 

Shakspere as quoted by Mr. Vaidya — 

• We fail, 

But >crew your conraeje to the sticking place 

A id we will not fail ', 
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MhV^^Rt — 1*^ KadamlNi tree puts fortli bnds at the roar 6f 
clouds or irhen sprinkled with the first rain drops. Whenever a 
Kadambft therefore puts forth buds, it is a aivrn of the end of the 
summer season. CJ. ^^9Rr»T: ^'%>f ^^ ^^^W^l*: fy?*ir^f I Utt. 
III. 42. See also Meg. I. 25. f^ienrHC^ — Mark the n»e of ftr^ir 
as applied to tlie hair of a womnn. Cf. ^?ir: f^WnT'T^I^'fl'^: ii\fra 
sL 85. WUt^ — A gazrUo, a spotted antelope. 

r^rfiTir?^ &c. — This si. is quoted in the K. P. Ullas^a VII. as 
an iustanee where harsh words are a merit as the king in in an 
angry mood. The commentators of the K. P. re^rard it aM genuine and 
therefore we have given it here. >^in*1^^ — "n unnsaal comp. 
g>|f-falHeljr. He justi6es this remark in the next two lines. ^RIT^* 
^ — a£fectei by rheumatism or wind. ^f^T^yr* — 4f1»?^ ^IT^fRT 
( gathering through eagerness ) m m^iK^ZXi ( swarms of bees ) 
?IWlt H^ ir^a-f ^^ IT ^HT W^s^: ( with its petals bitten off \ 
fl^r^fff^Hwd^ — It is a poetical convention to describe tlit 
Affoka tree as putting forth flowers wlien gently stnick by amorons 
ladies with their foot decked with jingling anklets* ef (ff^f ^: VR^^ 
/9^€r«|^|4i: &c.; Kum. III. 26 &c. 

?!r^^— is probably the mango tree. ^^fTT ^Tf^ TOT^F ^^ Ff¥- 
ftJT' I *rf^frr^*-*fr3rrf ^ <^IH»IT«r J^IX 'f'frrr. 5I?;f^-Naine of a forest, 
and not Indra's garden. ^CTT^r — nJime of an elephant. 

P. 115. ^'s^MTi' <fec« — The idea expre.s8ed in th's si. is thi*. 
The forest at that time presented an attractive appearance on ao- 
eount of its beautiful scenery. The forest btmuty is here personified* 
She wishes to take a view of her embelli^hmentf-her own charms; 
but this observation nceJs an eye, which is, in this case, the ante- 
lope squatting on the ground and looking about at the sylvan lieaa- 
ty. Th3 antelope is as it were the solidifietl glanee of the presiduig 
deity of forest splendour. The eye of the Kd/iana/it being dark, the 
poet, somewhat boldly, not only makes the glance dark but compar- 
es it to the concrete bo^ly of the antelope. For Rang.'s reading and 
interpretation vide coui. Mr. Pandit takes HIT to mean 'essence*. €/• 
Mai. III. 5. Tlie flg. is Utpreksha. 

BTRTTF^rW &c.— c/. Rag. IX. 55. quoted in the com. {^TT^W: — 
fr. f with {^ and qft- + ai^. 

^f f ^ti'iq &c. — Stanza quoted in the K. P. as an instance of the 
mixed character of the accessary feelings. Some of the comment- 
ators of the Prakiis^a regard it as a quotation from Vic, which does 
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in-^t Rj r-»!ir to l>e correct. Soe com. p. IIC. inin^— riz. love for 
Dt^vaviiui. a Bmlimatia's daui;liter« 

Tr;\n>.— Tliis f«»iil act. an«l the (cxnltcil) race spning from the moon ! 
xvhat a liisiKiritv ? — may Kho iie seen a^iii ! (Then, in that case) I 
j^ »:».'**•»> <acro<i kriowle^l/e for the runiovat of faiilln. O ! Iier face 10 
1. vely »vcn in Anjrer. What will wise men free f mm sin, nay ? (liut) 
li.T sil.^-l: 14 iliffi.Milt t(i obtain even in a <Iream. O, my mind, be at 
rent: (Ani yet) what furiniatc yuuth is that who will drink (the lioney) 
of Ih.t r.ii«lor-lip ? 

P. !!•». ^Pfr^rsfr — Shedding its lustre all ronnd. This explains 
why the tliinir cannnt Ik» a bit of flesh. %<^f^^'. — l^^t ^pliftf 
ftnR ^in:uiifc5its itsflf by beint; blown), irf^'f^ — Rained all 
roiiiul. n^^^P^^i r, /. makers nfHf ? pass, f^ is iMith trans, and 
intrant.: i>iit its iiitrau. use is more common. ^9^ — The word 
i« tu*ce>s:iry. The red lustre of the ruby can be attained neitlier 
by a sinsfle flower nor by its ten ler leaf (^^^ v, /.), but by a bunch 
of flowers only. In the last line there is Utprekshd* Uie sun is 
said to l>e Uusy with an attempt to raise it up with his hands (rays). 

if^?* Jcc— Why soil it with tears ! Urv., the fittest person 
to wear A jewel, being lost, its sight would force tears oat of his 
«infiil oves. 

p. 117. tRt— Hy name. Cf. ftffttr fRr Oirj: Rag. 1, If. ^. 
^pq-o — [t a|>p«>ars that the retl lac of Parvati's feet was wasli- 
e^i ot! by a small rivulet and deposited in the crevice where it got 
harileiieJ and chan'.;ed into a ruby. ^^|f^ — Mark the forw of 
Kf: it denotes authority or qualiHcation in the person giving tlie 
direction: cf. ^Tfrt^J ^TTfTfiY^^ »Tf?^(^tT f^JW^T* I Kir. I. 
igU^K^ — Livin'j: like a deer 1. e, living upon fruits, root* &c. and 
simple water (abstaiiiiii!^ from rich food). Katayavema (see com.) gives 
the tradition that it was tiie satfe Naruyana, father of Urvaj/i. But 
he colli i not be the father of Urvas^i; for in that ca!»e tlie poet 
would have taken further notice of him. The king too does not 
mind him beyuu I ps\ying him a compliment for his suggestion. 
Further on the kin*; while speaking of the incident to Urvag'i 
gpeaks of him as 5%:, p. 120. 

ft^rir'T'-^'n'— Having an exceedingly thin waist. This is a 
mark of beauty. Comp. iT-^^Rf Meg. and %Kf^lTJT*-?W Kum. I. 89. 
The reading f^qiTT-TTr is bad. ftqir as applied to the waist if 
absurd. It is properly applied to the navel (see si. 7. p. 102) and 
other joints. Kat. reads 7^^qr ^f^[f^irT«^^ where 'kft means ibf 
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sacrificial altar, tlie middle points of which come very close to ^aeh 
other, and not a ring, as Mr. Pandit takes it. ^ | Slft^»t ^-The simile 
is appropriate in this respectt^-The crescent of the moon waa put 
on the head of S'ira for its cooling effect when hb bodjr was burning 
with the poison Halihala he had swalloweJ. The gem would hare 
a similar effect on the king. 

(fH — Mark the propriety of the word; 'pleasure, as from tlie com* 
panjr of a woman', ir^jrnfr— gladdener of the heart. IF^ Ac— 
Both Urv. and the creeper between whom the king establishes a simi* 
larity and identity, are slender. The rain drops are like tears wash- 
ing the lower lip of Ur?., who is weeping with remorse. The creep* t 
er has no flowers on it the season being past. Urr. likewise has 
no ornaments on her person, repentance preventing her from decor- 
ating her body. 

P. 118. f^»<nAl4 &o. — There are no bees buzzing about the ' 

creeper; this silence is tike that of Unrasl through anxiety. Mr. ^ 

Vaidya quotes an instance of the opposite kind (wher a woman is I 
looked upon as a creeper) from the Bhkminivilisa^ffir^f ^^rfNij 

fR^^ — is used merely in the sense of *I think*, fil^i ifft-as 
belonging to Urv.; what the king thought to be the sttributes of 
Urvas'i proved to be something else; and so every time he was dis* 
appointed. Cf. si. 1, 7, 14, Sec. of this Act. PrPrit— Plnr» sleep; 
hence a dull condition; f^lfn therefore means H>pened'; it is also 
applied to a flower in this sense; c/. Kum. V. 80. fq^ &c,— The 
king says he will not open his eyes as there is a fear that he may 
see something other than Unras'i in case he opens them. 

P. 119. ipTTS^ — ^y one in a swoon. lTM|^i«^i^^|-^Having 
the organs concealed inside. Here firT is not limited to the "m'n \\ 
as Mr. Pandit takes it, but refers to all the senses. Her form 
was changed y but consciousness vas not iispended; she internally 
possessed all the organs of Reuse. With her mind alone she coald not 
have seen what passed around her. It is only when the mind acta in 
combination with the sense of sight that one can see. ^^fVnCfflFCr* 
SFT^r:— 'Wf* CTTflT^i ^iml'Miinfl v. L would be better. The ex- 
ternal senses are ten, the five KarmendriyoM (hand, foot, organ of 
excretion, organ of generation and throat), and the five jndnen-- 
driyoB (ear, eye^ skin, tongue and nose). The internal organs 
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•ccording to the S^ankliyas are tliree-jf^ or organ of reMoning or 
apprehension, iRi^ or organ of thought, and ^r^^rc orself-conscious- 
iies.^ To this the Veilaiitis add a fourth, mz. f^nf or the organ 
of fr«liiig. Nearly the ^anie expression occars in S'Ak. p. 18B. 
H^^^q*:— Lit. one nut t(» be defiled or polluted, holy, ^rn^— The 
•kirt oi a rnuuntain witli abundant water and beautiful scenerj, 

P. I2i>. ij^^rrro — See note on the word at p. 98. ^ppfo — 
The c^nditioti or rule; properly ffiPT means 'a contract' fr. f with 
qq, c^nug t<»s;ethcr in order to come to a mutual- understanding. 
T^TW — Kxplainetl, made intelligible, rt — Refers to (HOr^, ijy- 
f^T^^T — ?f r^ tlie original nature or natural form. Here it means 
tiic natural f<irm. 

P. 121. ^^CTr— Radiating on all sides. ft^qft< t— Urvas^i's 
laje was tinged red by the rel lu.stre of the gem and so bore the splen- 
dour of a lotus Kt<feped in the li^ht of the young sun. ai finf^^ — 
A den»>ni.fr. M^Tf which properly means <ip^j ?f^qrrf^r# (Sid. Kan.) 
l.'rv. was to be pitied; and yet the subjects would find fault with 
her. 9pt — in what manner, what should be the form of the vehicle. 

VPTT3HT «S:c. — This phows that the ancient balloons had banners 
and liieir sides were painted. The wish of the king was not altoge* 
tber extravagant considering the divine powers of UrTas'i. As a 
heaveuly being she could satify his desire. 



ACT V. 



P. 122. We hare the Nirrahana-sandht in this Act. Hw^^^ 
•Not the garden of ludra but one of the forests of Gandhamadana, 
frequented by heavenly beings. Sf{li<t^HI«|: — *^^ *• sometimes 
used transitively; c/. Raraa. ^T^^ifJ^^qf^ (^qif^ ?fH(r% ^ I Or 
it may be a cau. form. ^<Jhm<'4 ^* — Excepting the want of a 
M >u }:e has no other want. Some read ifrfr^ which - also gives 
the same sense, f^f^f^it^ — Some days of the months and the year 
are specified as holy, a bath at some sacred stream or the sea on 
which is considered as conferring special merit, T^fcfTRVt — ^MPft^T f 
(and not 3q*"0f?r which explains ^^ft^r) ffrfj a royal tent or any 
temporary residence erected for the reception of rbjal personagei. 
C/i for a similar description ^JfTr^ «l»4r^FPnr<Sl' « ^ K^ < tiii t| i il <tf n?r- 
'TTf ^ 1 1^^ ^^ f^JMT ^f JriiT^v-qftlV^ II R«g. XVI. 73. 
UfT^ — Used with the present gives it the sense of the future. «fq« 
Hf^ — Being a Brahroana and a personal friend of the king he 
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would be the first to get the flowers s«d perfumes that weukL re- 
msin after the king had finished his toilet. 

P. 123, Wt^t^ l H I i — seems to mean the lower half of a casket 
made of the tdla leaves. As such a precious gem coold not be plac- 
ed on it, its bottom was covered with a piece of white silk cloth (^^b) 
and then the gem was placed npon it. The gem itself was not 
covered, as Mr. Pandit sapposes, as in that case the bird conld not 
have descried it from a distance. It appears that Urvas^i had 
taken the gem off her person before bathing, as is nsnal with Hindu 
ladi%, and handed it over to the servant-maid for safe custody, and 
that the maid was carrying it back to her mistress* tent. The gem 
was large enough to attract the bird. See infra sL 4. ^^^F^^ — 
which used to be worn as. 

P. 124. arrftit — The bird was bearing away its death as it were, 
and not the gem. w^^rx: — Mark the deriv. cTv^iTfPr ff^ H<l.+ w; 
^U changed to 5 by the Var^t. *<TfC<fr: ^R^iWlT^iT^^: K ^^'' 
qn' The si. shows that theft was capitally punished in Kiilidasa*s days. 
See Intro p. 18. f^Rft— ftrr ^T^M^jf^cir^ ff^ ftOTf:; a class of 
mountaineers. Vide Amara IF. 10. 20. CJ. q^'cirMf^n^tA^R^ mt 

5n«r: Pf^h fcTiC Rat. ii. 3. 

34«4|cr — ^ ^IcfH^ that cannot be seized by the hand; hence a 
fire-brand, ^w — The circle traced by it when whirled round, n^- 
irt^jrr* — cf, ^qffff^^fwf^ Meg. i4Sn<44 — should rather be taken 
as one word (?<3I^T ^w4). STTTnft &«• — cf. the precept Bfi^T^^. 
'^^'J'Cnir ^TmWc^^^^ll ar^TW TTO^*<T ^v6 ^f in^fe) II and 

arrrrmj ^^5 ^fm^\ e^C^fiW) ^^h. I H. II. 170. 

P. 125. Jrnfi — It was customary with the ancient Indian kings 
to employ Yavana females as their attendants —particularly as 
the bearers of their arms. By the term Yavana we are not to 
understand the Mnhomedans who were not in existence in Kalidii- 
sa*s times, but the Greeks or lonians (or the Tartarians or tl^e 
Bactrians). C/. T^ ^rROnTrffffpT^^^^: &c. S'ak II. p. 44. and our 
note on ^^^, ^TT'T — w. w. a dead body. •tiHR: (often used as 
a term of contempt), tpTTH^nitf — The gem with its halo of rays 
is compared to a nosegay or bunch of red cufoka flowers with red 
leaves around, f^g^ — the quarters are often poetically spoken of 

as ladies. Cj\ JHT^rf^fft^ijia p. 74. ^^ y ^n — * protection for 
the hand, an arm-guard; fr. ^witharrto protect. ^JHH'f— ^TO^ 
BTFT% ^%T. ^STTTTtr — bow-shot. f h ^^l4 t ^^ s — Raw-flesh-eater, 
carrion-feeder. ;jf?€f — c/. L. caro. 

13 
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^f^(ft^^: — that excellent gem. «nif — ([f* noctarn, night (L, 
^'^)* fOf^d r i T — I'l*^ planet Mars so called from its reddish 
appearance, q^ — thick and therefore of a dense dusky colour. 
Tbe bird that fras flying away from the king int^rrened between tlie 
^em in its beak and the king just as the cloud would do between 
Mars and the beholder's eye. sfHlft^: — The superintendent of 
xh'i city police. ^T^ — fr. ^f ^^ ^^VJ^(r^ RTH that which brings 
ti»e day to an end. *T^ — * word of Vedic antiquity. It is pro- 
bably derived fr. ^^ to destroy, to kill, from which also ^|if is derir- 
ed. In Veda the torm often weans an evil spirit, hence a cruel 
man, a chief. 7^ or ^r^ was the term originally applied to the 
aborigines of India by the Aryan invaders. 

P. 126. gppiftr^— see p. CiS. iHHlfri &c. With this cf. the 
similar passage in S'ak. ^ flftiT^frt r?4 HJTf ^?tW^ ?r*?nfir | ?!F? 

^i^ H^'»T»Tm 3f^: ^mi^'- &c. p. i-ts, m^j^n^ &c — it is 

clear from Vidushaka's speech Wf ^'T: Uf^'- &c, on p. 123. that he 
already knew every thing about the gem. 

^%7 % H f ^Hd f ^<^' — This is merely a courtier's compliment to 
his master, 7T^| «(Vd< -another tent. The Kanch, carelessly 
calls tbe huts of the hermits in tiie distance UfHikdr^ds. The 
reading in the foot-note is better; * having obtained his desert or 
panishraeut meet for his offence. 

P. 127. Pr^^nr— They were astonished because the bird was 
pierced with an arrow, which they could not account for as the place 
wis sarroimded by the dwellings of hermits. ^|^: &c. — See com. 

STTTrUsf &c. — This was necessary as it was polluted by contact 
witli the vulture. T'^'^IKiHHf — The Kanch. was too old to 
decipher the letters. Mark the poel*s skill in making the king 
discover ih<i secret himself. There is considerable poetic ch:irm in 
this. Hrrnnrf— ^T??T-5T ^f^f^ (fall into hell) f^n^4%5f; ^+q?^H-q!^ 
{^) adied ?kt^. Yaska derives it as — BTClrq- ^^Hffi — 3T^^ H^ ftjs 

«i»KiM v^Pv^ <TtT ( detiiched ) ^^f^; ^^ an%5f mn (^r ^Kk ^ 

pT^ft^rnifir ^RlSf^ — A phrase constantly occurring in dramas* it 
simply means * I shall attend to my business '. It is a device to 
withdraw a particular character from the stage and is used eren 
when there is no actual command given. ^77 — Purnravas was so 
called being the son of ifHT (ki"g f t^ transformed into a woman ). 
71^: — €fc<ft «^. ^. would be belter, as ^^ does not go in woU with 
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•iTOT.Oife). ^ffrr*r— rfif#i<^ y*or ^n^^ jninftT; «?ni+<f or ^^^i.i. 

«T adilel ^^tiT or ^!iT%; or tliin maj mean 'eontiiiaaiion of the faniilj 
(the affix IT? being added hh). Both the senses are possibly intended. 

P. 128. Hf^^^Tnrni[ — A. sacrifice i>erformed in the Naimisha 
forest. Naimisha is the name of a forest of Panrdnic celebrity, 
represented as the seat of religious austerities and the performance 
of sacrifices, which sometimes lasted for a thousand years. Cf, 

was here that the great Panranic scholar, SAta, narrated the Pnri- 
nas to the sages. The Mahabhhrata thus accounts for the name 

«nftl PnWr^ Prrr ^h* ^^i I aTr^qf^^^rHf^JT^r^s K ^ Miira r ait II 

QT^ — a sacrificial session generally lasting from 14 to 100 days. 
Satras lasting for a year or eren twelre years were also not rare. 
'The simple allusion* ( to the sacrifice ), remarks Mr. Pandit, ' gires 
an appearance of reality which a distinct statement that it was per* 
formed would hare failed to convey.' The sacrifice referred to 
here could not have lasted for twelve years, as Mr. Vaidya supposes, 
as in that case the poet could not have passed it over with a mere 
allusion. The king too would not have undertaken a sacrifice, so 
recently after his marriage, which would have kept him away 
from his dearly loved Urvas'i for such a length of time. The 
context also does not make such a supposition possible. It ia 
more reasonable, therefore, to suppose 12 years to have elapsed 
between the events of the third and the fourth Acts. 

«Tn^«— C/. Ragh. III. 7. K4d. p. 11. The reading ^[jiinr ii 
not good as it is *fw^ and not its point that assumes a darkish 
hue in pregnancy. y Rlf^^flft — Scil. previous to his departure 
to the Nai. forest. The king had observed only a few early marks 
of pregnancy, but not such as are manifested later on, such as the 
enlargement of the.abdomen &o, 

v^f^Pf — Name of a sage, son of Bhrgn by his wife Puloma^ A 
demon attempted to carry off Puloma^ while pregnant, and the 
child was prematurely born, whence his name. 

P. 129. ^iRPT :— ^^sn^mr^ (aff. «ry) or «rrt Trfrsrrnfnifjr 

(a£f. 7); an arrow entirely made of steel. bt^« is one with a steel 
point and edges. 

^|t^^ — ^c€«5^ *IT^: ; mark the derivation of ^rHi^— ^^ • 
calf-f-«^ which gives the whole the sense of 'loving, affectionate* 
by ^ref^Mf ITR'I^ Pa'n. V. 2. 98; otherwise ;ic^wr^(having a 
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calf). Sf'O notes on Ritcf. V. 7. Cf. rnir— ftfj ^ aTr?«f1 WH 

1? «% il^T^ ^ ipT: I 5i5irT?T^J!r *rt f?eHin5l I S'»ik. Vli. p. 102. 

oItv— one of the Satvikabhavas, the result of excited emotion. 
V^ — Voc. sing, of STXff a m^thor ; used in addressing a respect- 
able elderly woman or mother. Cf' German ' amme *. 

P. 180. STfT Cnr^'-Grcnitivc of agency; see com. aT^TT^trnfh^ 
kc, — This docs not mean that the tdjmf^t or the boy found ont the 
relation but that the kin$;, as was apparent from his features, knew 
it almost intuitively and the tdjM^t could well observe it. ^qiT^- 
Like a trne Kshatriya the boy would not part with his bow even 
when lie was doing obeisance. The custom is still observed by 
tlie Indian princes who never lay aside their sword or dagger under 
anv circumstances. 

nr — C^^TFT ^ ( aff- ^T'T^)* For the paternal feelings on a simi- 
lar occasion comp, S'ak. VII. 17. 19. iTHPfT^ — The ceremony 
to bo (performed on a child's birth (the fourth of the twelve rites 
mentioned by Mann, II. 27. &c). It consists in giving the child 
Ir.'ney and clarified butter ont of a sort of golden spoon before separat- 
ing the navel string. It should be performed by the father, bnt in his 
absence bv any one else. For a full description of the ceremony 
s-ee our note on Rag. III. 18. ^^^dOlfl :-The Vidffis referred to 
iiiclude the tratfi also. ^^^ — Military science. One of the four 
r^'-irerhs or writings subordinate to the Vedas, attached to the 
Yaiurveda, as 3Trj5^ is subordinate to the Rgveda. Archery form- 
ed the principal part of a Kshatriya youth's education in ancient 
times, 

P. 131. stp mhPi^^ — Hirasa (ffirr) not being allowed in the 
l.ermitage. The boy was taught the use of the bow but he was not 
t > kill any animal as long as he remained at the hermitage. 1^- 
nfft^: — The dmisha of course, as the student knows, is the gem 
^i xmgamantifa, f^fffy— As was reported, as we were told. The Ta- 
]:asi was not an eye-witness of the act. She is telling what she 
heard probably from the hermit- boys, fg^g-m^— f^ '^TH:. 

P. 132. ^nWH— Thrilling through the whole body. ^fTFT— 
As they say. ^^^r <S:c. — A very appropriate simile. The rays 
0: the moon penetrate through e7ery particle of the moonstone 
which at once begins to ooze under their influence; cf, ct% ^ ftK- 
iWif}{ ^-JiitM ; I Utt. VI. 12. artftnr: Ac— Because VidA- 
shaka*s strange appearance, rendered more haggard by his wild and 
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quaint dress, was likely to frigliteti a cliihl. irrQII^^: — A Mailhja* 
niaparlalopi samasa. See com. Vkl. looked macli like a moiikejr 
(see p. 29. arrfW^ar ^^K Vf &c). 

P. 138. F^R^TT^ — Is » term gi»nenilly applied to the long liair 
on the crown of the heads of boj8, also called S'ikha. The tying it 
into a knot is sumetiines done by the parents, especially by the 
mother, out of affection, 

^^]^^: — A stream of milk gushing forth at the 8i«lit of a child 
through the excess of maternal affection ; cf. Rag. I. 84. ^f may 
also mean 'milk.* Such a description i« common in Sanskrit hieia- 
tare. Prof. Cowell quotes Tennyson — 

*The sacred mothcr*B boRom, panting, burst 

The laces towards her babe\ 
5fnT — ''*• * son; generally used in the Voc. in dramas as a term of 
endearment; •my darling, my dear boy'. H^^infrir W-It is * blesning 
which a Hindu woman most cherishes, and which is therefore 
bestowed on her by elderly persons. Cj\ S'ak. p. 206. 

P. 184. f H^iH I UVJ l f^ri r — Nouns ending in H are used with the 
ace. instead of the gen. when haliit or disposition is intende 1 to 
be expressed. A, G. § 118. ^| \ | f^% —This honour is due to the 
queen. Q/\ Shakespere, Henry to Kaih.-*Arise, and take place l»y us.' 
Henry VIII. Act. I. «irT^r: — The aff arf indicates a parti- 
cular standard of ago; see com. The capacity to wear an armour 
was a sign of the beginning of youth. This was also the time when 
a prince might be appointed* the Yuvardja; cf. Rag. VUI. *J4* 
N'^r^psrj — Pass, infinitive. TTfV^^ J^c, — ^This remark is made 
that she might not be detained. 

P. 185. ^J^^iTWr^H" — see com.; the other two dioramas are ^f^W 
and &»qnT; cf. Rag, V. 10 and our notes ad he, 

^^ifq: — 3?%r Hf : I «fh^rt?— Indra's wife, S^acht, daughter of the 
demon Pulouian. See Rama. Uttar. Kdnda XXV I II. 20. As 
S'achi is regarded the best of wives, so is Jayanta considered the 
best of sons. Cf. Rag. III. 23. quoted in the com. y^^: — Lit. the 
destroyer of the cities of his enemies. For the Vedic version of the 
story see our notes on Rag. II. 74. 

P. 136. W^f^^fRf — Mark the force of ^. Urv. began to weep. 
When Vid. looked at her he saw the tears trickling down her 
cheeks, the king saw them flowing in a stream. *flH f ^<f — Some 

read (ft3r^^rqftr^ftt%r'R*?ft 5^f^ft^^Rrj5|^i^ II ^^f^— 
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PrAp4»rlv Komrtliine re|>oiitod: lioncc any thing done agniti. s|%«t4* 
^rt^#5f — Refers to the king's word jr^ in sK 14. ^3r^^: — Con- 
dition ttn(>o.<teil l»y Indra. 

V, 1:^7. rii4MIHfHniT{-Thi8 was the reason given to Sat/a* 
vati. She was not informed, it appcarR, of the trne canse; for had 
$he known it, she would not have brought tlfo boy directly into 
th'* presence of the king, but would have delivered him back to his 
ui >th ;r to enable her to keep her away from the king*8 sight if she 
cbose. any more to do so. BfinrnCT — shows that even Cbyavana 
WA.< not made acquainted with the true parentage of the child* 
MKIM«fH>T^: — Set I, by his giH>d conduct as well as by assisting in 
the work of administration of the state, sr7qf^?fr — fr. sfRlfV^ 
whu seeks the opposite of; hence hostile. 

P. loS. ;fnr — is iisihI here afr^^. I was consoled, bnt it was 
a vain consolation. lie means that the afPfHTT is in \name, appa^ 
rent only and not real. Or it (^r^) may be ^TrHnf (censure), ^tf^^ft 
AiMi no spscirtl propriety here. Sec note on g^g #5f?Tr. P- 112, «^- 
Tr<T^o the simile very forcibly expresses the king's meaning. The 
un^'asiness caused by his want of issue (dT^cTPTr^) implied here 
corresponds to afFTTF^ (the suileriug caused by heat), gc T lW^^ n 
iTVTffT to 3TM1T? aiid the sudJen separation for good ((vrthr) 
to the stroke of lightning. 

^pj: — that desirable event, ris, grfrcjc^l^:. 9?^if^ — 3?T gives 
the idea of a chain or succession of misfortunes (such as separation 
from frvas^i, the king's retirement to the forest &c. ). Vid. proba- 
bly says this to Urv. to whose speech the latter adds, of coarse in the 
hearine of the king, h t h i ^ H'nf ^$ &c.-will (probably ) think; see 
com. Hore Urvas'i expresses her fear that her action is likely to be 
misunderstood by the king. She is going to heaven just after her 
son is returned to her after being properly educated. The king 
therefore may possibly think that she has obtained her end and is 
now going to heaven with an easy heart-without much caring for 
him. This will be another misfortune to add to those mentioned by 
Vidu^sbaka. 

P. 139. jRspffT^nrr— </. gty^ftg^ ^ifiml Meg. II. Here the 
king says that he will not think unkindly of her as he knows 
that she has no independence of action and also tries to console 
her. He means to say that he would entertain no ungener- 
ous thoughts about Urv. who, as be knows, has no optioii in the 
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nuiiier» and that she ahoald, therefore, disbnrdon her mind of 
ber fear. •fl[^ — ^511^ f^'Wf Km ^* '.; there ia no proprictj 
of anr. UrT. did not saj that she would go to h^reo the rtty daj. 
Kor waa it possible for the king to carry oat hia objeet in a single 
day. N^ft^« — cf. for the idea ^Cir4 &c. Rag. XVIII. 7. It 
was a castom with ancient kings to abdicate the crown and to retire to 
a forest to lead there an ascetic's life, when their eldeat aoo waa old 
enough to take apon himself the responsible task of gOTeming the 
kingdom. Cf Rag. III. 70. 

j^fn* — A well grown (strong and stoat) ball-soggesta ability and 
experience ia the king. The ball was an animal of primary impor- 
tance with the ancient Aryans. Hence tlie comparison. It ia also 
one of the words that denote excellence when at the end of a Kanu. 
comp. ?|T7|'-A symbol of yonth and inexperience. ^innrf«1ff>r one 
requiring training and consequently experience. The eomparinoii 
is common enough in Sanskrt literature: cf. «^ yf ^ Qf^f^ f^f 
g^ ^"T: HT^ f^Prfci; also Mud. III. 3. 

ifT^^f^: — The scent-clephant. The posseesion of aach an 
elephant is supposed to ensure victory to a king. See. com. %ift^* 
fierce by its rapidity of circulation or virulence. ^ &e.— Becansa 
a king is supposed to have something unearthly in him* cf, i|T3V|Pr 

sTT if-a^il ^^ fpr Hf^: I 'rrft ?^ffr trar ^i^m ftrtSJr Mana vil. 

8. 5T 5515 ^^rerr &c.— Comp. ^arwf (k ^ f ^s «nitWT l Rag. XI. 1, 
MtfHfl q cr^f^f T ^ ^^3|# rj- I Bli- Nit. b8. ^ro — Exceaa of 
power or vigour, preeminence. 

P. 1^0. ^f^RRfi — Let preparations be made. The student 
will get some idea of these from Bhatti. IK. 8-5. f^ [ ^ef|mt | > *— > 
The brightness of I^rada's body is so great that it dassles the eyes 
like a sadden flash of lightning. iflit'^H'l — ia known for its deep 
bright colour. ^f^l^^f — Suggests both thinness and purity 
( whiteness ). ^^H^ — the sacred thread. ^?T its particular position; 
cf. ^trttrT; ^r^R?rT and ftqfiT. Amara II. 7. 50. 

P. 141. oiffff— branches and twigs. These correspond to the 
gold*coloured hair of Ndrada. ifariT — ^ ^T^^Wff^ Adj. from 
Hn^ (the Frequentative base of T[q) +an[ of the T^rf^ gronp; that 
which move? constantly; hence moving (opp. fVRT). Many emi* 
nent grammarians buch as Kaiyatta^ Vamana, Bliattoji, hold that the 
afiFix ^ y^ol the freq.) is added to roots implying motion in the sense 
of «fiftfq (crookedness) only and not f^F'^fff^f^^^lTfrr (excess or 
frequency of action t. e. motion) bat N&ges'abhatta ahows how this 
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opinion is due to a misun 1«r«tandiiig of (he text of the Mahahha- 
fthya and re iiarks iTfirri^M: ftnJRRN'irfft «T1 W^^; »T<T ^ 
f '4nC^pTi5^'}^7 irir'f Tf<T l9?:il ©^F^TYVJ — ^^ thcdosTed lb- 
j*.*ct. ^ff^TfTK: 79: Mad'.iyamapadalopi comf. See notes on Kag. I. 
75 C/. with ihis 2f:irajA*s description 111 Sis, I T\ff (Hk^^H^' 

*?T T^jwf^^^ ^^J*^ ^^ T^^ II 

vf^ — Mat<»riaU of wor5liip. T^^RHlf^rnTT: — Mr. Pandit re- 
marks — Xarada d<xvs not say apTj ^ TfTrnr*. His blessing takes 
tiie foro) of a couiinaiid tu the course of the Uui verse and is n« t 
a m re wish, fur the g(xls consider it an honour to give efTect to 
his wislies; and to him the king is only a ^.q^qnirOf as he has 
access to all the (hrto worlds and assigns to the king his proper 
place. HTT*^ — Pouring it ( on the feet of Na.). Of course they 
rise before ilii.s. ?ir «•/. (/*. Vergo), diverge. HT^^-Learned men, 
gods, ascitics and >ages are to be so addressed in dramas by the 
hi^'her characters; >'je 1). R. II. 67. ^pwr^fl" — See com. It is how- 
ever, a regular W-lio word, ^i^or l{^ (cf. L, domus) a house and 
qj^r the two lords (master and mistress) of. 

P. H2. frST.-notice the Sandhi, f^Srt% ffS* h*t. what is spread 
out. By Pun. V III. 3. 93. ( see com ). The f<T is changed to ? 
after f^ wh<ii the mt .Hiing is a particular tree or a seat; but f^^ 
ftjEtTT: I 'nrt H^-^^ *>*»»i? • ^^^» prep, governs the ace. HjOTf^^ 
^T^H^Td — Mark the king's mcsdestj. Narada says arT^if^rr which 
imi'lies slij:ht sujKiiority. The king does not think it respectfnl 
enough to be -}-*}[ of Indra and interrupting Nsirada sub* 
stitutes air«. This !< an additional instance of 3?^;%^: QcT &c, p 28. 

Comp ?r^ H^'-- - >TT=^ I f^nriirrT^ptT and fT H9^>Rn>R?v^^r>nr- 
«?f^ I rnTf-1%^ ?r^ r?f Hrr^r^i S'ak. Ill p. 62, V. p. I80. ^f^«^sr- 

Tried in hatile, skilled in war. 1 he aflf. ( f sf ) is similarly added 

to ^^■^, HfiT^, ^v ., ^\^K^ ^: sirSir4l-^:, ftvir^Jf; &c. ^r^ — does 

not refer to Urvrs'fi fear expressed in her speech mT((^ &c. (p. 1.S8) 
as Mr. Vaidya supposes, for that fear was already removed by the 
kiniT: but to the tiiought of the coming separation which had been 
rankling in hei iniud ever since she saw her son. 

P. 143, qf^frf|,|._He means I am Indra's servant and in 
duty bound to i ley his command not to retire to the forest^ e^* 
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f^mvi ^r^T- ^<i* — ^^li'is 18 explained ia. 8'ak. Til. S4. (iTf iflH fir- 
i(K(t Ac.); ef. also Rag. I. 26. f^^r^ Ac.— See com. Mm^ 
Ac. — Here we are to snppoae that Raml^ and tlie troop of other 
Apsarases were yet in the air remaining inviaible and awaiting- 
Narada's order, oiff)]^ :^8Und8 for linr4f. *fnrn— ir«r«I 
^qs^ ; these are prF9 &c.; see com. ; we may also add to th^se 
all kinds of food grains, all juices, all flowers^ all. sacred grasses^ 
sacred waters &c,\ for the full ceremony, cf. Rag. XVII. 9-28. 
m^^ — >T»^>f ffclr Hi fr. Hi^ «Wf. An auspicious seat of gold, 
silver d:c. specially prepared for an occasion. Cf. (fV]'- f^T^^HJ 
&?^?cfi* ^ntt^: I ^iT^: JflTfrir Hf :fNiq*ftr?T«iL II R*g- XVI I. 10. 

P. 144. 7(4^Hr^^4 &€• — This being the chief part of the 
ceremony Nairada does it himself It must be |terformed by the 
worthiest of 13ruhmanas. ^T^ f^TI^: — ^^ri7. putting on the deco- 
rations and ornaments- &c. jpD9^ — ^^J ^e^ mean the bearer of 
the yoke of the family (possession of the kingdom). Cf. aff^iq^- 
pifct Rag. IX. 2. 

yHi^R f* <&c. — Atri, a celebrated divine sage and one of tlie sons 
of Brahmd. See our notes ou Rag. II. 75. Each of the personages 
mentioned here resembled his father by his qualities. H)«li^l«4): — 
To rule the people in such a way as to secure their affection and 

to please them was regarded as the highest duty of kings. Cf. 
Uttar. 1.12. arf^^f^ff^ — possessed of an^^q or prosperity of 
every kind to its fulK st extent. Cf Rag. quoted in the com. The 
bard means that since the prince possesses all that can be wished 
for the fittest blessing he can think of is that he should be able to 
resemble his father in all his virtues, 

P. 115. * ^vldMf !liWI^ Ac. — as Himalaya also is. Cf f^: 

9^^^5frfl ^^^ ^R^KHHI I Rag. I. 14. fItrfJt'niC'-Preserving 

social order, not transgressing the bounds of duty. Cf. Rag. III. 

27 ' f^^r^OT^ ' and note ad he. This is said of course in order to 

show to the prince what the subjects may expect of him. (^tlfcTo 

and snir^'^^o should also be taken with aft^f^. Mark the lofty 

flight of fancy in this si.; we have already referred to the beauty 

of this simile. ^B'^TT^ — '^<^« ^^e queen— Aus'iuart 
14 
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r. 146. pT? &c, — NkradA as tlie principal portion directing IIhi 

afTtir a^ks the prince to wait. The reading in the foot-note, however, 

is natural and preferable. l||^<|^^^: — Hit majesty aJi a Yavaraja 

iTf m^ — ^p(^ '<nr ^^ lit. the leader of the great aruij ( of gods ); 

see Kum. XI I L M r <l>mflH :-Indra; lit. killer of thedomon Piika.Thr 

t^rm, liowerer, originally meant (n^\^irr\Wf<^l^ ^lio guides the 
i<4iiora:it i. €. endows theui >\ith knowledge. See our note on the word^ 

lUir. X. I. HTWTnW— The concluding 8|)ecch (one or two S%kas) of 
:\ pi»H-v. >(• calleil in honour of Bharata, the founder of the drama. It 
roiita.ii'} an expression of good wighes on the part of the actors in 

v.w f..:in of a prayer or a blessing. qTfTC«>^*c. — Cf. {^^ATh^^I^HW' 

«y<^r>n=i^ ^im «r^f?TT ^ I Rj g. VI. 29. 
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NOTES TO 8UPPLEMBNT. 
lo: 

P. 149. Tlio PrtkHa passages giTsn hen are expnnged from 
tlie nmin text as they appear ou strong grounds to he interpola- 
tion9. We give below the reasons for our eonelasion mostly abridg- 
ing them from Mr« Pandtt*s preface p. p. 8-9. 

(I) External reasons — (1) Six oat of the eight Mss. collated 
by Mr. Pandit do not give them. (2) KktayaTeroa, a commentator 
of critical acnmen, knows nothing of them. (S) A new edition of 
the play according to a Draridian Ms4. by Dr« Pischel omits them, 
ir. Internal reasons-^1) Tlie king as an UUamapitra most 
and docs always speak Sanskrt. He cannot be supposed eren 
when under strong emotion or mental derange«ent to speak in 
regular turn two laugiiagea in order to give rent to his feelings; 
tbis would be quite unuatnraL (2) They are mostly taatologieal, 
their contents being giren in tlie Sanskrt Terses that precede or 
follow them. (3) A great many of them though forming parts of 
the king's solUoquy are full of descriptions and rague allosions 
and references in the third person to some one in his ntomtion 
rather than to him disttncdy. (4) Not only none of them are re- 
quired, but several of them intermpt the free and natnral flow of 
the feelings expressed in the Sanskrit passages, 

Mftf^^l — Introducing a character. tUfllUl^l— A kind of 
song sung while a charaeter is approaching the stage and aeoom- 
panied with dancing and the ninsieal marking of time with the 
hands. See com. iigi^Rl — ^The snbj. is f^?tfir* Vf^ — bank, 
^^grrcrfiw— <niff Wf ^^ '• flrn^W^^ *"»* ^ PiAkyta metreu 

P. 150. «3nt#r — Completely OTorpowersd or eonsnmed by. 
It also means 'wounded or hurt by*; ef. lNr*f<Vi^t)lPmSCflf< I 
Rag. II 37. »|M^ l >i|^ "-Drenched in, 0kd np with. HM ff l^i 
— A kind of song in which each line is snng onee or twtee and no 
pause allowed between the chorns and the next line. Bead in the 
com. ^6^: for ^ -^^i. TfnT-Mv^k that thb is theorigin of the 
Maruthi i[\k wet. 

P. 151. ^firn^nx: — His hnge body or the I rt of hts 
body. As the elephant rushed through the trees i I ti lie 
bore away with him tlie flowers and twigs of tre< ( Hr« 

Pandit remarks^ mark that it is not the king that gt^ i ance 
to this stanza, but the same is snng and beard on the s ra 
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lite kinjc: enters (he sUge, and mnst, therefore, he supposed either 
to he sung bj liim or by ftome ore elae there. In the latter case, 
howerer, the nsual direction ^gt.^ might be expected, ^pqr^f^ 
A'C. {A. C)— Mark that thiii stanza bears very little or no conner« 
tiou with the context. irtT W^ ^* — ^ "^^'^ re[>etition of the 
contents of the preceding Sanskrit stanza. 

«ir^^ — A kind of son?. It is a strain sung by an actor or actress 

under the influence of passion and in a tone either low, middle, 
or of the highest piti^h. * This stanza ' remarks Mr. Pandit, ' it 
most be admitted, has a place of its own, as it were, in the 
context, ivhere it occurs, though we could very well do withoat it. 
It als«> has a claim to be part of the soliloquy containing one of 
the king's own sentiments.* 

P. 152. 4|«-Q|«^|^«f 3ic. — 9sfil7T agitated or shaken. This stanza 
has no connection whati^)eyer with the context, except perhaps 
the kin^ in his madness sees a kalpa tree dancing and himself 
dances in iaiitation of it. Rang, connects it with the context by 

supposing that the king descriltes the state of the tree in spring 
and thereby indirectly countermands the rainy season. l^iniT: — «ce 
com. Rc^|Hi|cT: — in a state of separation. 

P. 153. IJTT^: — is explained in the com. Mi^Km :--The repcUer 
( of other elephants ), the terror of his rivals. %^ — According to 
Hang, a particle indicativt of suspiciousness; see com.; it is 
possible, however, that Rang, misreads %sfT for ^R* which may 
refer to the khandaka. ^f^ <1'C. — This is nearly a repetition of the 
preceding Sanskrit verse Ht^%^'fHtr^t^'^ <&c* 

P. 154. ^r?fr-A particular kind of dance or song; see com. The 
student will do well to pass over these technicalities. f^TTPTr^f^H 
— Probably a part of the forest fret^uented by the Vidyddharas, 
H X ^^ i i^i — A gushing flow of tears, MMiHH^ — Read %^[^ 
majestic like the sky. ar^: ^«^: «f KlOi fdiHT (sound being the 
special property of tho sky). ^;^ — An exclamation to call attention. 

P. 155. cfn^ — Rang, takes it as Voc. sing, bat without pro- 
priety. It should rather be taken as loc. sing, of ^RpfT 'charming* 
qualifying ^=*^^T. ^t^f^-^if — A kind of rdga. He approaches 
after repeating the verse in that rdga. nRRfif &c. — ft^J^T — falter- 
ing in his steps, going unsteadily. These lines again are entirely 
out «>f place. The context requires the words afft (Vf^ f^ &c. to fol- 
low immediately after qf^ir T^Tf^j Qft^5*^. 
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P. 156. 4HH^ — ^Diriiions of the Mig which he ftfj|Mkig m tiii 
kakubka rtga* uR i mHii — anxioas to le«m tb^ iitod« of walkioi^. 

P. 157. iriR^f 3?fzfiT9ir— )Kin<is of dance, if^r— -the rattl- 
ing loatid of dry leaves; see, however, com. fnr^^a the perfect 
harmonidus combination of dance, rocal and inttirainental mnaic. 
Si9e com. 

P. l''>8. ^ y^j | ^ — ft pnrticfilar poatore of the body er gettare 
in dancing. See com. •^ift^ — ^^^^ ^'Hll :; instead of Qcf% read 
^frr: see however com.; ifn^HPralf ^tfh^f ^IHlll (f 'ffV 494fk ^X^* 
rd) tr. /. second line, woald be better. ^^^H^fm — all at once* ir- 
T^^ilf^ &c. — The bees were attracted by the strong smell of the 
jnice flowing down the elephant'g cheeks and were maddened by it« 
We must supply some such word as ^qf?t. Mr. Pandit thinks that 
the lilies may also be taken in connection with stanza 22, 
^iftT'ff^C® and <T^« being taken as voc. Ring. But that does not 
appear tu be correct ; for the elephant mentioned in stanza 21 is not 

the same as the one spoken of here; tlie former is ^j|Pirf%il(ftlft 
while the latter is ^f^|fffTf^r• 

P. 159. ^^H'sli ' — may mean (1) a particnlar position of thw 
b<idy or (2) a mode of recitation, as Rang, takes it* ll(tl<|S|fli'— a 
blow struck in s^iorf; i'. t, without exertion. Tbis implies the great 
strength of tlie elephant. ^[»><':M — A kind of song to be recited 
with particular gestures ^. SfF^r^H' — Unwavering, steady m 
his purpose, ^f^r: — A hog, a boar. For the twofold meaning of 
the epithets, see com. qi^^^ — Rang, calls this 4*m<1 W^ 1*1 ^ W^<t ». 

P. IGO %f:^)fc— This maybe better taken with. WSflH» tliw 
whole being one compound word ; or read p-.^ for pji^r- flNST*"* 
A. garland, ^fpr^ — (Lit. j^feiPT: sir:. a deformed man) certain 
beings with a human body and the head of a horse. They form a 
divi>;ion of the denii-gods and are described as fond, of singing 
in lotid tones (Knm. I. 8). ir#7 &c. — For ^fspif and ifiiTr Mr*. 
Pandit reads ^; the third lino he reads as • ifUHtl^^ ' ^* 
Here the river is regarded as identical with UnrasX 9C^ft^— *. 
Voc. sing. 

P. IGl. SI. 26. In his sadden frenzy the king fancies that he 
IS standing on the shore of a sea. A strong easterly gale which 
then blew made. the waters run fully in the whole of the bed and 
caused big waves to rise and strike against the hanks. This 
/Caused the delusion. !S[^f^ &c. — A dancer throws up his bands. 
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Tiie se* does the same bj tossing about bis wares raised by tbe 
vi .lent wind blowinqr from tlie oast. %^nt:— As tbe king is look* 
intir at (he supposed soa he cannot refer to the cloiids gathering 
o.erheal. So tiiis may nnan (1) limbs of aiure colour or (2) his 
limbs in the shape of the reflected clouds. 

if^ Ac— ^fTTvrf:: ^(^f^ nfc!i«'Hr»T^t«»;« dancer ties to 
hi< fe3t little Ulls wliicli make a jingling sound as he stiikes the 
earth with his feet in the coarse of his dance« and also dei'oratcs 
his b'xiy with saffron marks This the ocean has in the form of 
the noi."*y flamingoes and chakrawAka birds and the safifron-colour- 
el conch-she is. Or tiiis may mean— having the birds and concb- 
>hells for saffron mark*. Mr. Pandit reads |r«f%r»T*!2^?pr^'^« »"d 
finds it ditficult to assign a meaning to JTf JT. If his reading l>e ge- 
nuine k^^ may mean *saffron-coloured'. ?ir KH'=li< *c. This probably 
means— weanng a garment of lotuses variegated with dark in the form 
•'»: sea monsters. A dancer also sometimes wears a mottled garment. 

^f^lHff^fJi* — The sea is supposed to l)eat the time to his dance 
by means of the waves which dash against the iK^nks at regular in- 
tervals. H^H'l^ f HS ^ — dark like or with the new clouds. The last 
line, however, does not seem to refer to the dancing sea but to bean 
independent description of the cloudy sky, 

P. 162. inr%wT?T — Majestic ( bright and extensive ) like tbe 
skv; see com. simf^nl &c. — Tlie king perhaps descril^es his own 
state here by means of an an^okti. BTT^^riT — ^<>^®» R«"g- proposes 
to read •^RTHTftTT; for bis explanation, see com. The reading «T'(nHPir 
)<. however, the best of all. ^^uJ^H f^fT ^CiP t — ^ *^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
away from the forest, ^fj f ^fi r-for the various interpretations see 
c>>m. The stanza is spurious. Kulidasa never uses such expres- 
si'jns, 

P. 16:^. JH^ — The hair standing on their ends throach joy, 
^tiiiVrT decorated. Hr< cau. with q" toembt»lliRb, to decorate. PfTTTf— 
in the case of the swan means *fli«j:ht iu the sky. *And homeward 
wings his joyoas flight' Wilson. ^%«?5T*-Mr. Pandit remarks-the 
fT in i^^^ refers to the Vimdna and not to the Hamsayuvd. 
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APPENDIX. 
I 

METRES USED IN THE PLAIT. 

1 Verse in San skrt is regulated by qnantity and not by accent as in 
Englisb. A pidya or stanza consists of four padaf or qnarter^. 
A pada is reg^nlated by tbe number of syllables ( anfc) or syllabic 
instants ( inTF ). | 

2 The vowels 3T, T. ^. ▼ and 'T are short and the rest long. Tlic 
qnantity of a syllable is determined by the rowel it ends in, A syllable | 
with a short vowel is called FS^ or light, and one with a long 
▼owel is called j^" or heavy. 

8 But if a light syllable be followed bj an Anwtwa'ra or Visarga 
or by a conjunct consonant the Syllable is made heavy. A syllable at i 

the end of a quarter may be short or long as the exii^ency i 

of a metre requires it. ITTJ^^^ ^^ ftfPff ^ Jjrt^.il rt: ^^nnj?*! 

4 A short syll. is marked as >^, and along one as — . The follow- 
ing letters are s3'm!)ols representing different triads (iPTii) of light 
and heavy syllables: — 

^ w w w . IT represents a heavy syll. and W a light one. 

The following couplet will help the student in remembering the 
long and short syllables forming each Gaua — "«Trf^ir-irW^5 ^Tf 

^fT wHTf 1 1 ^ir^ nrcf «ffP<T ^^ 5 n^«iMi*c II 

5 The following are the metres occurring in this play. 

arj?^, j'^srr, -zm^.fH, l?rr«^, w^^%^, m^t^^t jJfflprfVT, 

Their definitions and schemes: — 

a^-jy^T — ^nj^ ^r S'loka is defined as — ^T^^ ^^ ^^ 'Hrt' 
fHg^M: \J!^ "Ti ^ m^^\ %>^fPr^iff «m: ll In »»i Anushtuhh 
the fifth syll. ought to be short and the sixth long in all qnarters. 
!rhe seventh should be short in the second and fourth qnarters 
only. Otiier syllables are governed by no rule. 

I. 12. 13, U. II. 4, 5, 15, 17. III. 9 11, 18, 21. IV. 9, 14, 17, 
18, 19, 21, 27. 31, 40. V. 1. 8, 7, 12, 14. 20, 23, 21. 

^^j^^j^i — v^ift**^sir qf'^ffr arnlr n: I Sch. of G «f ?t ^^ n n* 

IV^. 35. ^ 
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of f f . and H7»f . { ^»?^W mmTfJTtfl 'If I Sell. 5r cT ar T «T ) forms 

I. 17, 18. V, 2, 6. 

C^ }<Tr??lr>»^ n^ JF: II The first and third quarters conUiu six 
mSird^ (fivllabic insUnts) nnd the second and fourth eight each, 
folloiTed by a CTT an I a short and a long sellable. See also Apte'i 
Dictionar?. IV. 12. 

5^^T«*TfiRr.— The same as Vaitdltya with only a long sjllable 
added at the end of each quarter. I, 15, 16. 

oTR^^T— ( a particular kind of vaitdltjfa ), arjffr ^^Ifff 7^2 ^^ 

JKTT^f ^R^ Tifr srrf I 

»Sch. ^ ^ r «y n (odd quarter) 

T 3r IT r. ( even „ ). 

II. 22. 

rTK^rf^— J?TfW^T*T»Trr JTHTT HCf I Sch. ^, H, H, T. C*^. 8,* or 
*. 4. 4. ) 

II. in. G. IV. 20, 29. 

^3T>4- or ^^p4f^^— 7f^- J f ^rprq^'W arfl" I Sch. of G. 3T ff ar T- 
r<i 7i.*'»/x/A/| is a metre with twelve syllables for a foot. 
1. 5, :». HI. 12. 1.3. IV 7, :^7, 39. 

Pu^pita'gra' is an Ardhasainavrtta i. «. one of which the first and 
third and tlie seconl and fourth feet are alike. The uneven feet have 
twelre syllables each and the gamut 5f 5f r ''i and the even ones have 
thirttfen syllables each and the gams ^ imx followed by an extra 
Ion? syllalile 

in! ;i 22. 

5W^f— 57rmPr*=nrrnr: ^^fk^^^^ I Sch. ir ^r ar r ^ ( 3. 10 ). 

I. 3 Fo'it-not^. 

Tr^Hiftofr— Hirnr inft ^ ^f^ T5;jiiiPniT | Sch. it ir fr f t (C 7). 

IV. 38, 43. 

^^Hidri*!— T^ f ff«?Tft«y^ cPPir ^^ T:! Sch. «T, ^, 5f, 5f, iT, T. 

I. 3. II. 14. If?. III. 19, 20. IV. 6, 11. 15. 

V. 9, 15. 16, 19. 

«rrn^— 5nnT7^4 wM? MTi7 i <Vi^ : i Sch. ^, ^, if, ^, ^, 

II. 6. IV. 10, 13, 22. V. 17, 21, 22. 

T^— ^HT sT^^Hf ^^r;f^ ?^ to: I Sch. li^^^^^^ (8.9). 
II. 11. 



* The numerical figures inuicate the cse. u a or pause. 
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n, <T, T, T. ( 4. 6. 7. ) 
I. 7. 11. l.III. 1.IV.4. 

ftrarft^ — ^nr ^rjftj^r «iH«!*iHt*i n« ftrertWf I Sch. ^, if, ^^ 

€, H, «r, T. ( 6. 11. ) 
IV. 28, 84. 

ffrr?— ^^nrnrnr IT ^H^fiWf wm I Sch. ^,^,ir,i:,if,nr,«r. (6.4.7.) 

ir. 10. III. 10. IV. 1.20. V. 18. 

6ch. If, If, If, If. ?r, <T, f . ( 12. 7). 
I. 1, 4, 8. 11. 7, 20, 28. III. 2, 15. IV. 2, 2\ «8. 
HT^ — This belongs to the class of metres regulated bj tha 
jDOoiber of mdtrds or syllabic iustants. 

»T5TT^ ftjft^ ^J*J^ «I«9^ HPft II 
The first and third quarters contain 12 mitras or syllabic instants, 
the second 18 and the fourth 15. This can be easily recognised. 



II. 

BOMBAY UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

1865. 

I. To what class of dramatic writing.^ does the Vicramorvai/iya 
belong 7 Mention the peculiarities of the clasn and of the sub- 
/division in wliicli it is found. IT. On what natural plienoniena are 
the legends of the Yioramorvas'Sy a founded ? HI. Give a brief 
out-line of that play. IV. Give a list of the works of Kklidliea. 
V. Translate into English; — The whole passas^i? from n^: «rf^ ^f% 

Ac. p. 70, to ?irK^«i«rt?r^5f ^pf ftv«T: ^rf^qn^^rPr p 72. Vl. 

Give the contents of the 2n 1 Act and the Vishkaml'haka of the 
3rd. VII. What is a Trotuka, what Vishkamhhaka and what 

Frave/aka ? 

1868 
I, Translate into English : — (1,2) q-^Jf STJr^f^'ifft^T......p. 87. 

^5Tr5^ H^PLl p. 38.(8) aTTvrlffTfq ^^ ^\^ &c. p. 188. (4) 

«^RlfrTJ?rr TPT &*5. *nd the passage following to ^R^rg^f^^ ^ffit- 
^SP^i I p. p. 112,113. How does the echo in this last passage 
Head the king to exclaim ^ ^^T^sf ^^f ! IL Name and define 
4ho species of dramatic composition, to which, according to the 
Native critics Vicramorvas'iya belongs. Wliat minor incidents 
•JL Mi play resemble those in SVkun' tla 7 III. Explain the following 
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pl.iu^' the c 'titoxt in »^aoli case: (a) 3?'?^' ^rf^^ Ttf^^ ^^^^Tr ^CTh^'SI 

r»^r ^"^^ q?j(rq?r fifr^: pj^^^rH^m, i p. hg (') ^^t 

^r}{^ \c. 1.1.1,2 p. 50. Wh.it do you know of this liharaia ? 
Name t!ie Jt ts is alia le^l to h<Te. What is the usual number 
aail wiii'li is or are ouiittei here. 7 IV. Give about 8 epithets of 
th*i (f«Ni of Ix>v-e voM may have met with in Sanskrit works and 
••Xf.l.iiii their propriety. V. (//) ?^mfw^l ST'^qfTIT^f W^r^s ftfBf- 

^•?47 ^ !l [n what piK'Ui do the.se lines occur ? Quote the stanzas from 
the Vicrauiorvas^iya which contain tlie same ideas as these lines. 

1873 
I. Translate into Eujjlish the following : — (1) er'Trf^rr^^l^- 
rriTT A:»:, p 92. (2) ft JS'^^ FJT^^f^f &C. p.p. 101, 102. (8) 

^-'T^r ^vrt 'T^r^r ^^^H. I f i f^ ff^fr ^^^rwr?. &c. 1 V- 38. II. 

(iivf? th? meirt» of each of the above verses. Dissolre the cooi- 

^ ^rr:. and JT^TTt^ny^^^r, a«»d state to which class each of tbeoi 
hl'Miirs. Give the m-^aning and explain the etymological forma- 

ti n f»f ^FfTT^. ^ Trl, ?T^^r, >l?:, cff?. Jf^, ^^H. ^IT, ^r%?!r,ftjcl, and 
MfPJ. Explain and illustrate the use oi * fVj^r'. HI. Explain the 
iii'-auiui: an I cMitext of the followiuic passages: (l)HrV?C7(Tr31^>in)f 

C &C-. p. (i^ 1. 11. ^m ^i^n 5-nr<fM &c. p. loi. 1.6.; (8) 

^TfT r^"'nj ^n^R. p. lOG ; (4)i^»irr5S^ \^^ Ac. p. 108. 1. ^; 

(••) ^>n^^ <5^'^'- ^'- J- ; (<») ^*. i^c. 1.1. G-7. 

1878. 
1. Translate into Eujlish: - (1) p. 79 The whole passnire from 

rrsTT— ^^'^t T^^rr^lMr^'^^r^T^iTrfT^: | to the end of si. 11, p. 

>•). Wiite a note cm i/f in 6% ^h »T=qf I What is the object of ^ in 
Chitralekha's speech ? (2) arq^^f^r y^^j- f^^jiy: &c. p. 101. (3) ecfit 

5!:'^5fm'»Tfnr fT^fpR^^rf &f. p. 10». Write a note on the doable 
u>e of ^ ill the ahove two passages, il Explain in Sanskrit prose 
the following: -jfifJTr ^ f ttc. IV. 12. II I. Explain the allusions in 
the following:— (a) ^qnFg:qfiir ^^ ^fff^Tff^rlRf} I (b) ftHTJ^^^V 
iPT '^^ ^^»TJ5^B I (c) HXTV^ qrq^it f'^^f STf^ ^^ ff'^ Qft'frfS^'lW I 
IV. Explain the following words; rf^R^f 5?l^inT?<T: (p. 67.); 
IPH«^«K(P. 67.)jinr^(T»cr<T'^r^: (p 70); fTf^rflJKncT: g f ^^l W C*! 
(p. o5.); H-m^iifFry. ^»^qr»nr?5fft^ f^H^S ^ -( L h< ! |-ri 3H'' (p. 71). sf. 
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V?l*f4 ^t^; ffr^irWif* P l U I H^H l tq (p, 48.). V. OritidM 

Uie manner in which Pnnk»TM reeoncilet Aniliiarl to hit makbg 

loTc to Unrafii'f. 

1882 

I. TransUte into English :-^€i) The pasAge from fniT— * 

OTHinnn^r^ {^3^^ (p. 5i.) to ^S Mm^ (p. 52), except ^^^ 

WCrfH* (1) Dissolve and name the compoands 9fhni4^'4f 

^rn^^f^r* ff^ni^H'* (2) if the readings in the foartli and sixth lines 
( scil. 7r7(>r^ &c. sT^nr^: &e. ) do not yield a good sense, mention 
others that joa may know. Qire reasons, (b) (^^^r^^,•••^m^Kit 
^p. 25). Name the metre. Saj why .it will be Improper to read 
(^ instead of spr in the last line. II. Qire notes on tbs following 
words and expressbns :— pT^, mnp^f ^^IPT, ^rrnf^nirf 
f^iVfif. III« Explain, giving the context, the fcJlowing : — (a) 

•ffifurff wgr Mr? w^i I «nwr ^^w^f ^ ftr«rwrii*i i (5) ^ff^- 
ifST'ntniPfPi. I ^ «r«^ ?!*: i (c) wpt y ^ Mcft^ nt>«fr i ( rf ) 

*n^ ^ ^rfiW^^ni I (/) ^TT^T: W? «?^4hrW: i IV. what is the mean-, 
ing of the title Vikramorva$*i ? What are the sooroes from which 
KAlida'sa draws his materials of Vf kramonraii^ ? Which portion oC 
the dramatic plot is the creation of the poet ? V. Note briefly the 
resemblances in ideas occurring in S'akontala and Vikramorras^ 

1887. 
Translate into English: - (a) if^ ir% % Ac, (p. 26). Wliat h 
there in the first half that corresponds to mftimMIC ^^ ^ ' semid 

half ? (b) r^qftjpT:.....;... • • • f^T^tvinr^r ( o^iniOTM ». ^ ) at 

(p. 48). (c) sT^T^rPnTHT'. '&c. p. 78. Explam clearly the force of n^. 
la f^^: a satisfactory reading ? (d) < l <Rin i <|nl W^ ^- P* ^^^* 
both as a qtiestion by and answer toihe'khig. IL (a) Was the 
Sdryopastbana of king PnriiiraTas mentioned in the first act of the 
Vikramoryas^i a' Nitya or a Naimittika 7id1ii ! OiTe leasoni for 
your answer, (b) What is the allasioh in fii^SS^ ^nnfM^^^ifli^ 
sqriTsr-^ ? (c) What is generally belicTed to Im the sitaatioB of 
^{^^^ 7 Is this sn%gr^ one with the capital city of PnrdraTaaVs 
described in the play 7 lUnstrate your answer with qnotaiion *• 
(d) What things are disclosed by the play which lead one. to tlie 
conclusion that the celestial heroine was not jealous, and recognised 
the saperiority of the earthly heroine 7 III. (a) Cri^se the forms 

finl constractions in bold types:— qififi^ H^ ^fiTf*!^; lf>l^- 
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«mT^ B«»T^: ?rT rftJT f ^W ^«-4H<<>^<L* (^) Explain the gramma- 
tical forms j^u rfr^?7r, frt^if:, firin?^. IV. Explain fully: — 

isao 

I Describe briefly tlie character of the hero of Vicramorvas'iya 
and c>^uip)tr^ it with that of the hero of S'iikiintala. Make a note on 
the worl Vi.Tainorras'iya IE. Translate into English: — (l)if|: ^i^ 
f^ffT *^c (p. 70). Compare the readings — t^^^ for H?^; ^^T for Pr4 
(third line): qfrH^f for ^ftt and ?Rrj: for ^rUJ. (2) qft-flfr^T to the 
end of si. 2. p. 71. (3) Parse the words xfcrrw, ftW^Jft^ep. ^ff^flT- 
^q?T:. fi'-'^^J'^^tl^i, HI Explain the following stating the con- 
text in eacii case and noting any grammatical peculiarity or other 
imporunt features— (a) H^^fT^^ ff rt ^r^q%^: | (b) ar^ic ^HPfff 

's^TTR TT qr^TT^T^ I (c) ^:f ff'^'frt sf^^jTwii^ I (</) f%Hrft?|r?ir- 
}r^^ \i imp'Or I (*) Bfir 'T'fr^'TriTrfqr f^rir trffpr n^rfitnf: rf- 

W^:l CO^^Prb Jfqttw'^iT: ^i^: I IV. Quote the words, if 
possible, or the substance (in Sau>krit) of the description of any 
two of (1) The lineage of the king, (2) The likeness of the ereeper 

and Urras'i: (3) The likeness of the river and Urvas'i; (4) The 
noontide at the palace, (5) The evening at the palace. 

1895 
I Relate the story of z^^ and J^T^ as given in the Pnr^nat. 
and quote or give the substance of the Vedic verses on which the 
itory is supposed to be based. II Translate into English: — (a) 

ijrr 'nniK'^i^'n^ h &c. p. 88. (6) h^% ^f t ^^ l q ^i i P r &c. p. 109. (c) 

^tr^q qrq'<4^ ['qr^f ^T^ &C. p. 118. ^ f| gtyHlt^fTT &C. p. 159. NaiD« 
and dissolve the compounds underlined (namely *[g l^ l *<H r^1, ?V- 

f?f>4r^^?Tr, {^0\% g^y^i^^Tr. f^^nrfT?n^[?m-'?). III. E.xplain fully 

the following :— («) Jr^qf^fiT^f ^ ^TRj^fT^C^^ hST sf: (b) ff Pf^ 

CT. Pr^ 3tfHflf'^«Trf^iT ^rFTf: 35qr I ^'w^ 5| irt ^?Tf »T v[f^^ rsta I (c) 

ifr^t^s I 0) «r^r?i^7?*f^J ^^^TJ f'TC^ and the second line. </y 

^^ ^•'^^ ^mnVi^^^ ^r^r-i ftg«^«Tr I (g) g^q^ arrfiR; «Ihi^ q^w- 

j:«r^ ?T?HC^1 1 r'MW? fflpEin"^ OT^^T Tr RVt?T: || IV To what 
does the king liken the course of love when it meets with im- 
pediments an I the face of Urwashi brightened by the lustre of the 
Sangamaniya jewel? ~ -^ ^ -. ^ ^ ^ 
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